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Note 


The fifty-second volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 15 and October 21, 1942. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham. 
Papers have been received from Kenneth B. Murdock, Albert 


C. Bates, Clarence S. Brigham, John Hill Morgan, J. Hall 
Pleasants, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, and Edward A. Parsons. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written 
by Mr. Brigham, appear in this volume: Wallace H. Cathcart, 
Edward T. Esty, John H. Scheide, Wilbur M. Stone, and Daniel 
B. Updike. The notices of Samuel V. Hoffman, John W. Garrett 
and William Lawrence were written by Mr. Shipton. 
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NATHANIEL FARWELL AYER, B.S., 
HaMILTon VAUGHAN Batt, A.B., 
Tuomas Barsour, Sc.D., 
GeEorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., 
Harvey Bass ter, Pu.D., 
ALBERT Cartos Bares, A.M., 
James Putnney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., 
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SAMUEL F acc Bemis, L.H.D., 
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. New Haven, Conn. 


. Washington, D. C. 
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. New York, N. Y. 
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. Washington, D. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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. Washington, D. C. 
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ALLEN Frencu, A.B., 

DonaLp McKar Facer, LL. B., 
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Mass. 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Grafton, Mass. 
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. Worcester, Mass. 


. Baltimore, Md. 
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Gi_BeRT Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
Oris Grant Hammonp, A.M., . . . Concord, N. H. 
Crarence Henry Harine, Pu.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Laturop CoicaTEe Harper, A.M., . . New York, N. Y. 
ALBERT BusHNeELL Hart, LL.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
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Joun Woopman Hiccins, . . . Worcester, Mass. 
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VALENTINE Ho.tuincsworth, A.B., . . Boston, Mass. 
Tuomas James Homes, Litt.D., Burton, Ohio 
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Norman Morrison Isoam, A.M., . . Wickford, R. I. 
James Atton James, Pu.D.,. . . . Evanston, Il. 
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Ketien, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
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James Owen Knauss, Puo.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., . . New Haven, Conn. 
Atrrep Louis Kroeser, Px.D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
Tuomas BonavENTuRE LAWLER, LL.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Joun LEE, .. . . ._. Chicago, Il. 
Henry Leravour, LL.D., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
Watpo Girrorp Letanp, Litt.D., . . Washington, D. C. 
DaniEt Lincotn, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Luxe Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D.,. . New York, N. Y. 
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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL I5, 1942 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 15, 1942, at 
10.45 o’clock. The President of the Society, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, presided. 

The following members were present: John McKinstry 
Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George Parker Winship, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, George Hubbard Blakeslee, 
William Vail Kellen, Shepherd Knapp, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot 
Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, Lawrence Counselman 
Wroth, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Paul Beagary Morgan, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, St. George Leakin Sioussat, Charles 
Taylor Tatman, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, George Greger- 
son Wolkins, Howard Corning, Allyn Bailey Forbes, Valen- 
tine Hollingsworth, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Augustus 
Peabody Loring, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, Clifford 
Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt 
Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Fred Tarbell Field, Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Donald McKay Frost, Chauncey Cushing 
Nash, and William Greene Roelker. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
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to dispense with the reading of the records of the Annual 
Meeting of October 15, 1941. 

The Director, Clarence S. Brigham, read the report of the 
Council. It was voted to accept the report and refer it to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the President 
read the names of the men recommended by the Council for 
membership in the Society to fill vacancies, and commented 


briefly upon each: 


Morgan Bulkeley Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 
Carl Van Doren, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Rouse Viets, Boston, Mass. 

Walter Muir Whitehill, Salem, Mass. 
Carroll Atwood Wilson, New York, N. Y. 


The President appointed Messrs. Wroth, Metcalf, and 
Jenkins a committee of three to distribute and collect 
ballots. The committee reported that thirty-five ballots had 
been cast and that they were all for the nominees, who were 
thereupon declared elected. 

St. George L. Sioussat, of Washington, spoke on “The 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress,” and 
Kenneth B. Murdock, of Cambridge, read a paper on 
“William Hubbard and the Providential Interpretation of 
History.” The printing of Mr. Sioussat’s contribution has 
been postponed because of the pressure of affairs at Wash- 
ington. The following papers were communicated by title: 
“Part of an Almanack,” by Albert C. Bates, ““Edgar Allan 
Poe’s Contributions to Alexander's Weekly Messenger,” by 
Clarence S. Brigham, and “Further Notes on John Watson,” 
by John Hill Morgan. 

The Society was invited to luncheon by Mr. Stephen W. 
Phillips, at the Club of Odd Volumes. 

The meeting was then adjourned at 12.30 o’clock. 


GeorGE BLaAKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


HE chief problem confronting all New England cultural 

institutions is the possibility of enemy bombing and the 
resulting destruction of their collections. Several libraries 
and museums have already evacuated selected portions of 
their possessions, and some have prepared protected 
quarters in their own buildings. The Antiquarian Society 
faces a situation rather different from most institutions. 
Where college and public libraries maintain collections 
which contain a large proportion of recently issued and 
replaceable books, this Society considers that the larger part 
of its three-quarters of a million titles is of the earlier field 
and comparatively irreplaceable. Consequently evacuation 
would not mean ten per cent of its collections, but sixty 
per cent. As a result we believe that safety, or at least a 
modicum of safety, should be sought in our own building. 
Fortunately the basement of the main library, except for 
the section under the central dome, is protected above by 
three concrete floors. Therefore the outer rooms in the base- 
ment have protection against the ordinary bombing attack, 
and it is in these rooms we shall seek safety if the emergency 
occurs. 

Of course other aids to protection, such as sand and fire 
extinguishers, are accessible. Also we have taken a blanket 
insurance policy covering all the glass in the building, com- 
prising nearly three thousand panes. Already the basement 
is wired against fire, as well as burglary. 

During the past few months there has been a noticeable 
falling off in the number of visitors and researchers. Since 
most of the scholars who use the library come from outside 
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of the State and generally from outside of New England, the 
tire and oil shortage adversely influences travel. Perhaps, as 
a result, we shall have more time to arrange our collections 
and make them more accessible. Certainly the books need 
constant reshifting and reshelving, due to the rapidly 
restricting limits of stack space. This is becoming more and 
more a pressing problem. 

Two large accessions of the highest importance have come 
to the Library in the past six months. Alfred L. Aiken, of 
New York, has donated to the Society his large collection of 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts relating to Alexander 
Hamilton, which subject has interested him for many years. 
From the New England Historic Genealogical Society has 
come, through exchange, what volumes we lacked of its 
collection of newspapers, except for certain Boston files 
which they are retaining. Although we shall lack only a 
small proportion of their newspapers, this accession is very 
valuable to us, in filling in the gaps in files already strong. 
Both of these acquisitions will be referred to in detail in the 
annual report of the Librarian in October. 

An incidental annoyance has been the frequent trouble in 
the operation of our elevator, or book lift. Provision was 
made at the Council meeting last year to install a new 
elevator, designed for passengers, as well as books, but the 
war situation has postponed a new installation for the 
duration. 

There have been four deaths in the membership since the 
last meeting of the Society—Right Reverend William 
Lawrence, elected in 1899, died November 6, 1941. Wilbur 
Macey Stone, one of the foremost collectors of children’s 
books in the country, elected in 1931, died December 21, 
1941. Daniel Berkeley Updike, internationally known as a 
printer of fine books, elected in 1904, died December 29, 
1941. Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, formerly President of 
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the New York Historical Society, elected in 1910, died 
February 23, 1942. Obituary sketches of these members will 
appear in the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

The response to our recent appeal for funds, primarily to 
aid the Library in book purchase, has been successful, consid- 
ering the financial situation at the present time. A total of 
$6405 has so far been given, constituting about eighty per 
cent of the amount received at this time last year. This 
mark of confidence in the prestige and in the conduct of the 
Society is both helpful and encouraging. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


SAMUEL VERPLANCK HOFFMAN 


Samuel Verplanck Hoffman was a descendant of that 
Martin Hoffman, by tradition an officer under Gustavus 
Adolphus, who came from Revel to New York about 1655, 
and a son of the Very Reverend Eugene Augustus and Mary 
Crooke Elmendorf Hoffman. He was born at Brooklyn on 
May 12, 1866, and received his early education at Phila- 
delphia, where his father was rector of St. Mark’s Church. 
He was graduated from Stevens Institute in 1888 with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. The next year he spent in 
study at the College of Physicians and Surgeons whence he 
went to Johns Hopkins where he spent eight years as 
student, assistant, and fellow in astrophysics and chemistry. 

After leaving the university Mr. Hoffman settled at 
Morristown where he built a small observatory and gathered 
a famous collection of astrolabes. His business activities 
were mainly in connection with the management of the Man- 
hattan real estate holdings of the Estate of Eugene A. Hoff- 
man, of which he was president and vice-president for many 
years. He was also a director of the North River Insurance 
Company, but history interested him more than business. 
After the death of his father in 1902, he was chosen to suc- 
ceed him as president of the New York Historical Society. 
After a decade in this capacity, he served as chairman of the 
executive board for some years, and finally as honorary 
president. Through all these years he was the faithful and 
devoted servant of the Historical Society and one of its 
greatest benefactors. He found time to serve also the New 
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York Genealogical and Biographical Society as trustee and 
vice-president, and to be active in the Sons of the Revolution, 
the Society of Colonial Wars, the Holland Society, the 
Grolier Club, and the Seventh Regiment. He was likewise a 
trustee of the General Theological Society, of which his 
father had been dean. 

Mr. Hoffman was elected to this Society in 1910. That he 
was interested in our work is shown by the fact that he gave 
$5000 to our Centennial Fund and later $1000 for the build- 
ing of the new book stack; but naturally his first love was 
always the New York Historical Society, where he was one 
of the most generous donors. Of late years his poor health 
completely broke the thread of his contact with us. He died 
at his winter home in New York City after a long illness on 
February 23, 1942. He is survived by his widow, the former 
Louisa Norwood Smith, by their daughter, Miss Margaret 
Elmendorf Hoffman, and by their son, Mr. Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


The Right Reverend William Lawrence was born in 
Boston on May 30, 1850, a son of Amos Adams and Sarah E. 
(Appleton) Lawrence. He attended the Pierce Grammar 
School in Brookline and was fitted for college in the Epes P. 
Dixwell private school. He was graduated at Harvard in 
1871 and, under the influence of Phillips Brooks, went to 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he studied for two 
years. After further study at the Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia he returned to Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of $.T.B. at the Episcopal Theological Seminary in 1875. 
The next year he became assistant at Grace Church, 
Lawrence, and was elected rector in 1877. Thence he was 
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called to become professor of homiletics and pastoral care 
at the Episcopal Theological Seminary in 1884, and in 1888 
he was made dean. In 1893 he was elected Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts to succeed Phillips Brooks. 

It seemed impossible that any man could succeed Bishop 
Brooks and do more than emphasize the difference in stature 
between them; but William Lawrence brought to the office 
abilities and a character which by their own right made him 
one of the great men of his generation. He poured into the 
service of the Church the genius which his Lawrence for- 
bears had shown in the introduction of the Industrial 
Revolution to America. The establishment of the Church 
Pension Fund was only the largest of his many practical 
contributions. But Bishop Lawrence showed more than 
executive genius in his administration. He was a liberal, a 
foe of unreasonable literary censorship, and a champion of 
the downtrodden. No heresy trials took place in his Diocese. 

For nearly seventy years Bishop Lawrence served other 
institutions with the same energy and efficiency. In 1888 
he became preacher to Harvard University and in subse- 
quent decades served as overseer and fellow. At the same 
time he was active in the Alumni Association, of which he 
was director, vice-president, and president. In these capaci- 
ties he led endowment drives which were climaxed by the 
Baker gift of five million dollars for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. In less degree, but in the same 
manner, he served as a trustee of Smith College, Groton, and 
St. Marks; as president of the board of directors of Wellesley; 
and was one of the organizers of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

In view of all of this activity it is an amazing fact that 
Bishop Lawrence found time to write a dozen major works 
which included an autobiography and biographies of Amos 
A. Lawrence (1888, 1899), Phillips Brooks (1903, 1930), 
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Governor Roger Wolcott (1902), and Henry Cabot Lodge 
(1925). Although he was chaplain of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in Massachusetts for over thirty years, he was not 
particularly active in such organizations for obvious reasons. 
Only occasionally could he attend the meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and this Society. He did, however, remember our 
interests and from time to time offered us books which came 
within our fields. 

Bishop Lawrence’s services to society were recognized 
by no less than fourteen honorary doctorates of which two 
came from Harvard. In his later years he took less pride in 
these distinctions than in that of having over a score of 
grandchildren. His wife, Julia Cunningham of Boston, to 
whom he was married on May 19, 1874, died on September 6, 
1927. Sixteen months previously he had laid down the office 
and title of Bishop of Massachusetts, and in 1931 he retired 
from the Harvard Corporation; but in the decade and a half 
which remained to him, his influence was probably greater 
than ever. He died on November 6, 1941, survived by five 
married daughters and by two sons, William Appleton and 
Frederic Cunningham Lawrence. 


WILBUR MACEY STONE 


Wilbur Macey Stone, one of the leading collectors of 
children’s books in the country, died at his home in East 
Orange, New Jersey, December 21, 1941. He was born in 
Winona, Minnesota, November 30, 1862, the son of the 
Reverend George Marvin and Abbie Barnum (Seeley) Stone. 
As a youth he lived in Hartford, Connecticut, where his 
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father held a pastorate at the Asylum Avenue Baptist 
Church for twenty-nine years. Following a course of study 
at Stevens Institute, he opened an office in New York as a 
patent attorney and mechanical engineer. He held many 
patents for improvements in manufacturing machinery. 
After residing for a short time in Brooklyn, he moved to 
East Orange in 1911. On September 11, 1889, he married 
Lillian L. Newton, of Hartford, who died in 1936. He was 
survived by two sons, Kenneth N. Stone and Malcolm N. 
Stone, and a daughter, Mrs. Dudley G. Summers. 

Since his youth Mr. Stone collected rare books. Chris- 
topher Morley, in his Haunted Bookshop calls Mr. Stone 
“a passionate pilgrim among old bookshops,” and it was 
Mr. Stone who drew the map used as end-papers for the 
volume for the 1920 edition of this book. His primary inter- 
est was in early juveniles—the rare and ephemeral little 
books so read and thumbed by children of a century or more 
ago that comparatively few have survived to the present 
day. But Mr. Stone began searching the bookshops before 
the days of high prices and soon built up one of the finest 
private collections in the country. Although his collection 
numbered less than 1500 volumes, it was strong in the period 
before 1810, and with almost none issued after 1860. His 
special fields were eighteenth century juveniles, such as the 
History of Little Goody Two Shoes, supposedly written by 
Oliver Goldsmith, of which he had seventy editions; Dr. 
Watts’ Divine Songs for Children, of which he owned probably 
the largest collection in the world with 241 editions; and 
such interesting rarities as early primers and metamorphoses. 
A feature of his collection was the binding, all executed and 
lettered by himself. Another specialty was his collection of 
miniature books, which was especially strong in the early 
American field. Still another hobby with him were children’s 
toys, of which he had a varied and interesting collection. 
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Mr. Stone’s ability as a draughtsman and his love of books 
drew him into the field of bookplate designing. Between 
1896 and 1938 he designed over sixty bookplates, including 
seven for his own books, and all distinguished for artistic 
design and imaginative quality. Margaret Ely Webb, in 
the 1935 Year Book of the American Society of Bookplate 
Collectors and Designers, wrote an entertaining article on 
his bookplates, followed by a checklist of his designs. He 
also wrote seven brochures on bookplates and as many 
magazines articles on the subject—all listed in Miss Webb’s 
article. 

His other literary contributions, as would be expected, 
were in the field of children’s books—largely compiled 
from his own collections. Among these were The Divine 
and Moral Songs of Isaac Watts (1918), A Snuff-boxful 
of Bibles (1926), Four Centuries of Children’s Books (1928), 
The Thumb Bible of John Taylor (1928), A Showing of Paper 
Dolls and other Cut-out Toys (1931), and The Gigantick 
Histories of Thomas Boreman (1933). His writings in so 
many fields of children’s literature made him the most widely 
versed authority on the subject. 

Mr. Stone was elected to the American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty in 1931. To its Proceedings he contributed two papers— 
“The Holy Bible in Verse” in 1935, and ““The History of 
Little Goody Two-shoes” in 1940. He was an almost con- 
stant attendant at its meetings, and his tall straight form, 
with his pointed beard, white hair, and flowing tie, made him 
a figure to be remembered. He was a frequent donor to the 
Library, presented to us some of the rare eighteenth century 
juveniles in his collection, and in his will left to the Society 
his important collection of Watts’ Divine Songs for Children. 
His death was a loss to the book-collecting world. 


C.S. B. 
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DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


Daniel Berkeley Updike, dean of American printers and 
historian of the printing art, died at his home in Boston, 
December 29, 1941. He was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, February 24, 1860, the only child of Caesar Augustus 
and Elizabeth Bigelow (Adams) Updike. His father was a 
successful lawyer and a graduate of Brown in the class of 
1849. Educated in private schools in Providence, the son 
acquired a knowledge of books through constant reading 
and visits to the several Rhode Island libraries. At the age 
of eighteen he became an assistant in the Providence 
Athenzum and then finding that the family finances did 
not admit of a college education, he took a position in 1880 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Starting in as errand 
boy, he worked up to a place of responsibility, chiefly be- 
cause of his ability in planning the typography of his firm’s 
many publications. For twelve years he remained with the 
Company, making lasting friends, meeting such famous 
literary people as Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich, 
Howells and Mrs. Stowe, and learning, almost unconsciously, 
the details of fine printing. 

After two years of further typographical experience at the 
Riverside Press in Cambridge, in 1893 Mr. Updike went into 
business for himself in rooms at 6 Beacon Street. He used 
other presses for his press-work, but issued his books with 
colophons describing them as from his designs or published 
under his supervision. By 1896 he secured presses and types 
and began to publish over his own name, calling his establish- 
ment the Merrymount Press. In this year appeared The 
Altar Book, one of the finest of his productions. The story of 
his press, of his fortunate association with John Bianchi, his 
later partner, and of the various changes in location, is 
graphically told in his Notes on the Merrymount Press, 


published in 1934. 
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For nearly fifty years all kinds of printing were turned 
out in rapid succession—stately folios, histories, memorial 
tributes, catalogues, programs, and even, as Mr. Updike 
himself once remarked, a label for a pot of jam. The amount 
of work, numerically, was astounding. Mr. Julian Smith’s 
Checklist, only up to 1933, numbered 762 volumes, and an 
equal number of so-called ‘‘Minor Printing.””» Mr. Wroth, in 
his scholarly tribute to Mr. Updike, published in 1942, said 
that in the forty-nine years of his connection with printing 
some 20,000 pieces, embodying books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, invitations, and announcements, were issued. It is 
impossible in this short sketch to particularize, or to de- 
scribe the outstanding productions of his press. One could 
discuss at length the Description of the Pastoral Staff, of 
1900, or the Book of Common Prayer, of 1930, or the Cata- 
logues of the Carter Brown Library, or even the remarkable 
series of announcements which he printed for the Club of 
Odd Volumes, but the subject has been covered in many 
treatises on his work. 

Sufficient it is to say that Mr. Updike applied to the com- 
mon types of printing the same high standards that other 
printers applied to limited editions, or as he himself expressed 
it, he sought to “‘do common work well.” He preached the 
doctrine of suiting typography both to the purpose of the 
book and to its user. His taste and his imagination, coupled 
with his experience and his mastery of details, enabled him 
to reach a more constant degree of perfection than that at- 
tained by any other printer of his time. He insisted that 
printing was a trade and not an art, but he assuredly 
raised the trade to the level of an art. 

With his scholarly background and associations and with 
his knowledge of typography, it was but natural that Mr. 
Updike should make notable contributions to the history of 
the printing art. His Printing Types, their History, Forms, 
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and Use, 1922, with a second edition in 1937, Jn the Day’s 
Work, 1924, and Notes on the Merrymount Press, 1934, estab- 
lished his reputation and greatly influenced typographic 
practice. A checklist of his writings was published by the 
Grolier Club in 1940 in Daniel Berkeley Updike and the 
Merrymount Press, in connection with an exhibition of his 
printing. 

Mr. Updike was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1904. He sent many gifts of books to 
the Library and invariably attended the Boston meetings. 
He was modest, almost retiring, in nature, yet when the 
occasion called for it, was strong minded and highly expres- 
sive in his views. The writer of this sketch has known Mr. 
Updike for over forty years. He remembers vividly the 
visits to the old apartments on Beacon Street and stories 
of early life in Providence. Fastidious in his tastes, un- 
flinchingly upright in character, and scholarly in his attain- 
ments, Mr. Updike was a Christian gentleman, whose loss 
to the world and to his friends is deeply felt. 


C. B. 


William Hubbard and the 
Providential Interpretation of History 


BY KENNETH B. MURDOCK 


ILLIAM HUBBARD (c. 1621-1704), a member of 

the first class to graduate from Harvard, has long 
been recognized for his work as a colonial historian.! His 
Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in New-England, 
published in 1677, was probably the best history of King 
Philip’s War to be written by a New Englander who lived 
through it, and, according to Moses Coit Tyler, this book, 
“for its almost universal diffusion among the people, 
deserves the name of an American classic.”* Larger in 
scope, but less praised, is his General History of New- 
England from the Discovery to MDCLX XX, finished by 1682 
but not published (and then imperfectly) until 1815.* In 


1See the Dictionary of American Biography, and J. L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of 
Graduates of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1873-), vol. 1, pp. 54-62. 

*M. C. Tyler, 4 History of American Literature, 1607-1676 (New York, 1878), vol. 2, 
p. 135. Hubbard’s Narrative was reprinted by Samuel G. Drake, as The History of the 
Indian Wars in New England (Roxbury, 1865). All my references are to this edition. 

* The work was printed in 2 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, vols. 5, 6, 1815, 
and separately Cambridge, 1815. My references, except as otherwise noted, are to the 
Cambridge edition. Another and better edition, with revisions and notes, was printed in 
Boston, 1848. This, like the earlier editions, followed the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety’s manuscript, which was incomplete. It lacked the preface, and some pages at the 
beginning and end of the text were so mutilated that only a fragmentary reading could be 
printed. In 1878, however, (see Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 1878, pp. 12-3, 
38-41) the Society was given a transcript from a manuscript in England, supplying the 
passages missing in the Society’s copy. A set of sheets was printed by the Society, con- 
taining the preface and complete text of the beginning and end of the history, and it was 
proposed that these sheets be supplied to individuals and libraries in order that they might 
be inserted in the earlier printed edition. This plan was partly carried out, at least, and 
the Harvard College Library copy of the 1848 edition has the 1878 sheets bound in. 
Bibliographers, however, have either made no reference to the new sheets or have simply 
listed an “edition” of 1878, without explanation, and without noting that only in the extra 
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spite of its position as the first comprehensive history of the 
New England colonies, it has been too commonly dismissed 
as a mere transcript of Morton’s New-England’s Memoriall 
and Winthrop’s Journal, and an obvious piece of hack-work. 
James Savage says that “more than seven eighths” of 
Hubbard’s volume, “between 1630 and 1650, is borrowed, 
usually by specific extracts, occasionally with unimportant 
changes, from the text of” Winthrop. Savage’s devotion to 
the author of that text, whom he called “‘the Father of 
Massachusetts,” probably misled him into exaggeration, 
but any reader of Hubbard’s book can see for himself that it 
often leans heavily on the earlier annalists.‘ 

At the same time it usually fitted what it took from others 
into a more systematically organized text than theirs, and 
its alterations of what Morton and Winthrop had written 
were, Mr. Savage to the contrary, by no means always 
“unimportant” or “utterly trivial.’”’® Indeed, some of the 
alterations, together with other elements in Hubbard’s two 
histories, suggest that his theory of history was somewhat 
unlike that of his predecessors and contemporaries in New 
England and was, from the modern point of view, more 
acceptable than theirs. The whole question of his merits 
and defects as a historian and stylist ought probably to be 
reconsidered if he is to have the credit he deserves, but such 
a reconsideration would require more detailed discussion 
than is possible here. His attitude toward the interpretation 
of events in formal history—specifically his attitude toward 
the doctrine of providences—can, however, be treated by 
sheets printed in that year, combined with one of the earlier printed editions, can the whole 
history be read. I have seen no account of Hubbard which makes clear that his history was 
never put completely into print until 1878, and none that discusses his interesting preface, 
printed only in the extra sheets issued in that year. I have used the set of these sheets in the 
Harvard College Library copy, and refer to them by the page numbers printed in that set. 

‘John Winthrop, The History of New England from 1630 to 1649 (edited by James 


Savage, Boston, 1853), vol. 1, p. 357 n. 
5 Ibid., p. 358 n. 
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itself, and an examination of it supports the thesis that 
Hubbard was, for the time and place in which he wrote, 
relatively advanced in the methods he used in his attempt 
to understand and explain the past. 

The doctrine of providences was a commonplace of theol- 
ogy, not only in colonial New England, but elsewhere in the 
seventeenth century and before. In the simplest terms it held 
that every event was manipulated by God. A man might 
make a fortune, a city might burn, someone might be saved 
from death, or a prince might fall—in each case God 
brought about the event. Thus He often rewarded the good 
by bringing good things to them and punished the bad by 
all sorts of calamities. Sometimes, to be sure, misfortunes 
came to one of His own, and sometimes sinners lived un- 
molested, but when this happened it was to be assumed that 
man’s finite intelligence was simply unable to grasp the ends 
toward which the Almighty worked, and that the duty of the 
pious was to accept the fact, confident that divine providence 
was carrying out a divine purpose. Miraculous occurrences, 
strange happenings, curious upsets in human affairs, and 
such mysterious apparitions as eclipses and comets, were 
striking instances of God at work, rewarding, punishing, or 
warning mankind and reminding mortals that His all- 
powerful hand was ready to smite those who displeased 
Him. ‘‘An instance or act of divine intervention; an event or 
circumstance which indicates divine dispensation,” was a 
providence; a “special providence”’ was “‘a particular act of 
direct divine intervention.”’ A traveller as late as 1809 said: 
“The phrase a providence ...in New England... appears to 
be more frequently used for that which is disastrous but 
which is at the same time to be regarded and submitted to as 
the act of God,” and the Connecticut Courant in 1814 
referred to the drowning of a skater who broke through the 
ice as a “Distressing Providence.’’® 

* New English Dictionary, definition 5, under “Providence.” 
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The idea of “providences,” then, has had an enduring 
vitality, and it would be easy to cite instances of belief in it 
in various forms today. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was generally held. As Sir Charles Firth put it, 
the doctrine “that Providence intervened in the govern- 
ment of the world” was accepted by “the Elizabethans in 
general.””? It was not peculiar to New Englanders or to 
Puritans, but was part of the traditional common stock of 
Christian belief. It was, of course, highly useful to preachers 
exhorting and warning their fiocks; it also served well the 
historian looking for some principle by which to interpret the 
vagaries of historical happenings. It was accepted by writers 
and readers alike, and so it was agreed “that it was the busi- 
ness of the historian as a teacher of morality’—and he was 
commonly so regarded in the days when New England was 
colonized—‘‘to point . . . out when he related . . . events” 
that history taught God’s power and His control of mundane 
happenings and so far as possible to read in history the 
active purposes of God revealed in events.’ Philippe de 
Commines, at the end of the fifteenth century, includes in a 
long historical work a digression on Fortune, in which he 
explains that Fortune is nothing but a poetic fiction and 
that one of the personages of whom he wrote came to grief 
not by ill “fortune” but because God had abandoned him. 
Commines believes that it is not for man to judge why, in 
such cases, but none the less hazards his own guess as to the 
sin that led God in this instance to punish his servant. The 
only Fortune—or Fate—is, he maintains, God—a clear 
statement of the providential interpretation of history.® In 


7 Sir Charles Firth, “Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of the World’ ” in Essays Historical 
and Literary (Oxford, 1938), pp. 44-S. 

[bid., p. 45. 

* Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires (edited by J. Calmette, Paris, 1924-25), vol. 2, 
pp. 86-7. For this reference and those in notes 10 and 12 on pages 19 and 20, I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonard Dean of the Tulane University of Louisiana. 
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1577 William Harrison, in his Description of England, in- 
cluded in Holinshed’s Chronicles, went to some trouble to 
discuss alterations in kingdoms and to ascribe them to the 
powerful acts of God. Such changes in states, we are told, 
come usually every four hundred and thirty years, but 
“before the execution of Gods purpose dooth come to 
passe .. . sundrie tokens are sent, whereby warning is giuen, 
that without repentance he will’come and visit our offenses.” 
Alterations in kingdoms must be laid to “‘the diuine proui- 
dence and appointment of God, which onelie may be called 
destinie as S. Augustine saith, for of other destinie it is 
impietie to dreame.” ‘“The iustice of the high God” is “‘the 
cheefe cause of all.’”” He may use various means to put His 
just will into effect, but such things as treason or ambition 
or rebellion or contempt for law or religion are secondary 
causes of political changes—the first cause, “the originall 
and great cause of all,” is the “providence” of Him who 
“humbleth and exalteth whom it pleaseth him.” Edmund 
Bolton, a Catholic, wrote just before Plymouth was settled, 
that some ancient authors erred because “the Part of 
heavenly Providence in the Actions of Men is generally left 
out ...in their Histories.”” Bolton thought that the historian 
“in Love with Glory for good and Heroick Deserts” had “a 
fourfold Duty.” The first was, “‘as a Christian Comopolite, 
to discover God’s Assistances, Disappointments, and Over- 
ruling in human affairs, as he is sensibly conversant in the 
Actions of men; to establish the just Fear of his celestial 
Majesty against Atheists and Voluptuaries, for the general 
good of Mankind and the World.” Sir Walter Raleigh, too, 


” William Harrison, “An Historical Description of the Iland of, Britaine,” in Raphael 
Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1807), vol. 1, pp. 49-50. 

"Edmund Bolton, Hypercritica; or A Rule of Judgement, for writing, or reading our 
History’s, written about 1618, and reprinted in J. E. Spingarn, ed., Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908-09), vol. 1, pp. 82-115. My quotations are from this 
edition, vol. 1, pp. 84, 114. 
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wrote his History mindful “that all the events . . . in the 
world were divinely ordained.” In history, he said, we see 
“how Kings and Kingdomes have florished and fallen; and for 
what vertue and piety God made prosperous; and for what 
vice and deformity he made wretched, both the one and the 
other.” And in a brief summary of parts of modern history, 
Raleigh demonstrated “the bitter fruits of irreligious policy” 
and that “‘ill doing hath always been attended with ill suc- 
cess.”” According to him ‘‘God, who ordinarily works by 
concatenation of means, deprives the governors of under- 
standing when he intends evil to the multitude,” so that 
political catastrophes that might be explained by the bad- 
ness of rulers should in fact be explained by God’s act in 
making the rulers bad in order to accomplish His own pur- 
poses. “The... just God, who liveth and governeth all 
things for ever, doth in these our times,” says Raleigh, “give 
victory, courage and discourage, raise and throw down 
kings, estates, cities, and nations, for the same offences 
which were committed of old, and are committed in the 
present.” God “‘hath... punished... sins... in these our 
days, by . . . famine, plagues, war, loss, vexation, death, 
sickness and calamities.” 

It was with such ideas, then, that the early seventeenth 
century historian, in England or the colonies, went to work. 
Whether he was Anglican, Catholic, or Puritan; Londoner, 
Virginian, or New Englander, he was likely to believe that 
the first cause of all historical events was God. Of course he 
might—and often did—emphasize in his writing the “second 
causes,’ the immediate material circumstances that seemed 
to dictate what happened, but the more pious and moralistic 
he was the more he was likely to look at history as the proof 
of God’s providence, showing how He punished sin and 


2 Sir Charles Firth, op. cit., pp. 42, 44; Sir Walter Raleigh, The History of the World 
(Edinburgh, 1820), vol. 3, p. 206; vol. 4, p. 119. 
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rewarded virtue. The more religiously minded the historian 
was, the more he would try to give consistency and pattern 
to his work by displaying the actions of men as controlled 
by God, working out His divine purpose for them. 

Naturally, then, New England Puritans stressed the 
theory that history was primarily a record of God’s provi- 
dence. They were conscientious in putting down on paper, 
so far as possible, everything that took place, since God 
worked in everything, but they often seem most interested 
in what they thought illustrated best God’s supreme power 
in human affairs, and most pleased when a narrative can be 
interpreted as an example of the operation of divine provi- 
dence. In Bradford there is clearly put the theory that the 
facts he treats were significant not merely in themselves but 
as parts of an age-old struggle between God and the devil, 
and formed a special chapter in Protestantism’s triumphant 
advance—an advance made possible because of God’s 
constant providential care. Every reader of Winthrop’s 
Journal recognizes the loving care with which it treats those 
happenings which seemed to its author instances of the 
Lord’s direct intervention in the affairs of New Englanders. 
And Johnson’s history of Massachusetts was, as its sub-title, 
The Wonder-W orking Providence, shows, a work founded on 
the idea that the colony had prospered because God had 
favored its people as allies of Christ against Satan. 

These were the major New England historians who pre- 
ceded Hubbard, and two of them, at least, he must have 
read. He had probably seen Raleigh’s history and Holin- 
shed’s, too, but, whether he had or not, he was surely 
thoroughly conversant with the historical theory which 
made the record of human events a tale of God’s all-power- 
ful and immediate control of the world, and interpreted the 
record usually as proof of God’s love for righteousness and 
His hatred of sin. Moreover by the 70’s, when Hubbard 
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began to write history, the learned and pious in Massa- 
chusetts were putting special emphasis on the doctrine of 
providences. No special emphasis had been needed when 
Bradford, Winthrop, and Johnson wrote. It had then been 
easy to find examples of “‘exceptions to the settled order’’ of 
nature, cases in which God brought about an event, not 
miraculous (for orthodox Puritans left no place for miracles) 
but unusual. It had been normal to regard such things as 
accomplished by God’s use of natural means for His own 
purposes, “by arranging the causes or influencing the 
agents” employed “rather than by forcible interposition and 
direct compulsion.”’ A providence for the Puritan was “‘not 
contrary to nature,” but an instance of “‘Nature .. . turned 
off its course,” and so long as many natural processes were 
still not understood, there were plenty of events that seemed 
to fit this definition. But by 1675, say, it was different. 
Puritans of that day were coming to feel that “greater 
stress should now be placed upon the uncommon and the 
peculiar than upon the regular’’—that is, upon providential 
happenings." 

The new feeling came partly because the advance of 
science was bringing more and more phenomena into the cat- 
egory of normal operations under some natural law, and 
partly because the pious saw signs of sluggish complacency 
in New England and hoped that harping on the history of 
how God had specially favored the first settlers might incite 
their less godly offspring to greater efforts toward righteous- 
ness. ‘Preaching upon special providences’’—or writing 
histories of them—‘‘was a strategic device for arousing the 
emotions of a sluggish generation.”"* Morton’s Memoriall, 
published in 1669, and one of Hubbard’s chief sources, illus- 


3 Perry Miller, The New England Mind, The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939), 
p. 228. 
4 Jbid., p. 229. 
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trates admirably the new zeal for recording “‘providences.” 
It follows Bradford almost word for word, but it goes 
farther in stressing the providential. Any reader who com- 
pares the two texts will find places where Morton’s adds to 
Bradford’s by supplying explicit comments on this or that 
as an example of God’s direct action." 

Morton represented an official attitude, endorsed in 
Massachusetts as well as in Plymouth.'’* The General Court 
of the Bay voted in 1672 to encourage the collection of 
providences, events “beyond what could in reason have 
binn expected,” as a means of bringing citizens to serve 
the Lord.” In the next year Urian Oakes called for a history 
of the colonies because “God hath shewn” them “almost un- 
exampled unparall[elled mercy.” “It is our great duty,” 
Oakes said, “‘to be the Lords Remembrancers or Recorders .. . 
that the mercies of the Lord... . that all the loving kind- 
nesses of God, and his singular favours . . . might be Chroni- 
cled and communicated.’”!® 

King Philip’s War impressed even more on the pious 
colonists the idea that to prove again the validity of God’s 
overruling providence might rekindle piety. The colonists 
defeated the Indians only after suffering diastrous losses, 
and, according to the preachers, rather by God’s mercy than 
by their own prowess. The war was a punishment for sins, 
said the pulpit orators; sins might be reformed by making 
clear in history—general history or specific accounts of the 
war—the dependence of errant man on the Almighty’s 
providential control. Increase Mather pointed his narrative 

% Nathaniel Morton, New Englands Memoriall (Cambridge, 1669). My references to it 


are to the facsimile edition, ed. Howard J. Hall, New York, 1937. 
% For the official support given to Morton’s work, see H. J. Hall’s introduction in his 


7N. B. Shurtleff, ed., Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
(Boston, 1854), vol. 4, part 2, p. 515 (15 May 1672). 

% Urian Oakes, New-England Pleaded with, quoted in P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, The 
Puritans (New York, 1938), p. 81. 
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of the struggle with King Philip toward making a record “of 
the Providential Dispensations of God,” and what he 
“mainly designed” in writing his Brief History “‘was the 
subsequent Exhortation” appended to it. The exhortation 
was, of course, a plea for reform, since the war had been 
God’s punishment of sinners." 

But when we turn to William Hubbard’s history of the 
Indian war, printed in 1677, and compare it with Increase 
Mather’s; or to Hubbard’s General History, the first draft of 
which was ready by 1680, and examine it with Winthrop’s 
Journal and Morton’s Memoriall, its chief sources; we find 
clear indications that Hubbard was less concerned with the 
providential interpretation of history than Oakes or the 
General Court might have wished. He is, for one thing, a 
little more cautious than his contemporaries about believing 
all he heard about marvellous occurrences, even when they, 
if true, would testify to God’s might. In his General History 
he says, “Divers reports have passed up and down the 
country of several ominous accidents happening .. . as of 
earthquakes in some places, and of several vollies of shot 
heard in the air in the year 1667, but because many that 
lived not far off those places, when the said accidents were 
supposed to fall out, know nothing thereof, no more notice 
shall here be taken of the same than a bare hint of the 
report.”” Only when a story was vouched for by those in a 
position to know, could it be accepted—and Hubbard does 
tell of an explosion of earth caused “by a mineral vapour,” 
since “the whole town of Wells are witnesses of the truth 
of this relation.”° He refers to the alleged supernatural 
warnings of the coming of King Philip’s War—mysterious 
gunfire “‘heard in the Ayer, in sundry Places”—with thinly 


19 Increase Mather, A Brief History of the War with the Indians in New-England (Boston, 
1676). See S. G. Drake’s reprint of this, as The History of King Philip’s War (Boston, 
1862), pp. 36, 37. 

* Hubbard, History, p. 646. 
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veiled scepticism. About all this, he says, ‘““The judicious 
Reader may take what Notice he pleaseth.”’ It is worth noting 
that Cotton Mather later confidently retailed the story of 
the mysterious gunshots without a hint of disbelief. 
Hubbard, of course, does believe that divine providences, 
well vouched for, should be recorded, but when he writes of 
them he sometimes seems to play up the immediate material 
cause, explainable in natural terms, rather than to harp on 
their possible significance as direct acts of God. There are 
passages in which he puts the natural explanation on an 
equal footing with the supernatural; this was not the method 
of the historian who was convinced that history was chiefly 
valuable as a record of God’s providence. The Indians,Hub- 
bard wrote, did not “offer any uncivil Carriage to any of the 
Females, nor ever attempted the Chastity of any of them, 
either being restrained of God . . . or by some accidental 
Cause, which held them from doing any Wrong in that 
Kind.” Of a town that fared better than most, he says that 
its relative safety was owing to God’s mercy, but follows this 
with: “‘Under God, the Courage of the Inhabitants was a 
great Means of their Preservation.”” ‘This courage was 
described, and then attributed to God’s upholding the 


spirit of the townsfolk.” 
In both these cases Hubbard is far from denying God’s 


supreme control, but in each he goes on to make what hap- 
pened intelligible in terms of the rational and natural. In 
other passages he seems puzzled by the event he describes, 
but prefers to invoke “chance” rather than to solve the 
difficulty by laying the occurrence directly to the immediate 
providence of God. Once, when Philip was not pursued far 
enough, the comment is: “What the Reason was .. . it is 


* Hubbard, Narrative, vol. 2, p. 262; C. Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 
1853-55), vol. 2, p. 560. 
® Hubbard, Narrative, vol. 1, pp. 167, 192. 
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better to suspend, than too critically enquire. . . . Time and 
Chance hapneth to all Men, so that the most likely Means 
are often frustrated of their desired End.’’ To be sure, a 
moral is tacked on: “‘All humane endeavours shall arrive at 
no other Success, than the Counsel of God hath preordained, 
that no Flesh might glory in their own Wisdom, but give 
unto God the Praise of all their Successes, and quietly bear 
whatever miscarriages he hath ordered to befall them,” but 
**Time and Chance” after all seem to be what first came to 
Hubbard’s mind when he tried to understand what hap- 
pened.** Again, he is perplexed by colonial reverses. The 
leaders were not always wise, he thinks; the weather some- 
times worked against them. Officers and men were brave 
and diligent, “but Time and Chance hath strangely inter- 
posed to the prolonging of our Miseries.”** Particularly 
striking is a sentence praising the ability of the coldnists to 
defend themselves when outnumbered, which leads to the 
clause “‘unless at such Times when Providence seemed as it 
were to Trouble the Wheels of our Motions, and fight against 
us.” Is not the implication, intended or not, that the 
“Wheels of our Motions,” the smooth-running natural 
machine, went on by itself, with God important only as the 
engineer who started it, except when He chose to interfere 
in the process for some inscrutable end? Read thus, the 
passage makes historical event normally a matter of the 
orderly working of a machine, and shifts God’s Providence 
out of the central position. 

Hubbard’s attitude is still clearer in his general history of 
New England. In it he often seems more interested than 
were Bradford, Winthrop, Johnson, Morton, or the Mathers, 
in the working out of earthly affairs in earthly terms, more 


% Hubbard, Narrative, vol. 1, pp. 90-1. 
% Tbid., vol. 2, p. 259. 
% [bid., p. 260. 
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interested than they in tracing the rationally explainable 
causes and effects, and less inclined than they to fly to 
“divine providences” as the best solvent of any historical 
problem. Of course he does not renounce the doctrine of 
providence. He refers to it often, expounds it, shows its 
relevance to this or that event. He takes over bodily many 
tales of “‘providences” told by Winthrop or Morton. At 
intervals the History turns from its narrative of political 
and ecclesiastical events to chapters on ‘‘Various occurrents”’ 
or “Memorable accidents” or ‘Memorable occurrents and 
sad accidents,’ each covering a period of years and each 
containing some records of “‘providences.”” But none the less 
the emphasis on God’s intervention in mundane affairs 
seems subdued in comparison to Morton’s or Johnson’s. 
The special chapters in which “providences”’ are described 
are headed with the words “occurrents”’ or “‘accidents,”’ not 
“providences,” and the total impression of Hubbard’s pages 
is that, whatever the reason, he was less concerned than his 
predecessors with the doctrine of providence as a central 
principle for the historian. 

Take, for example, some excerpts from his preface, which 
is apparently very little known to students of his work. His 
whole design, he says, “is only to render a just account of the 
proceedings of” the colonists, “together with the merciful 
providences of the Almighty towards them.”’ Providences 
come in, to be sure, but rather as an adjunct to “the pro- 
ceedings” than as their determining cause.” “Notice is also 
taken,”’ Hubbard continues, “of the severe dispensations 
they have all along been acquainted with . . . wherein they 
have been many ways humbled and proved, yet not without 
comfortable expectation of receiving good in their latter end. 
For ever since they forsook their fathers’ houses and the 
pleasant heritage of their ancestors they have by solemn 


* Preface, p. x. Cf. note 3 ante. 
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providence been ordered . . . into the barren wilderness and 
remote deserts, to the care of the concerns of the great 
Shepherd.’’”” This is a relatively restrained statement, sure- 
ly, as to God’s overruling and continuing Providence. The 
“‘dispensations,”” as Hubbard puts it, may simply be taken 
to be the materially conditioned trials of colonization, which 
toughened and chastened the pioneers, and he does not 
explicitly insist that they revealed the hand of God. Per- 
haps he took this for granted and knew his readers would; 
perhaps he was actually thinking more of the immediate and 
concrete conditions than of the divine source. His next 
sentence, to be sure, does accent providence, but only to the 
extent that God decreed the settlement of the wilderness. It 
leaves open the question whether after the decree was 
carried out the settlers were day by day punished, rewarded, 
warned, and guided by continuous divine interventions, or 
whether their history can be read simply as the orderly 
working out of natural laws and immediate causes under a 
special set of circumstances, established and set in motion 
by a Deity presiding from a distance but not often directly 
interfering in earthly events. Nor is it necessary to read 
God’s immediate intervention into such a passage as that 
in which Hubbard declares his wish “‘to search more narrowly 
into the beginning of things relating to that plantation, 
tracing them to their first original; the series and order of 
which is here presented that it may appear. . . from what 
beginning and by what steps and degrees they have been 
carried on to the state wherein they now stand.” And 
early in the text of the History itself is a passage which cer- 
tainly suggests that Hubbard thought of history in terms of 
concrete and material causation quite as naturally—perhaps 
more naturally—than he thought of it in terms of special 


7 Preface, pp. x, xi. 
% Ibid., p. xii. 
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“providence.”’ He writes of the “incredible success of those 
planations of New England, that from so small and mean 
beginnings, did in so few years overspread so large a tract 
of land,” and lays this success to “‘the industry and diligent 
pains of a poor people, to which alone, next under the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, must the success of the whole business 
be ascribed.””® The bad logic of the sentence—success was 
due to the people’s industry alone—and yet not alone to 
that, since it was due also to God’s blessing—gives the reader 
the sense that what Hubbard most cared about and instinc- 
tively wrote was that the triumph was achieved by poor 
men’s diligent pains. His clause about the “blessing of God”’ 
seems to have been afterthought or perfunctory concession 
to convention, awkwardly fitted into a sentence that reads 
more intelligibly without it. 

Other tests seem to bear out the theory that Hubbard, 
however unconsciously, was less interested in the unusual 
event revealing God’s direct activity in the world than in 
the orderly working out of history in terms of mundane 
causes. Morton describes how “‘it pleased God to go on in a 
manifestation of his displeasure against New-England, in a 
very remarkable manner” by causing lightning to kill three 
persons in Marshfield in 1666. This, Morton said, was a 
“sad Dispensation of Gods hand,” and leads into a dis- 
quisition on thunder and lightning as means by which man 
is divinely punished or warned. The record of the three 
deaths occurs in Hubbard, but there is no reflection on 
“providence” and no moralizing on the divine source of 
lightning.*® John Cotton dies in 1652, and Morton pays a 
brief tribute to him but gives almost as much space to an 
account of how a comet was seen at the time of Mr. Cotton’s 
sickness, and went out soon after his death. This was, for 


*® Extra sheets of 1878 (cf. note 3 ante), p. 14. 
*® Morton, Memoriall, pp. 178-9; Hubbard, History, p. 642. 
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Morton, “‘a very signal testimony, that God had... removed 
a bright star” from the church. Hubbard devotes a long 
passage to Cotton’s demise and his character, but does not 
mention the comet in connection with him.*! Morton tells 
of William Bradford’s death, and Thomas Prince’s election 
as governor at Plymouth, explaining how God influenced 
the voting to secure a happy result—‘‘a good demonstration 
that he was chosen of God for us, and by his blessing made 
an Instrument of much peace and settlement.”’ ‘“The Lord 
also directing the Freemen of this Jurisdiction at the same 
time in their Election to the choice of a discreet and able 
Council,” Morton continues, “through the goodness of 
God,”” Plymouth prospered. The passage ends in a plea 
that God be praised. Hubbard follows his mention of Brad- 
ford’s passing with this: ““But he who made it at the first 
utterance a divine proverb, (in the mount of the Lord it shall 
be seen,) hath in all following ages made it good to the 
experience of his people; in that those, in whom the choice 
of the people in that jurisdiction hath since centered, have 
been furnished with that measure of assistance as hath 
carried them through the difficulties, as they have met withal 
in their government.” The difference in emphasis is 
obvious.*? 

No doubt a close comparison of Hubbard and his sources 
would reveal more of the same sort. Certainly there are 
some passages in the General History, which, taken by 
themselves, suggest a subtle difference between its author’s 
point of view and that of earlier New England historians. 
Hubbard tells the story of “fan old man that used to go to 
sea in a small boat, without any other help save a dog,”’ who 
was one day warned of a coming storm but said “he would 
go to sea, though the devil were there.”” “Whether the devil 


31 Morton, p. 135; Hubbard, pp. 553-4. 
® Morton, pp. 151-2; Hubbard, p. 556. 
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were there at sea or no,”” Hubbard remarks, “‘it is no mat- 
ter.” The old man’s “‘vessel was never seen more.” Here an 
obvious chance to moralize on God’s providential punish- 
ment of arrogance and defiance is neglected in favor of a 
comment that smacks of a half-humorous scepticism toward 
supernatural influences on the mariner’s life.** More striking, 
perhaps, is Hubbard’s conclusion to his chapter on the New 
England climate, in which he tells of the frosts that shorten 
Massachusetts summers: ““The unserchable providence of 
Almighty God is the more to bee admired, that doth so 
richely clothe the earth of the countrey in so short a space... 
for although some times it be the middle of May before the 
fruit trees bee blossomed out, or the fallowed ground of the 
fields bee willing to receive its portion of the seed... yet 
within three monthes after, the harvest of English graine 
will bee fit for the hand of the reaper.’ Here, clearly, is 
God’s hand bringing good harvests in spite of short growing 
seasons—but Hubbard is not content to leave it at that, and 
ends the passage on a quite different note. ““Whence we may 
conclude, that the salubriousness of the aire in this countrey 
depends much upon the winter’s frost; and the earth, as to 
its fruitfullnesse, is as much beholding to the summer’s heat, 
and influence of celestiall planets.”** To be sure the air, the 
frost, the earth, and the planets might be regarded as 
providentially disposed, but Hubbard’s emphasis is on the 
purely natural causes of a natural phenomenon, and not on 
its divine origin. 

Finally, in writing of 1640, Hubbard presents a comment 
on events, puzzling at best, but most intelligible if read as 
the work of a man whose attitude toward the providential 
interpretation of history was tinctured by a more rational 
point of view. 


*% Hubbard, p. 198. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
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“‘Hitherunto divine providence did, with arms of abundant 
goodness, as a nursing father, uphold this infant province of 
New England, as was said of Ephraim, when God learned 
him to go, taking him by the hand. But for the future they 
were left more to stand upon their own legs, and shift for 
themselves; for now there was a great change in the state of 
the country, the inhabitants being put to great straits by 
reason of the fall of the price of cattle, the breeding and in- 
crease of which had been the principal means of upholding 
the country next under divine favour, shining out upon them, 
by many unexpected advantages.” 

Hitherto, Hubbard explains, cattle brought £25 a head 
because new immigrants caused a steady demand. Now 
immigrants became few, and cattle prices dropped to as low 
as £5 a head. Clothes had been bought with the proceeds of 
cattle sales, so that under the new conditions “‘the general 
court made several orders for the manufacture of woollen 
and linen cloth; which with God’s blessing upon man’s 
endeavour, in a little time stopped this gap in part, and 
soon after another door was opened by special providence. 
For when one hand was shut by way of supply from England, 
another was opened by way of traffick, first to the West 
Indies and Wine Islands.’’ Thence came cotton, which the 
colonists worked into cloth. ‘They also bred sheep and 
planted hemp and flax. So, “‘thanks be to the Almighty, the 
country was not driven to those straits to lay hold of the 
skirts of the next comer, for want of meat and clothing; for 
being so well furnished with the one, they soon found out a 
way by the abundance thereof, to supply themselves with 
the other, which hath been the general way of the sub- 
sistence of the country ever since; and is like, by the blessing 
of heaven, to continue, so long as the original grant of divine 
bounty continues, (which is the grand tenour [tenure!?| 
whereby mankind do hold in capite of the supreme Head and 
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Governour of the world) of multiplying the fish of the sea, 
and beasts on the earth, or fowl in the air, and the growing 
of the grass and fruits of the earth, for the food of man and 
beast, that their granaries may be full, their oxen strong to 
labour, and other creatures bring forth thousands in their 
streets.’’% 

Just what does Hubbard mean by saying that until 1640 
divine providence upheld New England but thereafter left 
it more to stand on its own feet? The most plausible reading 
seems to be that he thought of “‘divine providence” here as a 
matter of the unusual or exceptional happening, serving as a 
special blessing for God’s people, and saw colonial history 
after 1640 as conditioned less by such extraordinary boons 
than by the working out of natural causes, always, to be 
sure, in accordance with the plan and order of the world 
established by God, but proceeding in terms of the pre- 
dictable and the rationally explainable rather than in terms 
of miracle or direct divine intervention for the nonce in- 
terrupting the course of earthly affairs. The country had 
prospered because of an economic situation involving supply 
and demand for cattle. This was, of course, “next under 
God’s blessing’’—made possible by Him who created the 
situation—but the historian’s task, as Hubbard saw it, was 
to discuss cattle prices in relation to immigration and the 
opening of new markets rather than to focus solely or prin- 
cipally on God’s manipulation of event. Trade with the 
Indies was opened by “special providence”—that was 
admitted—but after all the good results rested on man’s 
endeavor under a definable set of economic circumstances, 
and the net effect of the whole passage is a pushing back of 
God’s agency to a point where He is little more than a prime 
mover, the ordainer of a beneficial and orderly system, with- 
in which human prosperity was best understood in terms of 


*® Hubbard, pp. 238-9. 
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men’s own effort, their prudence, and the natural working 
out of material causes. The interpretation is not sustained, 
but the very inconsistencies which result from Hubbard’s 
conflicting allegiances to it and to the older more exclusively 
“‘providential” point of view, throw into relief the relatively 
modern aspect of some of his pages, with their concentration 
on good air as a cause of soil fertility or immigration as the 
cause of high prices for cattle rather than on the “‘unsearch- 
able ways” of Providence to be accepted so completely that 
no further explanation of events is felt necessary. 

If this view of Hubbard’s work is correct, it is perhaps 
worth noting that he spent his early boyhood in England, 
came to this country with his father, a farmer, when he was 
fourteen, and that it was not until fourteen years after his 
graduation from Harvard in 1642, that he seems to have 
entered regularly into service as a divine. For a time, it 
appears, he studied medicine. Possibly his detachment from 
the purely theological for the earlier part of his life helped to 
develop in him a view of life occasionally more “rational” 
than that of Bradford, Winthrop, or Johnson, who, although 
they were laymen too, wrote when theological motives were 
invincibly dominant in the colonies, or than that of Morton, 
whose role was that of a champion of the old order in a time 
when godlessness seemed to be gaining ground. It is prob- 
ably significant, too, that Hubbard was an ardent believer 
in the theory of “order” in society, established by God, and 
wrote eloquently on it.*® There is after all a possible kinship 
between the notion that government and society rest on a 
firm systematic basis, decreed by God, that each of his 
creatures has a place in a regular scheme, and the idea that 
the operations of history are to be seen less as a record of 


% See the excerpt from his The Happiness of a People in the Wisdome of Their Rulers, etc. 
(Boston, 1676), in P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, The Puritans, pp. 247 ff., and Miller’s 
comments, ibid., pp. 181-94. 
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events each directly produced by God’s act than as a picture 
of the working of a carefully designed mechanism, set up by 
God and controlled by him, but running ordinarily in terms 
of immediate material cause and effect not necessarily in- 
volving constant supernatural manipulation.” 

Today we are prone to explain a historian’s theory or atti- 
tude in part, at least, by reference to his political sympathies 
and affiliations, and it is possible that the emphasis put on 
“providences”’ by orthodox Puritans in 1680, and Hubbard’s 
occasional variation from them on this point, may be related 
to their stand on a political issue. The charter of Massa- 
chusetts was being threatened by the royal authorities, and 
the ardently patriotic were zealous to defend it. What better 
way to show the iniquity of attacks on the charter than to 
prove historically that the colonists were God’s own people, 
a virtuous nation entitled to all their rights and liberties, and 
what better way to prove this in history than to play up 
wherever possible instances of God’s providential interposi- 
tion on behalf of New Englanders, His aid to the godly and 
His vengeance on their enemies? But Hubbard was, on the 


® Toward the end of the Narrative (vol. 2, p. 248-58), Hubbard discusses the whole 
matter of providences, fully but not always convincingly. His point seems to be that 
history is the record of God’s providence, but the operation of that providence is sometimes 
beyond the historian’s grasp. It worked by natural means, and thus events could ordinarily 
be ascribed to immediate material causes. Therefore perhaps all that could be said posi- 
tively was that it is well to be wary of sin and meek in suffering, since all men are in God’s 
hand. All this was good Puritan doctrine, but from the point of view of historiography it is 
worth noting that within the limits of such doctrine a historian may take any one of several 
attitudes toward his material. He may concern himself especially with the exceptional or 
strange event that seems to show God’s control of material forces for His own ends, and 
ascribe it directly to providence rather than attempt any rational material explanation of 
it. This is often the way of Bradford and Winthrop. Or the historian may, the while he 
writes all he can of temporal events, present them first of all as evidences of God’s benev- 
olence toward His own and His avenging hatred of the profane—thus turning the record 
into a kind of allegory about a divinely waged war. This was Edward Johnson’s method. 
Or, as in Morton the story may be told with deliberate accenting of those data most readily 
interpreted as God’s rewarding of saints and punishment of sinners, even though the im- 
mediate earthly causes of the happenings are natural. But Hubbard’s interest often seems 
to be chiefly in the immediate working of material cause and effect, and he is less inclined 
than the other New England historians to give providence any essential role. 
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charter question, one of the so-called “moderates”? who, in 
Palfrey’s words, were “‘most obsequious to the usurpations 
of the King.’’** Accordingly he did not have the political 
motive that others may have had in his day for recording 
New England history so far as possible in terms of the 
operations of God’s power in the interests of His chosen 
people, and so may have felt more free to look at historical 
events largely in terms of “‘rational” and scientific cause and 
effect. 

Support for this hypothesis comes from the behavior of the 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay. In 1680 it appointed a 
committee to read Hubbard’s history of New England and 
to report to the next session of the Court, in order “‘that the 
Court may then, as they shall then judge meete, take order 
for the impression thereof.”’ But is was nearly two years 
before anything was done. Then the Court expressed its 
gratitude for Hubbard’s labors, and voted him £50, but did 
nothing about printing the history, deciding instead that a 
transcript should be made, “that it may be the more easily 
perused, in order to the satisfaction of this Court.” Five 
months later the £50 was still unpaid.*® Obviously the 
Court’s enthusiasm for Hubbard’s history was very moder- 
ate. One reason for this may well have been the fact that 
Hubbard’s emphasis on the providential interpretation of 
colonial history was less primary and explicit than the more 
orthodox legislators desired. 

All this is conjecture. What is certain is that Hubbard now 
and then shows a more “‘modern”’ attitude toward history 
than his New England contemporaries, or his successor in 
historiography, Cotton Mather. Mr. Savage, editing 
Winthrop, was surprised that Hubbard left out all reference 


% J. G. Palfrey, History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty (Boston, 1858-65), 
vol. 3, p. 360. 

*N. B. Shurtleff, ed., Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay, 
vol. 5, pp. 279 (11 June 1680), 378 (11 October 1682), 394 (30 March 1683). 
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to the blowing up of the ship Mary Rose, a casualty “the 
most striking recorded by Winthrop.” It showed to Win- 
throp “the judgment of God upon . . . scorners of his ordi- 
nances” and gave occasion for reflections on the Lord’s good 
care of his own people “beyond ordinary ways of provi- 
dence.”” But Hubbard omits the whole story, and in what he 
takes from the next paragraph of Winthrop, leaves out 
another reference to God’s activity in colonial affairs.“ Here, 
as elsewhere, one gets the impression that Hubbard was 
groping for a way of reading history which should not rely 
too heavily on extraordinary providence. By so doing he 
may have annoyed his more orthodox contemporaries, but to 
us he seems to have been moving toward the conceptions of 
history that were to govern most later writing. He was not 
consistent and at times he writes of “‘providences” just as 
any conventional Puritan of his day might have. He had 
clearly not thought out a single logical scheme for historical 
interpretation, but it is none the less plain that in some 
passages he outstripped other New England historians of his 
generation in the relative modernity of his method of inter- 
preting the past. 


“ Winthrop, vol. 2, pp. 13-4; Hubbard, History, 224-6. 
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Part of an Almanack 


BY ALBERT C. BATES 


This article was printed in an abridged form in the 
Yale University Library Gazette for October, 1942. 


HERE has recently come to light among the Ezra 

Stiles papers in the Yale University Library an almanac 
which is unique in its form and of much historical interest. 
Its first peculiarity is that it is issued in broadside form. 
That is, instead of being made up as a small book, as were 
most early American almanacs, it is printed on one side only 
of a sheet of paper, the printed sheet measuring 6} by 12}; 
inches. In this form it could easily be fastened to the wall, 
so that it might be readily consulted without the trouble of 
turning leaves or otherwise handling it. Early American 
almanacs issued in this form are of great rarity. Less thana 
half dozen such almanacs issued in or for the colony or state 
of Connecticut in the eighteenth century have survived; 
the one now under consideration being the earliest known 
example.’ Its second peculiarity is that it contains the 
calendar for the months of September, October, November, 
and December only of the year 1752, followed by an ex- 
planatory note of some length addressed to the ‘‘Reader.” 
The heading or title states that it is “Part of an Almanack 
for the Year 1752.”’ Upon examination it is to be noted that 
the calendar for September contains but nineteen days 


1 Although William Pierce’s Cambridge Press almanac of 1639 is supposed to have been 
printed in broadside, the next mention of an almanac printed in the colonies “after the 
London Manner” is a newspaper advertisement of one at Boston for 1725. The earliest 
extant example seems to be a copy of James Franklin’s Newport almanac for 1731, now in 
the Shepley Collection of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Several, including one by 
Benjamin Franklin for 1741, were advertised in the Philadelphia press during the next 
decade, but no copy is known to have survived.—Ed. 
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instead of the usual thirty; Wednesday, the second of the 
month, being followed by Thursday, the fourteenth, and 
there are only two Sundays in the month. This strange 
break in the numbering of the days of this month was caused 
by change from the Julian or “Old Style” to the Gregorian 
or ‘‘New Style” calendar. Under the old style not enough 
time had been allowed to a year and in consequence over a 
long period the calendar had run behind eleven days as 
compared with the true siderial time. To correct this the 
Parliament of Great Britain, at the session ending in Jan- 
uary 1750/51, passed “‘An Act for Regulating the Com- 
mencement of the Year and for Correcting the Calendar now 
in Use.”” In addition to dropping the eleven days the Act 
also decreed that beginning with 1752 the legal year should 
begin on January first and not on March twenty-fifth, as 
previously. The effect of the Act was to do away with the 
necessity of using double dating, stating both years, for all 
dates falling between January first, which was commonly 
regarded as the beginning of the year, and the legal begin- 
ning on March twenty-fifth. Timothy Green of New London, 
the only printer working in Connecticut at this period, re- 
printed this Act of Parliament for and at the expense of the 
colony previous to October, 1752, in an edition of eighty-six 
copies, only one of which is now known to be extant. 

But to return to the broadside almanac. It certainly was 
printed for use in Connecticut as it gives all the times and 
places when the courts in the colony were to be held. The 
question at once occurs to the student of printing and the 
bibliographer, where and by whom was this almanac printed? 
Unfortunately it bears no imprint and a study of it fails to 
give positive or convincing evidence on these points. In type 
and style it is not similar to such almanacs as are available 
that were printed in New York or in Newport, Rhode Island; 
nor is the type similar to that used by J. Draper, who printed 
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the popular Ames and most of the other almanacs issued in 
Boston at this period. The type and style also differ in most 
particulars from the Roger Sherman almanac for 1753 
printed by Timothy Green in New London, as well as from 
the reprints of the Ames almanacs issued by him in New 
London during the decade next following. Thus far no 
probable printer of the 1752 broadside has appeared; but let 
us approach the question of a printer from a different angle. 
In the spring of 1709 Thomas Short, the first printer in 
Connecticut, came from Boston and set up his press in New 
London. He continued in the work of printing in that town 
until his death on September 27, 1712. The inventory of his 
estate includes four cases of type, doubtless indicating that 
he had four fonts or sizes of type. He is known to have had 
two sizes and is believed to have also had some old type that 
may have belonged to his deceased brother-in-law, Bartholo- 
mew Green of Boston. The type with which the broadside 
almanac was printed was evidently old, as it shows wear and 
some of the letters are imperfect. The long note which 
follows the four months calendar explains the change of style 
and also states that all dates of agreements, bonds, inden- 
tures and fairs after September second should be reckoned 
by adding eleven days, while festivals of the church and 
courts “‘are to be observed on the same nominal Days as 
before.” As Green had already reprinted the Act of Parlia- 
ment in New London he would be familiar with these regula- 
tions which it contained. May it not be reasonably assumed 
that Green printed this broadside almanac in New London 
and, perhaps because his regular type was tied up in other 
work, used the old type which had formerly been in one of 
the cases of his predecessor, Thomas Short? In fact we know 
that he had not yet at this time completed the printing and 
binding of the 1750 revision of the Acts and Laws of the 
colony. 
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The almanac almost universally used in Connecticut at 
this period was that of Nathaniel Ames, printed in and 
calculated for the meridian of Boston. As the true time of 
eastern Connecticut, the region of New London, is only 
about four minutes different from that stated by Ames, his 
almanacs could be used in Connecticut without apparent 
error. The times of the sun’s rising and of the moon’s rising 
and setting as given in the broadside are evidently newly 
calculated for that almanac. Occasionally they are the same 
as those given by Ames; but usually they are from one to five 
or six minutes different. The broadside also gives the correct 
date for the session of the General Court at New Haven, 
October 12, the second Thursday, whereas Ames gives it as 
October 14, the second Wednesday, which is incorrect. The 
date of the freemen’s meeting, September 19, is also noted. 
The dates for holding the Inferior and Superior Courts in the 
different counties of Connecticut are given, followed usually 
by a notation of what the date would have been in the “old 
style” of reckoning. These various features would seem to 
indicate that the broadside was especially prepared for 
Connecticut and so probably printed in the colony and by 
its only printer Timothy Green of New London. Comparison 
of the broadside with the “Confession of Faith,” better 
known as the “Saybrook Platform,” printed by Thomas 
Short in 1710, reveals a number of letters and figures inci- 
dentally used in the latter publication which appear to be 
identical with similar letters and figures used in printing the 
broadside almanac. However, individual type forms are 
tricky things on which to base any positive statement, and 
perhaps too much reliance should not be placed on these 
apparent identifications. 

The question naturally arises, who was the author of the 
almanac, the compiler of the astronomical calculations and 
the writer of the explanatory note to the reader? Could 
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printer Green, like Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster, “‘time 
and tide presage”? It is not impossible, but in the opinion 
of the writer, it seems much more likely that the author was 
none other than Ezra Stiles himself. He had been grad- 
uated from Yale in 1746; became a tutor in the College in 
1749; was much interested in astronomy and mathematics, 
as is evidenced by his observations of the comet of 1759 and 
o! the transit of Venus ten years later. His diary has extensive 
notes of this latter occurrence. While a tutor he conducted a 
thorough course in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and during this period of more than six years “he paid 
particular attention to the study of philosophy and as- 
tronomy; and his experiments in the one science, with his 
calculations in the other, compose a manuscript quarto 
volume.”” What more natural or more likely than that he 
should have compiled this “Part of an Almanack”’? 

The copy being considered was found among Doctor 
Stiles’ papers and doubtless belonged to him originally. It 
has on its margin four pen annotations. The first, against 
October 23, reads “‘Journeying Newp and Providence.” 
It is known that Stiles visited Newport in 1754 and he 
probably already had many friends there, for in the following 
year, 1755, he was settled as minister over the Second Con- 
gregational Church in that place. The second, against 
October 28, is “Mortlake,” a locality now a part of the town 
of Pomfret, never incorporated as a separate town. The 
third annotation is against November 7 and reads “‘Arrivd 
To Y. C,” which can only be taken to mean Yale College. 
The fourth annotation is the word ““Gown”’ written against 
the date of December 20. This is explained by an entry in 
Doctor Stiles’ diary. On November 14 he undertook the 
instruction of a class of thirty-four freshmen in Virgil and 
the Greek Testament. Four weeks later they were assigned 
an order of precedence. Six days after this, on December 20, 
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the diary states that “They presented me with a Gown.” 
For this gift he returned them thanks in Latin. These an- 
notations are in Doctor Stiles’ handwriting and would indi- 
cate the taking of a two weeks’ respite from his duties as 
tutor. 

Apparently the Act directing the change of style was not 
known in this country until after the regular almanacs for 
the year 1752 had been issued, for no American almanac has 
been found in which the eleven days are omitted from 
September, although copies are known in which the change 
has been made with pen. Green’s bill for reprinting this Act 
is dated August 17, 1752. 

The note to the Reader on the broadside says that this 
is “a year that has Remarkables in it, such as you never saw 
before, or ever will see again.”? Joshua Hempstead of New 
London says in his diary under date of September 14, “Such 
a Day as wee never had before (by act of Parlament to 
bring old Stile into New Stile. 11 Days is taken out of this 
month in this pla[ce] & then the time to go on as heretofore.” 
Some resented the change of style, and in parts of England 
the populace shouted “give us back our eleven days.” 

The text of the note to the Reader is as follows: 


READER 


You are now presented with a part of an Almanack, for the Year 1752, 
a Year that has Remarkables in it, such as you never saw before, or ever 
will see again; for notwithstanding it is Bissextile or Leap Year, yet you 
will have but 355 Days instead of the usual Number 366; tho’ every suc- 
ceeding Year will have it’s full Compliment of Days, as heretofore 

This Alteration is occasioned by an Act of Parliament lately passed, 
whereby it is Enacted, That the Old Stile, or Julian Account hitherto 
used by all subjects of the Crown of Great Britain shall from and after 
the 2d Day of September 1752, be rejected, and the New Stile, or 
Gregorian Account, assumed in it’s Stead; which last, being 11 Days 
before the former, is the Occasion why that Day which ought (accord- 
ing to our Old Way of Reckoning) to have been in Course the 3d of 
September, will this Year be the 14th of the said Month. Moreover by 
the abovementioned Act of Parliament for regulating the Commence- 
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ment of the Year & correcting the Calendar now in Use, the year 1752 
is to begin on the First Day of January, and likewise every succeeding 
Year; which will effectually remove the Absurdity so long and so 
justly complained of, I mean of beginning the Year on the 25th of 
March; which, having not by far the larger Number been adhered to, has 
occasioned so much Confusion in Chronology, Book Debts, Instruments 
in Writing &c The taking 11 Days out of September this Year need not 
give you the least Uneasiness; for it neither hastens the Payment of 
money, the Freedom of Servants or Apprentices, or the coming of Age 
of Minors; but the Number of natural Days included in all Agreements 
is to be fulfilled: Thus a Bond which, if the Alteration had not been made, 
would have become due on the First of October, is now payable on the 
Twelfth; and so in every other Case, after the said 2d of Septemb 1752, 
add 11 Days to the Time when the Date of any Bond, Indenture &c 
would have expired without such Alteration, & it gives you the true Day. 
By this Act the fixed Fasts & Festivals of the Church, and all Courts are 
to be observed on the same nominal Days as before: But the Fairs, after 
the said 2d Dav of September are to be held on the same Days they were 
originally granted to be kept on; that is 11 nominal Days later. 


J 
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Edgar Allan Poe’s Contributions to 
Alexander’s Weekly Messenger 


BY CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM 


HE fame of Edgar Allan Poe rests in a considerable 

degree upon his activities in the field of ciphers and the 
solution of cryptograms. As one critic has said in a volume 
on Poe: “Doubtless nothing contributed to a greater extent 
than did Poe’s connection with cryptography to the growth 
of the legend which pictured him as a man at once below 
and above ordinary human nature; but the whole subject is 
still unfortunately wrapped in some obscurity, and it is 
impossible to be sure of the facts as distinguished from his 
own report of them.” 

Poe’s career as a solver of cryptograms began during his 
connection with a Philadelphia newspaper, Alexander’s 
Weekly Messenger, from December 1839 to May 1840, during 
which period he claimed to have solved without a failure all 
of the ciphers submitted to him. But the want of a file of this 
paper made it impossible to substantiate Poe’s boast. Find- 
ing Poe’s statement in Graham’s Magazine in 1841 that he 
had solved many ciphers the previous year in a Philadelphia 
paper called Alexander's Weekly Messenger, Poe students 
such as Professor John M. Manly, Hervey Allen, and many 
others, searched in vain for such a newspaper. Colonel 
William F. Friedman of the United States War Department 
Signal Office, in an article entitled “Edgar Allan Poe, 
Cryptographer,”’? said: “Unfortunately the records that 


1 Joseph W. Krutch, Edgar Allan Poe, a Study in Genius, 1926, p. 103. 
2 American Literature, November 1836, vol. 8, p. 271. 
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remain of Alexander's Weekly Messenger are exceedingly 
fragmentary. Despite painstaking research by numerous 
Poe experts, not a single issue containing any cipher solu- 
tions that Poe may have published as a result of his asserted 
challenge has ever been found, and there seems to be no way 
at the present moment of corroborating Poe’s statements.” 

The recent acquistion by the American Antiquarian 
Society of a complete file of Alexander's Weekly Messenger 
for 1840 now provides a means to test the truth of Poe’s 
assertions, and incidentally reveals other of his writings 
contributed to that paper. 

Poe’s first statement on the subject was in an issue of 
the Messenger for December 18, 1839, the only known copy 
of which is in the Library of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. In this issue, under the heading of 
*“Enigmatical and Conundrum-ical,” he alluded at length 
to the value of applying a rigorous and analytical method in 
the solution of enigmas. He asserted that if any reader sub- 
mitted an example of secret writing in which arbitrary sym- 
bols were substituted for letters of the alphabet, no such 
cipher could be propounded which he would be unable to 
solve. In discoursing upon conundrums, he offered a collec- 
tion of twenty-five examples, which “have at least the merit 
of originality,” and ingeniously gave as his last conundrum: 
“Why ought the author of the ‘Grotesque and Arabesque’ 
to be a good writer of verses? Because he’s a poet toat. Add 
t to Poe makes it Poet.” 

In Graham’s Magazine for July 1841 Poe contributed a 
signed article entitled ““A Few Words on Secret Writing.” 
Following a paragraph on the method of solving crypto- 
graphical puzzles, he said: “In the discussion of an analogous 
subject, in one of the weekly papers of this city, about 
eighteen months ago, the writer of this article had occasion 
to speak of the application of a rigorous method in all forms of 
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thought—of its advantages—of the extension of its use even 
to what is considered the operation of pure fancy—and thus, 
subsequently, of the solution of cipher. He even ventured to 
assert that no cipher, of the character above specified, could 
be sent to the address of the paper, which he would not be 
able to resolve. This challenge excited, most unexpectedly, a 
very lively interest among the numerous readers of the 
journal. Letters were poured in upon the editor from all 
parts of the country; and many of the writers of these epistles 
were so convinced of the impenetrability of their mysteries, 
as to be at great pains to draw him into wagers on the sub- 
ject. At the same time, they were not always scrupulous 
about sticking to the point. The cryptographs were, in 
numerous instances, altogether beyond the limits defined in 
the beginning. Foreign languages were employed. Words 
and sentences were run together without interval. Several 
alphabets were used in the same cipher. One gentleman, but 
moderately endowed with conscientiousness, inditing us a 
puzzle composed of pot-hooks and hangers to which the 
wildest typography of the office could afford nothing simi- 
lar, went even so far as to jumble together no less than seven 
distinct alphabets, without intervals between the letters, or 
between the lines. Many of the cryptographs were dated in 
Philadelphia, and several of those which urged the subject 
of a bet were written by gentlemen of this city. Out of, per- 
haps, one hundred ciphers altogether received, there was 
only one which we did not immediately succeed in solving. 
This one we demonstrated to be an imposition—that is to say, 
we fully proved it a jargon of random characters, having no 
meaning whatever. In respect to the epistle of the seven 
alphabets, we had the pleasure of completely nonp/us—ing 
its inditer by a prompt and satisfactory translation.’ 

In Graham’s Magazine for December 1841, in another 


*Graham’s Magazine, July 1841, vol. 19, p. 34. 
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article on “Secret Writing,” Poe refers a correspondent “to 
the files of ‘Alexander’s Weekly Messenger’ for 1839—where 
he will see that we read numerous ciphers of the class 
described, even when very ingenious additional difficulties 
were interposed.’” 

Since all of the Poe articles in the Messenger from Decem- 
ber 18, 1839, to May 6, 1840, are herewith reprinted, the 
reader can judge for himself whether Poe justified his claims, 
The solved puzzles appear in almost every issue from Janu- 
ary 15 to April 29, under such headings as “‘Enigmatical,” 
Poser,” ‘‘More of the Puzzles,” “Cyphers Again.” 
In all, thirty-six ciphers were recorded as received. 

For a summary of the articles on ciphers and puzzles in the 
Messenger, I have been favored with a letter from Dr. W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., of Yale University, which with his permission 
is included in this introduction. Dr. Wimsatt has given much 
study to Poe’s interest in cryptograms, and an article by him 
entitled ‘What Poe Knew about Cryptography” is sched- 
uled to appear in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 

The cryptograms (or hieroglyphical writings, puzzles, posers, cyphers, 
as Poe calls them) in Alexander's would appear to be all of a very simple 
sort, even simpler than the ones he later solved in Graham’s. My statis- 
tics are as follows: in the fifteen 1840 Alexander’s articles on ciphers Poe 
refers altogether to thirty-six ciphers which he has received in response to 
his challenge of December 18, 1839, or to renewals of it in the later 
articles. Poe prints the text and solutions of nine ciphers—all of these 
simple substitution ciphers, i.e., composed in accordance with the formula 
which he gave in the note at the end of the December 18, 1839, article, 
and which he repeats once or twice in the later articles. (A simple substi- 
tution cipher is one in which the same symbol, be it of whatever sort, 
invariably stands for the same letter of the alphabet in the concealed 
message.) Poe prints the solution, but not the text, of fourteen ciphers 
(and part of the solution of one other, February 19), all of which there is 
every reason to suppose were also simple substitution ciphers. Three 


times Poe simply makes the statement that he has solved a cipher, and 
again there is no reason to suppose anything beyond simple substitution 


4 Graham’s Magazine, vol. 19, p. 308. 
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(cipher of D.D. and that of J.H., February 26; that of Hamilton Brown 
which Poe says cannot be set in type—implying, I believe, that he has 
solved it—April 8). Six times Poe says that he has not solved a cipher— 
for one reason or another (Munger’s cipher, written in pencil and “de- 
faced,” cipher of J.R.H., composed of 51 characters and hence not a 
simple substitution cipher, and Kulp’s “imposition,” all of February 26; 
imposition of “Incog,” March 25; second cipher of Colfax, which Poe 
had no time to look at, and cipher from Austinburg, which Poe has 
lost, April 29). In one case (Feburary 26) Poe prints text and solution 
of what is not a cipher at all, but a mere jumble of two sequences of 
phrases, one of which makes sense if the other is ignored. Poe italicizes 
the words to be read. 


I have reserved two cases for the last, as being the only ones which 
stand out from the others in point of difficulty: (1). February 26, cipher 
from J. H., text and solution. As Poe complains, J.H. has used some 
symbols, to stand for more than one letter of the “plain text.” This, then, 
is a simple substitution cipher with certain indeterminacies. The key- 
phrase ciphers which Poe was later to solve in Graham’s involved the 
same difficulty in aggravated form. As Poe was to learn, and as Col. 
William F. Friedman has clearly explained, a sufficient number of inde- 
terminacies can make a cipher insoluble even to him who has the key. 
But this cipher from J.H. is relatively simple even with the indeterminate 
symbols (none stands for more than two letters). The ones which Poe 
was later to solve in Graham’s were difficult for an amateur, but, as Col. 
Friedman reports, were not difficult for students of elementary cryptog- 
raphy to whom they were submitted. 


(2). February 19, the seven-alphabet cipher of which Poe speaks in the 
July 1841 Graham’s article. Col. Friedman has pointed out that such a 
cipher may be only seven simple-substitution ciphers strung together. 
Only if the alphabets changed with every letter (as in the Vigenére cyclic 
ciphers, the chiffre quarré and its various modifications) would there be 
a greatly increased difficulty. It is unfortunate that Poe did not print 
the cipher text, but from the nature of the “plain text” which he prints I 
am completely confident that he did not solve a true cyclic cipher. As 
Poe says, the “puzzle is nothing more than the well-known acrostic called 
‘The Siege of Belgrade,’ beginning thus: 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade,” 


where each line is composed of words beginning with the same letter, and 
the order of lines is alphabetical. It looks very much as if the seven 
alphabets of the cipher were simply arranged one to a line in rotation. 
Very likely the alliteration gave the thing away to Poe. I do not deny 
that he was very quick at picking up clues of this sort. But the methodi- 
cal, more abstruse, analysis of cyclic ciphers he seems not to have known 
anything about. 
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Here are some detached observations: 


1. Poe’s correspondents often made the task easy for him by choosing 
some well-known text, the Lord’s Prayer, the opening lines of “Twelfth 
Night,” the above acrostic, or a verse enigma where the pattern helped 
to betray the secret or one part quickly led to another. On the whole his 
correspondents were extremely naive and had little conception of how to 
make their puzzles difficult within the limits he had set down. 

2. Note that the first cipher of April 22 is constructed on the simple 
mnemonic scheme of numbering the letters of the alphabet, 1, 2, 3, etc., 
and that Poe has solved it with great carelessness. 

3. D.D.’s cipher of February 26, “the letters being formed upon a 
square with diagonal crosses,” was probably no more than a simple ci- 
pher. Some mnemonic system was used for forming a symbol alphabet— 
and this far from adding any difficulty may only have served to give the 
thing away immediately. The fact of simple substitution is not altered 
by any key scheme whatsoever. 

4. Three times (February 26, March 11, April 29) Poe complains 
about letters being run together (not separated according to the words of 
the plain text). He stipulated not only for simple substitutions but for 
every aid in the arrangement of the symbols. (There is no reason why 
those who possess the key of a cipher should not always arrange the sym- 
bols in false groups, as is always done in cyclic ciphers nowadays.) 


Poe contributed other articles and paragraphs to the 
Messenger during his four months’ connection with the 
paper, all of which were unsigned. We have reprinted all 
which bear a resemblance to Poe’s style or for some other 
reason might be attributed to him.§ Poe’s connection with 
the paper apparently stopped with the issue of May 6, 1840, 
after which date there are no more ciphers, or articles in any 
way suggestive of Poe’s style. The issue of May 6 was the 
last to carry upper and lower case headlines for its editorials, 
and thereafter the typographical style of the paper suffered a 
decided change. It was in this issue, too, that the column 
on theatrical affairs, which was evidently conducted by 


5 The work of a writer like Poe, with known hobbies and a habit of self repetition, is not 
difficult to identify in most cases, and especially so in a newspaper with a small staff includ- 
ing none of his close followers. Dr. Mabbott and I searched the file independently at first, 
and found unanimity of opinion upon consultation. My careful re-reading of the paper has 
brought to light only three additional items. “Thomas Paine” was regarded by both search- 
ers as doubtful, and is the only item which seems hopelessly indeterminate. 
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Burton and which had been carried for several months, 
made its last appearance. It was in the spring of 1840 that 
Poe broke with William E. Burton, and presumably at the 
same time with Charles Alexander, who printed Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine.* Also it was on May 4, 1840, that 
Alexander established The Daily Chronicle, and thus became 
the publisher of a daily as well as a weekly paper. 

Charles Alexander, the publisher of Alexander's Weekly 
Messenger, was one of the most prolific of Philadelphia news- 
paper publishers. Graduating as a printer from Poulson’s 
Daily Advertiser, he joined with Samuel C. Atkinson in 
establishing the Saturday Evening Post, August 4, 1821. He 
remained a member of the firm of Atkinson & Alexander until 
March 1828. The same firm established a literary periodical 
called The Casket in January 1826, publishing the magazine 
in connection with the Saturday Evening Post and frequently 
using the same material for both. When Alexander dropped 
out of the Post in March 1828, he also left the Casket. 

On April 7, 1828, Alexander established The Daily Chront- 
cle, which in 1834 he sold to James Gordon Bennett, and it 
soon after expired. He also claimed that he “laid the 
foundations” of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and although this 
popular magazine did not carry his name in the imprint, it 
was at first printed from the office of The Daily Chronicle. 
On November 29, 1834, he issued a specimen number of The 
Gentleman’s Vade-Mecum, which sporting and dramatic 
journal began in January 1835 and ran until June 1836. On 
January 2, 1836, he established a bi-weekly illustrated journal 
entitled The Salmagundi, and News of the Day. Another of 
his ventures was Everybody's Album, a popular monthly 
magazine, started by him in July 1836 and lasting one year. 


* The disappearance of the theatrical column early in May would indicate a change in 
Burton’s connection with Alexander. This could have preceded Poe’s break with Burton. 
There is no evidence that the two breaks were related. 
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The Salmagundi appeared under that title until Decem- 
ber 28, 1836, and is interesting in that it was directly suc- 
ceeded by the American Weekly Messenger, with the first 
issue on January 4, 1837. This became Alexander’s longest 
journalistic venture, changing its title on January 3, 1838, to 
Alexander's Weekly Messenger, early in 1842 to Alexander's 
Express Messenger, and on January 6, 1847, to Alexander’s 
Pictorial Messenger. It was published by him until Novem- 
ber 1848, when it was continued by Samuel D. Patterson as 
the Family Messenger and National Gleaner. Files of Alex- 
ander’s Messenger are scarce, with the Antiquarian Society 
having the most issues from 1837 to 1844, and the Wisconsin 
Historical Society from 1844 to 1848. 

In July 1837 Alexander published for William E. Burton 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and so continued until January 
1839, when Burton took it over as publisher as well as editor. 
Alexander could not long exist without publishing at least 
two papers at the same time. On May 4, 1840, he took ina 
partner, Andrew Scott, to publish a daily paper as well asa 
weekly, and called it The Daily Chronicle. An editorial 
announcement in the first issue states that ‘“The Lady’s 
Book, The Casket, The Gentleman’s Magazine, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Saturday Courier, and the Weekly 
Messenger—of all of which the foundations were laid by 
the senior member of our firm—are examples of the success 
which has attended our endeavors.”’ On January 1, 1845, 
the firm was dissolved and Alexander became sole publisher. 
The last known issues are in 1846, and the paper probably 
ceased in 1847. The Antiquarian Society has the only 
known file of the Daily Chronicle from 1840 to 1845. Charles 
Alexander’s name is listed in the Philadelphia Directories 
until 1850, and thereafter disappears. From 1835 to 1850 
his residence was given as 141 North roth Street. 

To return to Poe. That the subject of cryptography greatly 
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intrigued him, there is no question. He was an exponent of 
the process of exact thinking, talked about “‘ratiocination,” 
and defended the use of technical devices even in the most 
fanciful of literary efforts. He was also interested in various 
forms of mystification—mesmerism, reading of character by 
handwriting, and phrenology. His was a strange mind, able 
to produce stories based upon the wildest flights of imagi- 
nation, poems which seemed to spring from dreams and 
fantasies, and yet a mind which pleaded for use of pure and 
unimaginative logic in literary composition. Whether his 
interest in cryptography was the result of an attraction for 
the supernatural and the mysterious, or whether it came from 
his desire to parade his learning, or whether he possessed 
the power of an extraordinary analytical mind,’ is for each 
reader of Poe to decide for himself. 

As a preliminary to writing the notes in connection with 
Poe’s contributions to the Messenger, | have read—or rather, 
re-read—all of Poe’s printed works. I have consulted the 
magazines, nearly all of which are in the Antiquarian Socie- 
ty’s collection, to which Poe contributed during his stay in 
Philadelphia. I have also examined rather thoroughly the 
following Philadelphia newspapers, owned by the Anti- 
quarian Society, from December 1839 to May 1840: Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia Saturday Courier, National Gazette, and 
Saturday Evening Post. I have received aid from many Poe 
scholars—notably Professor Arthur H. Quinn, William K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., and Thomas Ollive Mabbott. Dr. Mabbott 
especially has shown an active interest in this article and has 
contributed a detailed and authoritative opinion regarding 
Poe’s contributions to the Messenger. Without the help of 
these scholars my notes would have been of far less value. 


"Henry B. Hirst, in his biography of Poe, in the Philadelphia Saturday Museum, of 
March 4, 1843, enlarges at length on Poe’s analytical mind and his ability in solving ciphers. 
In the same paper Thomas C. Clarke refers editorially to Poe’s perceptive mind and says 
that Poe, when in his company, solved immediately a difficult cipher which had been 
printed in the Baltimore Sun, and which he reprints, with the solution. 
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ALEXANDER’S WEEKLY MESSENGER 


[December 18, 1839, page 4, columns 1-2] 


ENIGMATICAL AND CONUNDRUM-ICAL. 


A correspondent writes to us as follows from Halifax county, Va. 


Editors of Alexander’s Messenger: 
Gentlemen—Examining a parcel of your old papers (which were | 
on file at my father’s) some short time since, I found in one an 


enigma, which runs thus: 


I’m a noise never heard, yet I’m nothing but sound; 

I move not, yet travel the world all round; 

I cannot be seen, yet no mortal can say 
Without seeing me he can go through the day; 

I cannot be touched, yet no lady fair 

Can close her sweet hand without finding me there: 

I’m enormously large, though as small as a digit; 

And I often at cards put old frumps in a fidget; 

I’m rough, smooth, soft, hard; I’m both oval and square, 
Yet nothing but angels which make tories swear; 

I’m the prop of the throne, and abhor revolution, 

And yet for my treason deserve execution: 

I’m blacker than jet, than a lily more white; 

I never am seen, yet am never out of sight; 

I’m colder than ice, yet hotter than fire; 

I die every minute, yet never expire. 

Come guess me at once; make no fuss about me, 

For ladies never sit down to piquet without me. 


From the many contradictions and novelty of the piece, my 
curiosity is raised to such a degree, that I must request you to 
send me the answer. I have read it over carefully a great many 


times, and can form no idea what it can be. 
Respectfully, your friend, &c. 


» 
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We sympathise with our correspondent’s perplexity, and hasten 
to remove it—especially as we have a penchant for riddles our- 
selves. In spite of the anathemas of the over-wise, we regard a 
good enigma as a good thing. Their solution affords one of the best 
possible exercises of the analytical faculties, besides calling into 
play many other powers. We know of no truer test of general 
capacity than is to be found in the guessing of such puzzles. In 
explanation of this idea a most capital Magazine article might be 
written. It would be by no means a labor lost to show how great a 
degree of rigid method enters into enigma-guessing. So much is 
this the case, that a set of rules might absolutely be given by which 
almost any (good) enigma in the world could be solved instantane- 
ously. This may sound oddly; but is not more strange than the 
well known fact that rules really exist, by means of which it is 
easy to decipher any species of hieroglyphical writing—that is to 
say writing where, in place of alphabetical letters, any kind of 
marks are made use of at random.* 


The method of which we speak enables us to say at once, in 
regard to our correspondent’s enigma, that he has puzzled himself, 
and would have puzzled himself to all eternity, in vain. Jt has no 
answer. That is, it has no word of solution which will reply to all 
the categories. The enigma is imperfect, and no doubt, composed 
by some ignorant person; one who, at all events, knew nothing of 
the laws of such compositions; for, like everything else, they have 
their laws. The style would indicate this ignorance sufficiently, 
without looking farther; but a little scrutiny fully exposes it. 
Still it is not difficult to perceive what the author intended as the 
answer—and this is /ight. The vulgar notions about light are 
embodied in the opening lines, and indeed throughout; while the 
“putting old frumps in a fidget at cards” &c. &c. plainly show the 
design. 

Modern taste, however, at least modern newspaper taste, 
affects rather the conundrum than the enigma proper. The 
former has more spice in its composition, and its brevity gives it 
force. A good enigma, we have said, is a good thing, but a good 
conundrum may be a better. Consequently, we see our brethren of 
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the press trying their hands at cons in all directions, and as soon 
as they perpetrate a decent one (after a severe effort) they set up 
a cackle forthwith, and the bantling goes the round of the papers 
in a kind of ovation. This inordinate estimation of conundrums 
arises from the chance hap-hazard manner in which they are con- 
ceived, making their conception a difficult thing. With a little of 
that method upon which we just now commented, they may be 
manufactured by the yard—yes, and of good quality, too. We 
will just look over the pages of a Johnson’s Dictionary for five 
minutes, and then shall have no trouble in concocting a string of 
them as long as your arm. No sooner said than done. 


“Why is a bad wife better than a good one?—Because bad is 
the best.” This somewhat ungallant old query, with its horrible 
answer, is an embodiment of the true genius of the whole race to 
which it belongs—the race of the conundrums. Bad is the best. 
There is nothing better settled in the minds of people who know 
any thing at all, than the plain truth that if a conundrum is 
decent it wo’nt do—that if it is fit for anything it is not worth 
twopence—in a word that its real value is in exact proportion to 
the extent of its demerit, and that it is only positively good when 
it is outrageously and scandalously absurd. In this clear view 
of the case we offer the annexed. They have at least the merit of 
originality—a merit apart from that of which we have just 
spoken. At all events if they are not ours, we have just made them, 
and they ought to be. If any one has imagined such things before, 
he, evidently, had no business to do so. We say, with Donatus, 
apud Hieronymus, “‘Pereant qui ante nos nostra.” 


1. Why are the Thugs like the crack omnibuses? 
Because they are Phansigars.—fancy cars. 
2. Why is a man a bad reasoner who bruises his knuckles? 
Because he’s a sophist.—he’s a sore fist. 
3. Poor Mary’s dead! why is she a many-sided figure? 
Because she’s a Polly gone.—polygon. 
4. Why is my fat friend Tom’s scarlet face like a small pungent 
esculent? Because it’s a little reddish.—a little radish. 
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5. Why is his olfactory organ like a bunch of flowers? 
Because it’s a nose gay.—a nosegay. 
6. Why is his last new novel sleep itself? 
Because it’s so poor. sopor. 
7. Why is Dr. Williams’ cash, the oculist, like a divorced wife’s 
pension? Because it’s all eye-money.—alimony. 
8. Why are Bennett’s ocular organs interrogative? 
Because they are queer eyes. queries? 
g. Why is a lean cat a very common fish? 
Because it’s a poor puss.—porpus. 
10. Why is a tin cup like a crab? 
Because it is a can, sir.—a cancer. 
11. What kind of a vessel was Don Quixotte’s squire? 
A pan, sir.—a Panza. 
12. Why is a pismire a good reply to that last question? 
Because it is an ant, sir.—an answer. 
13. What is the difference between a small tub and a runaway shoat. 
The one is a piggin, pig im, the other a pig out. 
14. | have a table needing repairs; why must the cabinet-maker who 
comes for it be in good circumstances? 
Because he is comfortable.—come for table. 
15. Why is the fifteenth letter of the alphabet, when mutilated, like a 
Parisian cockney. 
Because it is a bad O.—badaud. 
16. Why is the Pacific like an inhabitant of Languedoc? 
Because it’s a lanquid ocean.—a Languedocian. 
17. Why is a chain like the feline race? 
Because it’s a catenation. a catty nation. 
18. Why should my friend Miss Sarah Amanda be able to stand 
fire? Because she’s a Sal Amanda.—a salamander. 
19. Why is there little difference between herb soup and turtle? 
Because one is herb soup, the other soup herb.—superb. 
20. Why might a regular rowdy be eaten? 
Because he’s a loafer bred.—a loafead. 
21. What must you do to a tea-table to make it fit to eat? 
Take tea from it, t, it then becomes eatable. 
22. What important difference is there between a sot and the purple 
Convolvulus? 
The one is always drunk, the other blue every other day. 
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23. Why does a lady in tight corsets never need comfort? 
Because she’s already so laced.—solaced. 


24. When you called the dock a wharf, why was it a deed of writing? 
Because it was a dock you meant.—a document. 


25. Why ought the author of the “Grotesque and Arabesque” to bea 
good writer of verses? 
Because he’s a poet to a t. Add t to Poe makes it Poet. 


*For example—in place of A put f or any other arbitrary 
character—in place of B, a * &c. &c. Let an entire alphabet be 
made in this manner, and then let this alphabet be used in any 
piece of writing. This writing can be read by means of a proper 
method. Let this be put to the test. Let any one address us a 
letter in this way, and we pledge ourselves to read it forthwith— 
however unusual or arbitrary may be the characters employed. 


Nore: The original issue of the newspaper of December 18, 1839 is in 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, at Columbus, and 
contains this contribution and the following article on beet-root. The 
piece is characteristically in Poe’s style and laid the scene for the engimas 
and ciphers which he later printed and solved. His outline of a method 
for solving enigmas and hieroglyphical writing has much in common with 
his article in Graham’s Magazine for July 1841. Although the above 
enigma was sent to Alexander's Messenger for solution, it is a fact that the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier long before 1839 had been printing a 
column for enigmas and puzzles. It is probable that Alexander, seeing 
the success of his rival’s venture, thought that such a column, especially 
with cipher writing added, would increase his own circulation. 


Poe’s quotation from St. Jerome is from the Commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes, chap. 1. 

Poe, in the Philadelphia Saturday Museum of March 25 and April 1, 
1843, in an article “Original Conundrums,” again used Nos. 3, 9, 16, 17, 
18, 22 and 23 of the above list. The following points occur in comment- 
ing upon some of the twenty-five conundrums. 


1. Phansigars were the East Indian stranglers or assassins. In Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September 1839, p. 174, Poe had recently 
noticed a two volume work on The Thugs or Phansigars of India. He 
mentioned it again in ““Marginalia” (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol. 16, p. 26). 


6. Poe has another pun on the word “sopor” in his “Marginalia” in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, June 1849 (see also Harrison, Works of 
Poe, vol. 16, p. 167). 
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7. Dr. John Williams was an English oculist who is mentioned also in 
Poe’s story, ““The Man that was Used up,” first published in Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1839, p. 70. The Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier of December 21, 1839 tells something of Dr. Williams in the 


following article. 


John Williams, the Humbug. 

That arrant quack, John Williams, who came to this 
country two years since, advertised as “Oculist to His 
Majesty,” and all that sort of fudge, has been mulcted in 
the sum of seventy-five dollars and costs, for “destroying 
the vision of a poor man.” The man’s name is Roger 
Duffy. When he went to Williams, he could see well out of 
one eye, having lost the sight of the other some years since. 
Williams charged him $75 for attending him, and com- 
pletely putting out his “other eye so that he could not tell 
day from night.” 

Williams should have been compelled to pay enough to 
support the poor man for the rest of his life. He has hum- 
bugged enough out of others to do this over and over again. 
He is a Royal Quack, of whom we have spoken to our 
readers. Why should such fellows be patronized, when we 
have in America distinguished Oculists, who would honor 
any nation? 


According to the New York Sunday Mercury of November 3, 1839 
Williams was settled in New York and in the issues of the New York 
Evening Signal of December 12, 1839 and January 6, 1840, there are long 
accounts of his career and his trial. 

8. This refers to James Gordon Bennett, Sr., of the New York Herald. 
Philip Hone, in his Diary, under date of January 20, 1836, says ““There 
is an ill-looking, squinting man called Bennett, who is now the editor of 
the Herald.” D.C. Seitz, in his The James Gordon Bennetts, 1928, p. 50, 
says that Mr. Bennett “‘did squint sorely, as a result of much misuse of 
his eyes.” 

20. loafead is probably a misprint for loaf o’bread. 

25. Poe’s use of his own name in the final conundrum is characteristic. 
He had published Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque in 1840 and it was 
the book for which he was best known up to that time. He later, in 1845, 
used this same conundrum in quoting the “Outis” letter on the Long- 
fellow controversy (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol. 12, p. 50), as follows: 
“Edgar A. Poe. (Write it rather Edgar, a Poet, and then it is right to a 
T.)” The fact that the joke emanated originally from Poe lends new 
weight to the view, held by some authorities, that “Outis” was Poe 
himself, or at least was someone in close touch with him, and that the 
Longfellow War was to some extent a sham battle. 
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[December 18, 1839, page 2, column 3] 


[ARTICLE ON BEET-ROOT]. 


A controversy has been going on of late in the columns of the 
Ledger, on the subject of the beet-root. The opponents are a 
Mr. T. M. (which letters may possibly stand for Tugmutton, or 
Trismegistus) and Mr. James Pedder, a gentleman of sound sense 
and much practical knowledge, who is well acquainted with the 
subject which he discusses, having paid attention personally for 
many years to the whole system of beet-raising and beet-sugar 
making in France, and being at the same time an experienced sugar 
refiner. As might be expected Mr. P. has the battle all to himself, 
and makes sad exposure of his antagonist’s ignorance. For our 
own parts we wonder at the good humor with which he has listened 
and replied to the rigmarole of Mr. T. M. We allude to the plati- 
tudes of this latter person now merely as an instance of the kind 
of opposition which all new suggestions or discoveries, however 
reasonable or valuable, have to contend with from that vulgar 
dunder-headed conceit which adheres, through thick and thin, to 
“the good old way,” and which so often calls itself by the name of 
“common sense”’ that it sometimes passes for such among people 
who should know better. Time was, when credulity, and a blind 
adoption of raw schemes, were the distinguished traits of the 
rabble; but the rapid march of invention has altered all this, and 
incredulity, and a dogged refusal to see or understand, are now 
more properly the popular features. The simple truths which 
science unfolds, day after day, are in fact, far stranger, apparently, 
than the wildest dreams in which imagination used to indulge of 
old. 

When we spoke of new propositions and discoveries, we did not 
mean to insinuate that the cultivation of the beet-root was any 
thing very new, or even the manufacture of sugar therefrom. It is 
now an old story—at least it is old to every body but Mr. T. M. 
To this gentleman it appears novel and chimerical only because he 
views it through the darkened glass of his gross ignorance, or 
rather because he looks at it with the eyes of an owl. France 
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derives a very considerable revenue from an impolitic impost on 
the manufacture; and nearly all the sugar consumed in the coun- 
try, is sugar of the beet-root. Her climate is not better adapted to 
the culture than our own; and our manufactures are not less skilful 
than hers. What she has done, we can do—and, what is more we 
surely will do it, in spite of the whole race of the Tugmuttons. 


Note: The article was first identified as Poe’s by Professor T. O. 
Mabbott, who printed it in London Notes and Queries, vol. 167, p. 420, 
Dec. 15, 1934. He was struck by the close similarity of one sentence in 
the article to a sentence in Poe’s “Marginalia” in the United States 
Magazine and Democratic Review for December 1844, vol. 15, p. 592, 
which read: ““T'wenty years ago credulity was the characteristic trait of 
the mob, incredulity the distinctive feature of the philosophic; now the 
case is conversed.”” The sentence also occurs in Poe’s letter No. 2 to 
the Columbia Spy, of Columbia, Penn., of May 25, 1844 (reprinted in 
Spannuth and Mabbott, Poe’s Doings of Gotham, 1929, pp. 33-34). 

James Pedder, whose part in the sugar-beet controversy was taken by 
Poe, was in the employ of a sugar manufacturer of Philadelphia. From 
1840 to 1843 he was editor of a well known agricultural journal, the 
Farmer's Cabinet. A few years before, he had journeyed to France to 
study the beet sugar industry. Poe was an intimate friend of Pedder and 
during his eariy stay in Philadelphia lived with the Pedder family (see 
Joseph Jackson, Encyclopedia of Philadelphia, vol. 4, p. 1010); he also 
=" a copy of his Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque to the Misses 

edder. 


[January 1, 1840, page 4, column 6] 


THe New York Mirror. 


The last number of this popular paper comes to us with a fine 
portrait of Miss C. M. Sedgwick, engraved by Parker, from a 
painting by Ingham. The literary contents are, as usual, excellent, 
with the exception of a very silly “theory of dreaming” by Rufus 
Dawes, a gentleman who had much better dismiss all hope of 
attaining eminence as a metaphysician, and stick to the Camenee. 
He has perpetrated more downright nonsense, in his attempts to 
look profound, than any man of the age. His “Athenia of Da- 
mascus” did him credit, and his minor poems are mostly good. 
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It is a pity that he should make a fool of himself in meddling with 
a science about which he knows absolutely nothing. 

All the other papers are very good. A well written critical 
notice commends, in the highest terms, Mr. Poe’s ““Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque.” We attribute this to the pen of 
General Morris; and it certainly has a double weight in coming 
from him; for, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Poe evinced much 
hostility to the “Mirror” during his editorship of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. Or, perhaps, his thrusts were aimed only at 
the author of Norman Leslie? At all events the criticism in last 
Saturday’s paper looks high minded and well, and does the 
Mirror credit. 


Note: The above editorial has evidence of Poe’s authorship, especially 
the personal reference to the Mirror’s review of Poe’s Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque. The New York Mirror in question was the issue of 
December 28, 1839. The criticism of Rufus Dawes’s “A Theory of 
Dreaming” was quite in line with Poe’s variable opinion of that author— 
treating a novel by Dawes favorably in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine 
in December 1839, receiving from Burton himself a letter of May 30, 
1839, complaining of an unfair Poe criticism of Dawes (Quinn, Edgar 
Allan Poe, 1941, p. 281), assailing Dawes’s ability as a metaphysician in 
the above article, and writing for Graham’s Magazine for October 18424 
condemnatory opinion of Dawes as a poet. 

Poe was invariably friendly to Morris and perhaps at this time would 
not have been averse to being connected with the Mirror. It is true that 
Poe’s destructive criticism of ‘Norman Leslie” in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for December 1835 was aimed at Theodore S. Fay rather than 
at the Mirror. 


[January 15, 1840, page 2, columns I-2] 


THe DAGUERREOTYPE. 


This word is properly spelt Daguerréotype, and pronounced as 
if written Dagairraioteep. The inventor’s name is Daguerre, but 
the French usage requires an accent on the second e, in the forma- 
tion of the compound term. 

The instrument itself must undoubtedly be regarded as the 
most important, and perhaps the most extraordinary triumph of 
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modern science. We have not now space to touch upon the Ais- 
tory of the invention, the earliest idea of which is derived from the 
camera obscura, and even the minute details of the process of 
photogeny (from Greek words signifying sun-painting) are too 
long for our present purpose. We may say in brief, however, that 
a plate of silver upon copper is prepared, presenting a surface for 
the action of the light, of the most delicate texture conceivable. A 
high polish being given this plate by means of a steatitic calcareous 
stone (called Daguerreolite) and containing equal parts of steatite 
and carbonate of lime, the fine surface is then iodized by being 
placed over a vessel containing iodine, until the whole assumes a 
tint of pale yellow. The plate is then deposited in a camera ob- 
scura, and the lens of this instrument directed to the object which 
it is required to paint. The action of the light does the rest. The 
length of time requisite for the operation varies according to the 
hour of the day, and the state of the weather—the general period 
being from ten to thirty minutes—experience alone suggesting the 
proper moment of removal. When taken out, the plate does not 
at first appear to have received a definite impression—some short 
processes, however, develope it in the most miraculous beauty. 
All language must fall short of conveying any just idea of the 
truth, and this will not appear so wonderful when we reflect that 
the source of vision itself has been, in this instance, the designer. 
Perhaps, if we imagine the distinctness with which an object is 
reflected in a positively perfect mirror, we come as near the reality 
as by any other means. For, in truth, the Daguerreotyped plate is 
infinitely (we use the term advisedly) is infinitely more accurate 
in its representation than any painting by human hands. If we 
examine a work of ordinary art, by means of a powerful micro- 
scope, all traces of resemblance to nature will disappear—but the 
closest scrutiny of the photogenic drawing discloses only a more 
absolute truth, a more perfect identity of aspect with the thing 
represented. The variations of shade, and the gradations of both 
linear and erial perspective are those of truth itself in the su- 
premeness of its perfection. 

The results of the invention cannot, even remotely, be seen— 
but all experience, in matters of philosophical discovery, teaches 
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us that, in such discovery, it is the unforeseen upon which we 
must calculate most largely. It is a theorem almost demonstrated, 
that the consequences of any new scientific invention will, at the 
present day exceed, by very much, the wildest expectations of the 
most imaginative. Among the obvious advantages derivable from 
the Daguerreotype, we may mention that, by its aid, the height of 
inaccessible elevations may in many cases be immediately ascer- 
tained, since it will afford an absolute perspective of objects in such 
situations, and that the drawing of a correct lunar chart will be 
at once accomplished, since the rays of this luminary are found to 
be appreciated by the plate. 


Note: This article is much in Poe’s style. He was interested in 
scientific studies, in etymology, and in the lunar system, mention of 
which occupies the concluding paragraph. He wrote on improvements 
in the daguerreotype in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine for April and 
May 1840, vol. 6, pp. 192, 246. His insistence in the above article on the 
proper accenting of “daguerreotype” was not followed by his own con- 
positors—soon afterwards the word was completely Anglicized. Pro- 
fessor Quinn calls my attention to the point that the statement that we 
must calculate upon the unforeseen element is similar to Poe’s method of 
arguing in his “Murders in the Rue Morgue.” There was much interest 
in Philadelphia in the recently invented daguerreotype. Nearly all of the 
magazines and newspapers carried accounts of this invention. Prof. 
W. R. Johnson lectured there on the subject on December 31, 1839, of 
which there was a detailed report in the Public Ledger of January 1, 1840. 


[January 15, 1840, page 2, column 4] 
ENIGMATICAL. 


Some weeks since, in an editorial article under this head, we 
mentioned that, with a proper method, it would be easy to decipher 
any piece of writing in which arbitrary signs were made use of in 
place of proper alphabetical characters—pledging ourselves, at the 
same time, to read any thing which should be sent to us thus 
written. In consequence, we have received the following letter:— 


To the Editors of Alexander’s Messenger. 
Dear S1r:—Having noticed in a late number of the Messenger, 
an article headed “Enigmatical and Conundrumical” in which 
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there is a very curious riddle, unriddled by you, and in which you 
say that you pledge yourself to read any hieroglyphical writing, I 
have been induced to send you the following specimen of a puzzle, 
and beg you to give a translation in the Messenger. 

Yours, very respectfully, H. 


850;?79 
O 9? 9 2ad; as 385 n8338d—/?} sod—3 


—86a5: —8x8537 

95: 370d: o— h—S8shn 3a sqd ?8d—?t—og37 
—8x8539 95: 

Sod—3 o— 9 ?o— 1708xah— 950?9n ?t 50537 
—8x8537 95: 


Sod—3 o 378 n9338d— 858?t ?t 38537 
—8x8537 95: sod—3 

H!!ads3—nos8 ?f sahd37 sos37 —8x8537 95: 
—og37 o— 9 

Sdho3 ?} sahd37 95: 80 ; 737 o— 9 ! a28dshn 
o?! n8?853 

?t 27an8 05: otg38— 9 2038 ? 95 


Our correspondent will know by the date of his communication, 
that we could only have received it on the morning when we go to 
press (Tuesday)—consequently we must have read his puzzle 
instanter. We assure him that it gave us no trouble whatever. He 
will observe, however, that he has committed several errors in his 
alphabet. For example “implement” is divided into two words, and 
“wise” is written “‘wite’’—nor has he made any punctuation. The 
difficulty of deciphering is, of course, increased. We not only 
translate his enigma, but give its solution. It is as follows :— 


ENIGMA. 


I am a word of ten letters. My first, second, seventh and third 
is useful to farmers; my sixth, seventh, and first is a mischievous 
animal; my ninth, seventh, and first is the latter’s enemy; my 
tenth, seventh, and first supports life; my fourth, fifth, seventh 
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and sixth is a fruit; my fourth, fifth and eighth is a powerful imple- 
ment; my whole indicates a wise man. 
The answer is “Temperance.” 


Note: This, the first of the several enigmas and cyphers, is un- 
questionably by Poe, proved by his later statements in Graham's 
Magazine, as noted in the introduction to this paper. Poe refers to at 
least two errors in the contributor’s alphabet and there were several 
other printings of wrong letters in the cypher. Henceforth there will be 
no further statements in the Notes as to Poe’s authorship of the enigma 
and cypher articles, which is assumed. The set-up of the cyphers as 
here printed follows closely the typography of the Messenger, even al- 
though the words were often not properly spaced, and in some cases 
incorrect type was used. 


[January 22, 1840, page 2, column 5] 


ANOTHER POSER. 


A correspondent sends us a very curious looking piece of MS 
indeed, in which the characters are the ugliest and drollest 
hieroglyphics imaginable (we having no type in our office which 
would come within a mile of them) and requests us to give him the 
translation, according to a promise made some weeks ago—a 
promise, by the way, which our friend does not seem to think it 
likely we will keep, for the good reason that we cannot. We leave 
him, however, to judge for himself. The translation of what he 
has sent us, is as follows: 

“We are all anxiously looking for the arrival of the enlarged 
Messenger in the village of Cheviot, Ohio, which, if it equals the 
editor’s description, and consequently our high anticipations, we 
shall be much gratified to peruse, as we are already much pleased 
with the present volume.” 

The writer says in a note, “Just let us into the secret, as we are 
fond of the marvellous.” Well, what will he give us for the secret?— 
it is a wonderful one and worth paying for. Let him send us ona 
list of forty subscribers, with the money, and we will give him a 
full explanation of our whole method of proceeding. 
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STILL ANOTHER. 


Just as we were going to press we received the following from 
some one in the city: 

Observing that you are good at deciphering puzzles, I send you 
the following, similar to one published in your last. I assure you 
that it is bona fide, a sensible affair. I shall feel much pleased if 
you will publish it in your next, with a solution. 


For Alexander’s Weekly Messenger. 
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We reply that it will afford us the greatest pleasure to do so, at 
once. The translation is as follows :— 


AN ACROSTIC. 


residing Peace no more shall hold her sway, 
eturning Reason beam a gladening ray, 
nlightening Freedom ne’er her banner wave, 
ustice and Truth shall meet an early grave; 
nder thy influence shall nations bow; 

iscord and Chaos mark thy envious brow. 
mperious monster, Nature’s deadliest foe, 
ould e’en Perfection fly thy threat’ing blow, 
ternal scourge of Happiness below? 


A. B. T. 
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[January 29, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


THE BLOODHOUND STory. 


The bloodhounds have occasioned no little gossip, especially 
among the old women, and if they themselves could only be made 
to understand their own importance in the way of affording ma- 
terial for newspaper paragraphs, they would begin to hold up their 
heads with any of our Chesnut street mongrels. It is now said 
that the United States Government has nothing to do with their 
use or importation, and that they are employed by the inhabitants 
of Florida. 

Among other raw-head-and-bloody-bone stories about these 
beasts, the most highly-colored is of recent invention, and has 
been pretty extensively copied, as truth, by the newspaper press. 
We allude to the “thrilling narrative” which stated that there 
being occasion to bleed a sailor in one of the vessels which had on 
board a pack of the hounds, the animals became infuriated, and 
devoured all the passengers, as well as all the passenger’s pointers, 
The origin of this bugaboo tale is probably to be found in the 
following paragraph from the Charleston Courier: 

“We noticed, yesterday, the arrival at St. Marks, of 33 Cuba 
bloodhounds. While the vessel was at sea, the cook having 
slaughtered a pig, the dogs, excited by the smell of the blood, 
broke from their confinement, drove the crew into the rigging, 
and kept possession of the deck for several hours before they 


could be pacified.” 


Note: The above has certain earmarks of Poe’s style. He liked 
such phrases as “raw-head-and-bloody-bone,” and of course the word 
“bugaboo.” All of the popular newspapers of the day featured the story 
of the use of bloodhounds in the Florida War. In an article following on 
“The Rail-road War,” in the issue of March 18, there is a reference to 
the “bloodhound business.” The article in the Charleston Courier is in 


the issue of January 21, 1840. 
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[January 29, 1840, page 2, column 4] 
Yet ANOTHER POSER. 


Our friend A. B. T., whose hieroglyphical puzzle we solved last 
week, has just sent us another. His note is as follows— 

Mr. Alexander—I send you one more, and if you decypher it in 
your next, I must call you invincible. 


A. B. T. 


These characters to be sure have an ugly look about them—but 
we assure A. B. T. that the ugliness of the letters has nothing to 
do with the difficulty of solution. The translation is thus— 


ACROSTIC. 


Love’s a cheat, we overrate it, 
Oh the false, deceitful joy; 
Very nothing can create it— 
Every trifle will destroy. 


[January 29, 1840, page 2, column 6] 


Burton’s GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


We have had an opportunity of looking over the sheets of the 
next forthcoming number of this Journal (the number for Febru- 
ary) and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best 
specimens, if not the very best specimen, of a monthly Magazine, 
which has yet been issued in this country. We are sure, too, that 
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all our readers will agree with us in this opinion. It commences 
with a biographical notice of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff—written 
by Mr. Burton—and, as a matter of course, written well. No 
account of these popular histrions has yet appeared in this 
country, we believe, certainly no satisfactory account; and the 
sketch now given will be read with interest by all the numerous 
admirers of the father and daughter. Two fine portraits on steel, 
by Forrest, accompany the article. 

Mr. Burton has two or three other pieces in this number, if 
we are not greatly mistaken. We recognize his pen in the critical 
account of “Shakespeare’s Jest Book,” and, especially, in one of 
the bitterest doses, by way of Review, which the redoubted Cap- 
tain Marryatt has yet had occasion to swallow—whether he will 
swallow it quietly is the question—he had better do so, however, 
than be funnelled. 

Thaumaturgia, No. 1. is the title of a paper to which Mr. B. has 
prefixed his name, and of whose paternity we are, therefore, pretty 
sure. It is the commencement of a Yankee’s adventures in the 
regions of Pluto. The down-Easter has obtained leave of absence 
from his Satanic Majesty, for the purpose of acting as cicerone to 
a party of illustrious ancients desirous of paying a visit to the 
United States. The next paper we presume, will let us into the 
doings of the party in Yankeeland. The whole idea is good, and so 
far is capitally carried out. 


The Journal of Julius Rodman is continued, and a vivid de- 
scription given of the persons and equipments of the travellers, 
who proceed up the Missouri as far as the mouth of the Platte. We 
prophecy that this will prove an intensely interesting narrative. 
Mr. Dow’s excellent “Log” is also continued, as well as the 
“Miami Valley”—we seldom see better Magazine papers than 
these. We notice, too, an original article, of great merit, from 
Captain Chamier, of England; likewise a most ludicrous quiz upon 
Fanny Kemble’s Journal, from the pen of Judge Haliburton the 
celebrated author of Sam Slick. Mr. Burton indeed makes no 
great boast of his list of contributors, but they form quite as 
strong a literary body as that in the service of any Magazine 
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whatever. Mr. Poe has a very singular story. Mr. P. P. Cook of 
Manchester, (one of Virginia’s finest minds) has a beautiful poem. 
But we cannot pretend to enumerate one third of the good things 
in the February number. We have indeed almost forgotten to 
speak of a burlesque poem about the Eglintown Tournament—a 
laughable affair, with a laughable cut from Crowquill. Neither 
have we said a word about the article on Sailing crafts (two capital 
wood designs) nor about the Review—one of which shows up 
Professor Longfellow as a plagiarist of the first water—but it is 
impossible to speak of everything. We say in brief that the 
Gentleman’s Magazine is a model in its way—original, inde- 
pendent, vigorous, racy. It is by far the best journal if its kind in 


America. 


Note: Reviews of this kind, called “puffs,”” were commonly inserted in 
friendly papers, and came from the pens of the editors of the magazines 

raised. (Poe makes much fun of the practice in his story, “The Literary 
Fife of Thingum Bob.”’) Poe had written such things for T. W. White to 
insert in Baltimore papers. It of course must be admitted that Burton 
was in a position to write the review as well as Poe, but this review is 
rather more in Poe’s manner. Poe carefully disavows the criticism of 
Marryat (which is a pretty libellous article, as Poe may have known) 
and he praises “‘Earl March and his Daughter,” the poem of P. P. Cooke, 
whose lovely “Florence Vane” he later recited in his lectures (see Broad- 
way Journal for Mar. 15, 1845). Finally, “histrion” is a favorite word of 
Poe. Poe’s “singular story” is “Peter Pendulum,” now called ““The 
Business Man,” and “The Journal of Julius Rodman” is of course one of 
Poe’s hoaxes. Burton’s ““Thaumaturgia” articles are the sort of thing Poe 
probably had a genuine liking for—they are decidedly amusing even 
now. (This note by T. O. Mabbott.) 


[January 29, 1840, page 2, columns 6-7] 


INsTINcT vs REASON—A Car. 


The line which demarcates the instinct of the brute creation 
from the boasted reason of man, is, beyond doubt, of the most 
shadowy and unsatisfactory character—a boundary line far more 
difficult to settle than even the North-Eastern or the Oregon. The 
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question whether the lower animals do or do not reason, will 
possibly never be decided—certainly never in our present condition 
of knowledge. While the self-love and arrogance of man will 
persist in denying the reflective power to beasts, because the grant- 
ing it seems to derogate from his own vaunted supremacy, he yet 
perpetually finds himself involved in the paradox of decrying 
instinct as an inferior faculty, while he is forced to admit its 
infinite superiority, in a thousand cases, over the very reason 
which he claims exclusively as his own. Instinct, so far from being 
an inferior reason, is perhaps the most exacted intellect of all. It 
will appear to the true philosopher as the divine mind itself acting 
immediately upon its creatures. 

The habits of the lion-ant, of many kinds of spiders, and of the 
beaver, have in them a wonderful analogy, or rather similarity, to 
the usual operations of the reason of man—but the instinct of some 
other creatures has no such analogy—and is referable only to the 
spirit of the Deity itself, acting directly, and through no corporal 
organ, upon the volition of the animal. Of this lofty species of 
instinct the coral-worm affords a remarkable instance. This little 
creature, the architect of continents, is not only capable of 
building ramparts against the sea, with a precision of purpose, and 
scientific adaptation and arrangement, from which the most skilful 
engineer might imbibe his best knowledge—but is gifted with 
what humanity does not possess—with the absolute spirit of 
prophecy. It will foresee, for months in advance, the pure acci- 
dents which are to happen to its dwelling, and aided by myriads of 
its brethren, all acting as if with one mind (and indeed acting 
with only one—with the mind of the Creator) will work diligently 
to counteract influences which exist alone in the future. There 
is also an immensely wonderful consideration connected with the 
cell of the bee. Let a mathematician be required to solve the prob- 
lem of the shape best calculated in such a cell as the bee wants, 
for the two requisites of strength and space—and he will find 
himself involved in the very highest and most abstruse questions 
of analytical research. Let him be required to tell the number of 
sides which will give to the cell the greatest space, with the great- 
est solidity, and to define the exact angle at which, with the same 
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object in view, the roof must incline—and to answer the query, 
he must be a Newton or a Laplace. Yet since bees were, they have 
been continually solving the problem. The leading distinction 
between instinct and reason seems to be, that, while the one is 
infinitely the more exact, the more certain, and the more far- 
seeing in its sphere of action—the sphere of action in the other is 
of the far wider extent. But we are preaching a homily, when we 
merely intended to tell a short story about a cat. 

The writer of this article is the owner of one of the most re- 
markable black cats in the world—and this is saying much; for it 
will be remembered that black cats are all of them witches. The 
one in question has not a white hair about her, and is of a demure 
and sanctified demeanor. That portion of the kitchen which she 
most frequents is accessible only by a door, which closes with what 
is termed a thumb-latch; these latches are rude in construction, 
and some force and dexterity are always requisite to force them 
down. But puss is in the daily habit of opening the door, which 
she accomplishes in the following way. She first springs from the 
ground to the guard of the latch (which resembles the guard over 
a gun-trigger,) and through this she thrusts her left arm to hold on 
with. She now, with her right hand, presses the thumb-latch until 
it yields, and here several attempts are frequently requisite. 
Having forced it down, however, she seems to be aware that 
her task is but half accomplished, since, if the door is not pushed 
open before she lets go, the latch will again fall into its socket. 
She, therefore, screws her body round so as to bring her hind feet 
immediately beneath the latch, while she leaps with all her 
strength from the door—the impetus of the spring forcing it open, 
and her hind feet sustaining the latch until this impetus is fairly 
given. 

We have witnessed this singular feat a hundred times at least, 
and never without being impressed with the truth of the remark 
with which we commenced this article—that the boundary be- 
tween instinct and reason is of a very shadowy nature. The black 
cat, in doing what she did, must have made use of all the per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties which we are in the habit of sup- 
posing the prescriptive qualities of reason alone. 
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Norte: This delightful essay is of course obviously from Poe’s pen. The 
works of the coral, bee, and lion-ant are all referred to in his ““Thousand- 
and-Second Tale of Scheherazade,” and the lion-ant comes from Wyatt’s 
Synopsis of Natural History, Phila., 1839, p. 135, a book in the compilation 
of which Poe assisted Wyatt (as he reveals in his review of the book in 
Burton’s for July 1839). Striking also is the similarity of the sentence 
about “black cats are all of them witches” to one in Poe’s tale “The 
Black Cat,” 1843. That this wise cat was Poe’s cat, and the inspiration of 
his later story is plain. Whether this was the beloved Catterina, or Kate, 
brought by Mrs. Clemm to New York in 1844, is not quite certain; on 
the whole I think it was, for Poe did not need to have his cat die to 
consider the possibility of her death. The Poe family cat helped keep the 
dying Virginia warm by lying on her chest at Fordham, according to 
reminiscences of 1846. For reference to Catterina, see Woodberry, Life 
of Poe, vol. 2, pp. 67-68, for letter of Poe to Mrs. Clemm. (This note by 
T. O. Mabbott.) 


[February 5, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


StiLL ANOTHER. 


“‘A Subscriber” in this city, sends us the ugliest hyeroglyphical 
puzzle we have yet received, and hopes that, if we cannot decypher 
it, we will have the candor to say so. 

We shall have the candor to say no such thing, for the transla- 
tion is below. He says, moreover, that, should we manage to 
make out this, he has one in store which he defies us to make out.— 
Send it on we reply. 


A plague on those musty old lubbers 
Who tell us to fast and to think, 
And with patience fall in with life’s rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink; 
A can of good stuff, had they twigg’d it, 
*T’would have set them with pleasure agog, 
And, spite of the rules 
Of the schools, 
The old fools 
Would all of ’em swigg’d it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog. 
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TENNYSON vs LONGFELLOW. 


We copy the annexed paragraph from a late number of the 
Philadelphia Gazette. 


A neighboring periodical, we hear, has been attempting to prove that 
Professor Longfellow’s sublime and beautiful “Midnight Mass for the 
Dying Year,” has been imitated from a poem by Tennyson. Preposter- 
ous! There is nothing more alike in the two pieces than black and white, 
with the exception of the personification,—and that was Longfellow’s, 
long before the Scotch writer thought of “doing” his poem. Who does 
not remember that striking simile in one of the Professor’s earlier lyrics, 


— — —“where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down, 
By the way side, aweary?” 


This same beautiful piece was copied in Edinburgh, from an English 
periodical where it was altered, to suit the scenery of England; and it is 
fifty times more probable that Tennyson thus got Ais idea, than that Mr. 
Longfellow should have done more in the “Mass,” than repeat a favorite 
one of his thought. On himself, one of the most strikingly original poets 
of this country, and the best translator of any nation known to our 
language, such a charge falls hurtless—and for the reputation of the 
maker, (acknowledged, we hear, among his friends) should be with- 
drawn. We ask the Weekly Messenger, who has repeated the charge of 
abstraction, to clip this caveat, and give it utterance. 


And we reply—certainly; it will give us great pleasure to oblige 
our friend of the Gazette; although, in the present instance, we do 
not exactly comprehend the object of his request, or perceive 
what good purpose is to be effected by our compliance. 

The “neighboring periodical,’’ alluded to in so parliamentary a 
style, is the ““Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the accuser, whose 
“reputation” is so entirely a matter of hearsay with Mr. Clark, 
is a Mr. Poe, one of the editors of that very excellent and very 
popular journal. We assure the Gazette that this gentleman has 
really written one or two decent things, and it would not be amiss if 
the author of “‘Ollapod”’ would hereafter take him under his wing. 

In referring to the criticism mentioned, we find that Mr. Clark 
has made a little mistake—at which we are not a little astonished. 
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Mr. Poe does not say that Professor Longfellow’s poem is “‘imj- 
tated” from Tennyson. He calls it a bare-faced and barbarous 
plagiarism “belonging to that worst species of literary robbery, in 
which, while the words of the wronged author are avoided, his 
most intangible, and therefore his least defensible and least re- 
claimable property, is purloined.”” In support of this accusation he 
has printed the poems in question side by side—a proceeding, 
which, we must acknowledge, has an air of perfect fairness about 
it. That the reviewer, indeed, has nothing beyond truth as his 
object, is rendered quite apparent by the fact that nowhere has 
the fine genius of Professor Longfellow been so fully and so en- 
thusiastically set forth, as in the earlier portion of the very critique 
now made the subject of comment. As regards the plagiarism, the 
critic calls attention to the circumstances that, in both cases, 
there is the same leading idea, or thesis,—(that of the personifica- 
tion of the Old Year as a dying old man,) that, in both, the same 
unusual march of rhythm is observable—that, in both, at the ends 
of the stanzas there is the very remarkable peculiarity of the 
absence of legitimate rhyme—that, in both, the words “Old Year” 
are capitalized—and that both are characterized by the same 
wild, quaint, fantastic, and interjectional manner. We mention 
that the critic has done all this, because we understand, from the 
opening words of the paragraph quoted above, that Mr. Clarke, 
is only aware, as usual, through hearsay, of what is really written in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

Matters standing thus, the question is altogether one of opinion. 
Mr. Poe says the Professor stole the poem; so do we; and so does 
every body but Mr. Clarke. He says the Professor did not steal 
the poem. He says, moreover, that Mr Poe ought to “withdraw” 
the charge, lest, being persisted in, it may do injury to his own 
reputation; (Mr. P’s) about which he (Mr. C.) is solicitous. 
Whether Mr. Poe will oblige the editor of the Gazette, remains yet 
to be seen. In the meantime Mr. Clarke can still believe, if he 
pleases, that there is no more “similarity between the two poems 
than there is between black and white.”” Anaxagoras maintained 
that snow is black—and perhaps now it is, after all. 
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Nore: The Philadelphia Gazette was edited by Willis Gaylord Clark, 
and the paragraph in question appeared in the issue of February 4, 1840. 
The review of Longfellow’s “Voices of the Night” appeared in Burton’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1840, pp. 100-103, and according to 
the above article was admittedly written by Poe. Clark’s statement that 
the Weekly Messenger had “repeated the charge of abstraction” referred 
to the notice of Burton in its issue of January 29. Willis Clark and his 
brother Lewis, editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, were close friends 
of Longfellow and naturally Willis Clark was anxious to have Poe with- 
draw his unfair charge of plagiarism. Poe’s attitude toward Longfellow 
has been treated at length by his biographers, and this continued defense 
of his attack on Longfellow adds further material to the controversy. 
Longfellow’s “Midnight Mass for the Dying Year” had again been 
brought to Poe’s attention through having been printed in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of January 22, 1840. The reference to Anaxagoras 
in the above article had previously been used by Poe. In his story “Loss 
of Breath” (called ““A Decided Loss” in its earlier version in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courier of November 10, 1832), he said: “Anaxagoras, 
it will be remembered, maintained that snow is black, and this I have 
since found to be the case.” 


[February 12, 1840, page 2, column 4] 


SwIMMING. 


Mathew Vipond, the celebrated swimmer, died recently at 
Liverpool, aged 48. In July, 1827, Mr. V. swam, on the river 
Mersey, from Rock Point to Runcorn, a distance of 22 miles, in 
5 hours and a half—a feat probably unequalled and unapproached 
by any swimmer, when all the circumstances are taken into 
account, in ancient or modern times.—PaAz1l. Ledger. 


The comparative difficulty of swimming feats can only be 
estimated by the practical swimmer, and the writer of the para- 
graph above was evidently not a practical swimmer. From the 
place in which the feat here recorded took place and from the 
time in which it was performed, it is clear that the swim was with 
the current of the Mersey. It was thus no great thing to boast of. 
Even admitting it to have been swum in still water, it was, never- 
theless, no very extraordinary performance. As for its being the 
greatest feat of the kind on record, we say at once—no; for a far 
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more extraordinary one is within our own knowledge, and within 
that of almost every resident of Richmond, in Virginia. Mr, 
Poe, now of the Gentleman’s Magazine, swam from a point ip 
James’ River, called Ludlam’s wharf, to a wharf at Warwick—a 
distance of seven miles and a half, in a hot June sun, and against 
a tide of three miles per hour. He was then but 15 years of age. The 
difficulty of swimming with a current is absolutely nothing; that 
of swimming in perfectly still water is, to a really able swimmer, 
but little greater than the difficulty of walking—merely requiring 
patience. But to swim against a strong current—hic labor, hoc 
opus est. There can be no interval for rest by floating, as in the 
two other cases, and this makes all the difference. There is no 
properly authenticated fact on record equal to that of Mr. Poe, 
and at the time of its performance, this fact was conceded by 
almost every journal in the United States. 


Note: No one could have been so familiar with the details of Poe’s 
feat as Poe himself. This swim was alluded to by a writer in the Southern 
Literary Messenger for January 1835, vol. 1, p. 235, and this drew from 
Poe the story of the event which appears in that magazine for May, 
vol. 1, p. 468. An eye-witness account by Thomas H. Ellis (who was ten 
years "old in 1824) was written up by James A. Harrison for the New 
York Independent for September 6, 1900 (reprinted in Harrison’s Life of 
Poe, p. 25). See also John C. Stanard’s reminiscences printed in Hervey 
Allen’s Israfel, p. 106. Henry B. Hirst, in his biography of Poe in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Museum of March 4, 1843, describes at length the 
swimming feat, which he states happened “on a hot July day” and is “on 
record in the columns of the ‘Richmond Enquirer’ and other Richmond 
papers.” Yet a search of the Richmond Enquirer for the summer months 
from 1823 to 1827 fails to reveal a reference to it. No biographer gives 
the date of this swimming feat. The author of the above article says 
that the swim was made “in a hot June sun,” and “‘was conceded by al- 
most every journal in the United States,” but no such reference has as 
yet been found. The mention of Poe’s age as fifteen would give 1824 
as the year, if the age is given correctly. But Poe habitually misdated 
his birth, and his allusions to his age are unreliable. He went to the 
University of Virginia in February 1826, the year that would be con- 
sistent with his favorite birth date of 1811. But 1825 may have been the 
year meant. “Ludlam’s wharf” is probably a misprint for “Ludlow’s” 
(as it is called elsewhere), presumably on the north side of the James 
River in the section of Richmond known as “Rocketts.” The Latin 
quotation is from Virgil, Zneid, v1, 129. 
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[February 12, 1840, page 2, column 5] 


Our LATE PuZZLEs. 


Some five or six weeks ago, in an article headed “Enigmatical 
Conundrumical,” we advanced the opinion that, with a proper 
method, any really good enigma, conundrum, charade, &c. &c. 
might be solved, and as apropos to this idea, we mentioned that it 
would be an easy matter to read any species of writing in which 
characters or marks, at random, were made use of in place of 
alphabetical characters—for example, instead of a, let a * always be 
used; in place of b, a f &c. &c. We offered, at the same time, by 
way of evidencing the sincerity of our belief upon the subject, to 
decypher any English letter sent to us thus written. 

We certainly had no idea of the positive row which this chal- 
lenge would create among all the Enigmatists and Charadists in 
the land. For the first week or so all went well. One or two very 
droll-looking hieroglyphical mysteries were sent us, and we gave 
their translation forthwith. In the meantime we were assailed in 
some quarters with the charge of gaggery, or more delicately 
speaking, of humbug. We were told to our teeth that the thing 
was impossible—that we wrote our own puzzles and then solved 
them. Still we kept on the even tenor of our way, and translated 
every thing that was offered for translation. But the row increased 
as the wonder grew, and we find ourselves in a pretty predicament 
indeed. Do people really think that we have nothing in the world 
to do but to read hieroglyphics? or that we are going to stop our 
ordinary business and set up for conjurers? Will any body tell us 
how to get out of this dilemma? If we don’t solve all the puzzles 
forwarded, their concocters will think it is because we cannot— 
when we can. If we do solve them we shall soon have to enlarge 
our sheet to ten times the size of the Brother Jonathan. 


Note: The New York newspaper Brother jonathan was a so-called 
“mammoth” sheet of four pages, 25 x 33% inches in size. 
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[February 19, 1840, page 2, columns 2-3] 


Our PuzzLEs—AGAIN! 


An article on the subject of our late puzzles, in which we make 
a full reply to all correspondents, is crowded out this week, on 
account of its length, but will appear in our next. 

The letter of Philom, of Limerick, is just received, and, as we are 
about going to press, we can only make an extract from it. He 
says: 

Come, be a philanthropist, and dispel the mystery that shrouds 
your magic wand, and don’t “stonish the natives” any longer. 
You suggested in a late number that the “method” which enters 
into “enigma guessing,” would afford a subject for a “most capital 
magazine article.” Agreed. And furthermore, we think you are 
just the man to write it, and the Messenger just the periodical to 
spread it all over the world. Our folks think the number that 
should contain such an article would be sought with even more 
avidity than your “double sheet, with splendid engravings;” and 
that is not talking small, we assure you. Forty subscribers, with the 
needful to match, you say, will buy the whole set of rules by which 
you are enabled to read pot-hooks, pitch-forks, and paradoxes. 
Now, we'll tell you what we will do—if you will reel off the yarn 
in good shape, we will “‘pledge ourselves” to send you one quarter 
of it in a few months, and we'll do all we can towards sending the 
whole. And won’t your Ohio correspondent do the same?— 
Noticing the good humor and urbanity with which you have 
treated all your correspondents who have appeared before you in 
the ugliest characters possible, and hoping that you are still in 
“laughing mood,” and will look upon us with the same scrutiniz- 
ing indulgence, we have ventured to salute you in as comical a set 
of trappings as we could procure. We cannot, however, repress an 
ominous presentiment of never seeing this more. We greatly fear 
you will get suspended on this, and we be none the wiser. We shall 
see. Don’t let its great length exclude it. If we are any judge of the 
genius of putting words together, this has some merit over and 
above its fantastic dress. 

Yours, truly, PHILoM. 
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Philom seems bent upon puzzling us, and for this purpose has 
employed no less than seven distinct alphabets in the concoction 
of his cypher; which, we confess, is the most outrageous looking 
piece of composition we ever beheld. Seven alphabets!—and not a 
single letter in all like anything human or divine! One alphabet 
was what we stipulated for —not seven. But then, Philom says 
he will send us forty subscribers. We will, therefore, strain a point 
in his favor. His puzzle is nothing more than the well-known 
acrostic called ““The Siege of Belgrade,” beginning thus: 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s desolating doom. 
Every endeavor engineers essay, 
For fame, for fortune, fighting furious fray; 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 
How honors Heaven heroic hardihood! 

&e. &e. &e. 


In our next, we will oblige Philom with our method of solution. 


Nore: It is unfortunate that Poe could not print the original of this 
cypher. He regarded it as one of the most interesting that he solved, and 
in Graham’s Magazine for July 1841, vol. 19, p. 34, referred to it as 
follows: “One gentleman, but moderately endowed with conscientious- 
ness, inditing us a puzzle composed of pot-hooks and hangers to which 
the wildest typography of the office could afford nothing similar, went 
even so far as to jumble together no less than seven distinct alphabets, 
without intervals between the letters, or between the lines.”” But we are 
not told whether these seven alphabets were used in the cyclic form, 
changing with each successive letter; or providing a separate alphabet 
for each first word in a line and another for each second word, etc.; or 
employing a separate alphabet for each successive line, to the seventh 
line, and then beginning over again. Probably one of the last two 
methods was used, as Poe never gave evidence that he was versed in the 
more intricate cyclic method. As soon as he realized the nature of this 
well known poem from the alliterative character of each line, the prob- 
lem became easy. Poe promised to reveal his method of solution in the 
next issue of the paper, but instead he stated, “Upon second thought, we 
must decline giving our mode of solution for the present;” and again 
in the issue of April 22 he said: “We must decline, for the present, a full 
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explanation of our method of solution.” Only in “The Gold-Bug” did 
he reveal his method of solving cipher-writing, and this concerned a 
cryptogram of the simplest sort. 


[Feburary 26, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Wm. Carver, or “old Billy Carver,” as he was familiarly 
termed, a companion and friend of Tom Paine, died in New York 
on Saturday last, in his 85th year. He was an Englishman by 
birth, and veterinary surgeon by profession. He was an eccentric 
man in his habits. Among his other freaks of fancy, which he 
some years since carried into effect, was to have his coffin made, 
for which the measure of his body was taken. This piece of 
furniture he kept for some time at his lodgings. It was subse- 
quently taken to an undertaker’s shop in Pearl street, where, with 
the plate and other appurtenances, in readiness for use, it has 
since remained. At the latter period of his life he was supported 
by the society of Free Inquirers.—Phil. Ledger. 


It seems to us that there is something wrong about the coffin 
story here, and that, in some manner, the freaks of Paine himself 
have become mixed up with those of “old Billy Carver.” During 
the better days of Jarvis, the noted portrait painter and sayer of 
droll things, we have more than once heard him narrate, of Paine, 
the anecdote now told of his friend. Paine resided at the time in 
Norfolk, Va., and Jarvis, although young, was in habits of close in- 
timacy with him. He described the author of the “‘Age of Reason” 
as bereft of all reason in his later days, and as living on earth 
the life of the damned. Of the coffin Jarvis spoke frequently, and 
never in his usual merry way. Indeed an allusion to his residence 
with Paine was always sure to throw a damp upon the excessive 
spirits of the painter. In regard to Carver, it may be that he kept 
a coffin too, and did so by way of following his leader’s example. 


Note: The article on Thomas Paine does not especially suggest Poe’s 
style, but is here printed as a possibility, and no more. The Public 
Ledger article appeared in its issue of February 19, 1840. There is no 
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evidence that Poe knew Jarvis, but as Jarvis was a well known painter 
of his time and lived until 1840, Poe might well have known him. Poe, 
in common with most writers of his time, referred to Paine’s Age of 
Reason. In his “Marginalia” (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol. 16, p. 12), he 
spoke of Paine as “a very clever, very ignorant, and laughingly impudent 
fellow.” Of course either Alexander or Burton, both of whom wrote for 
the Messenger, could equally have known Jarvis, although the article 
appears in the place in the newspapers where Poe’s contributions usually 
were printed. If anything, the style suggests Alexander as much as Poe. 
According to the obituary notice in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
January 15, 1840, Jarvis died on January 12 previous, although the 
Dictionary of American Biography and other authorities give his death as 
January 14, rig Jarvis lived with Paine in 1806 and painted his 
portrait (see M. D. Conway’s Life of Thomas Paine, 1892, vol. 2, 


397; 480). 


[February 26, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


ADVERTISING ODDITIES. 


Goward, the writing and music master of New York, is beyond 
doubt the most knowing advertiser of his day. What he does in 
this way he does thoroughly, and there never is any danger of mis- 
understanding what he says. He gives the thing with a downright 
improviso air that is altogether irresistible. We believe that his 
late paragraph, in which he declares that nobody has yet dared to 
accept any one of his challenges, and pledges his word to teach 
fully one hundred and fifty new tunes in five minutes, have set 
him at the head of his profession (whatever it is) and fairly taken 
the town by storm. 

But vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and there are other geniuses 
besides Goward. What a fine idea that is of somebody who ad- 
vertises that he is in immediate want, these dull times, of pre- 
cisely four guagers at fifty cents per cask, exactly fifty surveyors 
at twelve and twenty dollars, and just twenty engineers at fifty 
round dollars, per day! Lest the applicants should be in want of 
money, the advertiser will give them as much as they want, and 
buy all their instruments into the bargain. 

The Picayune says that it met with the following in one of its 
New England exchange papers: “‘Wanted a man to take charge of 
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a milk cart, and a horse entertaining abolition principles”—pbyt 
we consider this a mere slander. Now here is a genuine thing, 
and really appears in a down east daily— 


Any gal what’s got a cow, a good feather bed with comfortable 
fixins, five hundred dollars in the hard pewter, one that’s had the 
measels and understands tendin’ children can find a customer for 
life, by writin’ a small billy dux, addressed Q. Z., and stickin’ it ip 
a crack of Uncle Ebenezer’s barn, joinin’ the hog-pen. 


Norte: This article is barely reminiscent of Poe’s style, although one or 
two phrases may well have been used by him. The quotation from 
Horace, Odes, book IV, ode 9, line 25, is suggestive; and apparently Poe, 
who was familiar with Horace, was the only writer in the Messenger at 
the time who quoted Latin phrases. Furthermore, there are many 
instances of Poe’s interest in advertisements. 

Isaac R. Goward was a music teacher in New York in the 1830's and 
is generally entered in the Directories merely as “teacher,” but in the 
Directory for 1839 he is entered as “Isaac R. Goward, of Amherst 
College, professor and teacher of music, dancing, writing, &c.”” He wasa 
member of the Class of 1830 at Amherst, but did not graduate. His 
advertisements ran regularly in the New York Evening Signal. He calls 
himself “Rev. Isaac Goward, A.M.,” and says that he was educated for 
the ministry but “fon account of his extraordinary faculty for teaching, 
he was advised by numerous Christian friends to leave the pulpit and 
benefit the world by teaching arts, sciences and languages.” He also 
mentions his three daughters, Euterpe Seraphine, Flora Terpsichore, 
and Calliope Rosina, “‘aged 8, 6 and 4.” In the Evening Signal of Jan- 
uary 18, 1840, he printed the following advertisement: “Challenge! I 
challenge any man living to write a Business Hand with me, teach the 
same, or to teach Music, or Dancing, with me, for $1000, less, or nothing. 
Put a man down fairly, not by slander, or puffing unworthy ones for 
money! I have certificates of teaching 50 tunes in 5 minutes!!! Lessons 
cheap, at all hours—satisfaction or no charge. 

GowarbD, THE GREAT TEACHER.” 


[February 26, 1840, page 2, column 4] 


More OF THE PuZZLEs. 

Since our outside form went to press we have received several 
others, which we here insert, in order to close the account on this 
head. The subjoined is to be read as the continuation of the article 
on the fourth page. 


=z 
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We had no trouble in reading the cypher sent us by H. C. A., of 
West Stockbridge, Mass., but must decline publishing it in full. 
H. C. A. will know, however, that we have decyphered it when we 
say that it is headed “Geographical Enigma;” begins “I am com- 
posed of fourteen letters;” and has for answer the word “Constan- 
tinople.” 

A single glance enabled us to see through the cypher of 
“Mechanicus,” (of Philadelphia we believe.) His puzzle is the 
Lords Prayer. 

We willingly comply with the request of C. B. of Warrenton, 
Va., and insert his cypher, with the translation. C. B. says—“‘if 
you favor me with a solution I shall be able to agree with A. B. T. 
as to your invincibility.” 
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().:(. 


Of this the translation is as follows: 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 


How few, favoured by every element, 

With swelling sails make good the promised port, 
With all their wishes freighted! yet ev’n these 
Freighted with all their wishes soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 

They still are men; and when is men secure? 

As fatal time as storm. The rush of years 

Beats down their strength; their numberless escapes 
In ruin end: and now their proud success 

But plants new terrours on the victor’s brow. 
What pain to quit the world just made their own! 
Their nests so dearly downed, and built so high! 
Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 


We have just received a cypher from J. Lucas, of Mount Holly, 
N. Jersey, which has been concocted with much ingenuity. We 
read it however, with perfect ease. It runs thus: 

“That which directs the monuments of man; one of the strong- 
est passions; and one eighth of the birth place of Archimedes, com- 
pose the name of a worthy subscriber to the Messenger.” 

We must confess that our friend’s enigma is not the very best 
in the world—for he evidently means its answer to be Luc-a-s. 
Luck as directing the monuments, &c.—a as the initial of anger— 
and S as the eighth of Syracuse, the birth place of Archimedes. 

D. D’s cypher, of Irvinton, Ala., has this minute come to hand. 
He says we will “do to travel” if we read it—but it is a mere trifle 
—the letters being formed upon a square with diagonal crosses. 
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Life, like lovers, soon decays; 
Our ardor soon is oer; 
Very soon, alas, ’t betrays 
E’en hearts that blood not poore, 


We give the verses verbatim and are not responsible for their 
merit. 

“Munger’s” cypher is precisely like D. D’s; but, being in pencil, 
is too much defaced to be read. 

Having thus gone through with the whole list of our enigmatical 
friends, it will be seen that we have done far more than merely 
redeem the pledge made at starting. We stated certain conditions, 
and these have seldom been observed.—In last weeks paper we 
decyphered a puzzle where the writer had actually used seven 
distinct alphabets in place of the one for which we stipulated. Just 
above, too, C. B. has run all his characters together without in- 
terval; but we made it a condition that the arbitrary letters should 
be used as the ordinary alphabet. We have been foiled in no 
instance. 

It would have been better, perhaps, if our correspondents had 
always made use of their real names in sending their favor, and 
not of initials. Should we receive any thing upon this subject, 
hereafter, we cannot reply to it unless we have the writer’s true 
name. It will be observed that when a cypher is sent us with the 
writers initials only, no one can be sure, except the person himself 
and his immediate friends, that the puzzle is not a fiction of our 
own. 

Upon second thought, we must decline giving our mode of 
solution for the present. 


[February 26, 1840, page 4, columns 3-5] 


Our PuzzLes ONCE More. 


A press of business, last week, prevented us from attending to 
the favors of our enigmatical friends; and we then dismissed the 
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whole subject in brief. The unexpected interest, however, which 
is still manifested in all directions about the matter, induces us to 
speak of it again, with a view of convincing the sceptical that 
there is really no “humbug” in the case. And first we reply to 
*‘Adolescentulus,” who writes from Burkeville, Prince Edward 
County, Va. The translation of his cynper runs thus: 

I am a word of nine letters. My first, fifth, and fourth, is the 
chief support of the human frame. My first, seventh, and fifth, has 
often been the cause of bloodshed. My first, seventh, sixth, and 
fifth, is what we all wish to do in prosperity. My first, ninth, 
seventh, third, and fourth, denote what we all have been doing 
whilst on the bed of sickness. My first, second, sixth, and fifth, is 
that which is often bestowed on those who are unworthy of it. My 
eighth, second, third, and fifth, is a term applied to the sound of a 
musical instrument. My first, fifth, third, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, is what the distressed often apply for in vain. My whole is 
what the wealthiest wish to obtain. 

The answer is Longevity. 

As ‘“‘Adolescentulus” is no doubt really what his signature 
implies, we will take the liberty of saying to him that his cypher 
is very inartificially constructed, and therefore very easily un- 
riddled. He has put the word “Enigma” at the head, and we at 
once knew it to be such, when we noticed the frequent recurrence 
of the word which stands for “My.” “Adolescentulus,” whom by 
certain indications we know to be a youth of some talent, would 
have been himself able to solve any such cypher, had we sent it to 
him. If he will consider well what we shall say, in a subsequent 
part of this article, he will soon find himself in condition to solve 
any puzzle of the kind now in question. 

J. H., of Philadelphia, who sent us “a poser’ two weeks since, 
with the assurance that if we managed to read that (which we did) 
he would send us one hereafter which he would defy us to make out, 
has now forwarded us the following: 

8.418.8914 
7 990921 70 62 8768 3: 6.2 9294 
27956 5612265 3: 831525 234692170f 63 
72898? 
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9912 75 6.2 31792 3: 17825?—7675 :624 
9.212 3323 909871832569082?—966 395524 
9998! 


This is by far the most difficult cypher which we have received. 
Some of the words are crowded together, and the writer has taken 
other liberties which do not come within the conditions originally 
laid down. For example, in some cases the figure 3 stands for I, 
in others for O; in some cases the figure 6 stands for L, in others 
for T; while 2 stands for E and M indifferently, and 9 for both W 
and A. Some words, moreover, are mis-spelt. How much the 
difficulty of solution is increased in this way, may easily be con- 
ceived. The translation, however, is as follows: 


CHURCH-YARD. 


I wander in the city of the dead 

Midst streets of houses mouldering to decay. 
Where is the pride of riches? it is fled. 

Where pomp and circumstance? all passed away. 


“A subscriber,” who, beyond doubt, takes us for a bottle 
conjurer, addresses us this letter: 
Mr. Editor,— 

Your success in decyphering has almost disheartened me from 
attempting anything of my own invention; for I am perfectly 
satisfied, from what I have seen of your ingenuity, that you can 
decypher any piece of writing where hieroglyphics are used instead 
of letters; and allow me to say you would be a valuable requisition 
to an army, in reading the enemy’s despatches. But there is a 
system occurs to my mind which was used with great success by 
Napoleon during the war in Spain, when every other system of 
secret writing was decyphered by the English. This one plan alone 
baffled all their ingenuity. It will be found on the other page. If 
you can make it out, and give the sense as the writer intended it 
to be understood, I will give up at once. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 
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Then our friend might as well give up and be done with it. But 
we wish it distinctly understood that such puzzles as this are not 
what we promised to decypher. For what we did promise to do, we 
refer our friends to a late Messenger. Here follows A Subscriber’s 
cypher: 


That capital punishment I have got, the toothache; such a 
punishment ought not to be continued. That I will do my utmost 
to have it abolished 1s evident from my conduct from the first. 
Judge democracy from the fact that it is formidable to tyrants 
only. War 1s conducted in a manner revolting to humanity. Neither 
age nor sex is spared; and one thousand thousand murdered does 
not lessen the thirst for blood. Oh Heavens! oh my God—the 
amount of crime in our land! And moreover, as water will ultimate- 
ly find a level, even so does familiarity with public business make 
us neglectful of private interest. Executions begets a strain of 
thought in the good which is painful. Contempt in the rich towards 
the poor is a mockery of God. Base and vile, it also exposes the 
littleness of your souls. A spear wounds the feelings of any whom 
it comes in contact with, regardless of the pure and virtuous, 
however frail. 

But the advocates of this horrid, this wretched, this barbarous 
custom, have the audacity to tell us it 1s the only genuine produc- 
tion, the only real means by which we can effect a cure, and have a 
tendency to deter the wicked from trespassing on my corn crib, and 
to stop the perpetration of crime in the custom house. Now I would 
ask such clerks what is the amount of salary, the men why so many 
days ago were caught in the very act of committing suicides in 
our prisons, and when interrogated as to the cause, and why so 
much precaution to guard our good ship Constitution, and to 
prevent self-murder on the quarter deck, or be bound in chains im 
our cells of solitary confinement, without the most distant hope of 
relief—hurrah—hurrah—hurrah for Liberty! to commence with 
five, six, seven, or even eight as the case may be all the year 
round? It can be answered on no other principle than electricity. 
No other ground than red clay with sandy bottom is fit for 
apothegms—thts, that the brain of the mammoth is kept in a con- 
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tinual state of turmoil—the sufferer 1s distracted by his own foibles, 
his own whims and nonsense, Ais intolerable loquacity—thus 
needlessly disturbing himself until out of existence, and seeks relief 
in the arms of Morpheus, or slumbers in death, to wake no more 
until time and death shall be no more—thus proving conclusively 
that this is a probationary state—that death 15 preferred by the 
brave and free to a life in slavery, to a life of solitary wandering in 
a trackless desert, is 10,000 confinement by those who are used to 
the chambers of luxury, and are best able to judge of their own 
imaginary wants. 

The words in italics were italicised by ourselves, and did not so 
appear in the original. By reading these words alone, the true 
meaning of this queer piece of composition is discovered. How we 
were enabled to pick out the precise words which are to be read, 
is a question we will not answer just now. It is sufficient that our 
correspondent will acknowledge that his cypher is read. 


T. R. H. or J. R. H. (we cannot make out the first letter pre- 
cisely) of Philadelphia, will pardon us for not undertaking the 
solution of his puzzle as it stands; for he has evidently misunder- 
stood our whole design. He says that he has made a bet upon our 
infallibity; and that he may safely do, provided always that he 
sticks to the matter in hand. We said, distinctly, that we would 
read any English writing, where arbitrary marks are used in place 
of the common alphabetical characters—for example, an alphabet 
is first made in which a * represents a, a ¢ b, afc, &c &c—this 
alphabet is then employed as the ordinary one would be. The same 
character must always stand for the same letter. Now if J. R. H. 
will take the trouble to count the various distinct characters 
employed by him, he will find there are no less than fifty-one. But 
there are only twenty-six letters in the English alphabet. He can 
get his MS. again by applying at our office. In the meantime let 
him concoct another puzzle, in accordance with our conditions, 
and bet as much as he pleases upon our solving it. The present bet 
is a drawn one of course, as there was a misunderstanding. 


The following letter is from Lewistown, Mifflin County, Pa. 
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Dear sir,— 

It appears from several back numbers of the Messenger that 
the Philadelphia puzzle-makers are not able to puzzle you. | 
therefore send you one which if you translate, I will agree to send 
you ten subscribers and the cash. It is a genuine article and no 
deception about it. If you cannot come it, please insert it for the 
amusement of the Philadelphians, and try them on a country 
poser. Yours, &c. 


G. W. KULP 


The Philadelphians are not such fools as Mr. Kulp supposes 
them. His puzzle, however, is this: 


Ge Jeasgdxv, 

Zij gl mw, laam, xzy zmlwhfzek ejlvdxw 
kwke tx lbr atgh Ibmx aanu bai Vsmukkss pwn 
viwk agh gnumk wdlnzweg jnbxvv oaeg enwb 
zwmgy mo mlw wnbx mw al pnfdcfpkh wzkex 
hssf xkiyahul. Mk num yexdm wbxy sbc hv 
wyx Phwkgnamcuk? 


We had scarcely glanced at this affair when we pronounced it an 
imposition, notwithstanding Mr. K’s assertion to the contrary. In 
the first place, had it been “a genuine article,” it would not have 
been written in as free and running a hand as it is—a hesitation 
would have been apparent about the characters. In the second 
place, there is no word in the English language which ends as 
Mr. K’s word “Vsmukkss” does—that is to say with double- 
duplicate letters. But the same method which serves us in the 
decyphering a true cypher, will enable us to demonstrate the falsity 
of any fictitious one. It may afford our friends some amusement 
to follow us in the process of a demonstration in the present case. 

The reader will observe that we have italicised three words in 
the cypher, and upon these three depends all we have to say. We 
begin with “mw,” a word of two letters. Now all English words of 
but two letters consist of a vowel and a consonant. Let us suppose 
the ‘‘m” to be the vowel “‘a,” and let us prefix this to every con- 
sonant, and see how many words can thus be made. For ex- 
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ample—ab, ac, ad, af, ag, &c—we find no English word until we 
come to “ah’—and all that can be made by placing “‘a’’ first, 
are “ah,” “‘am,” “an,” “at,” and “ay.” Now, placing “e”’ first, 
let us prefix it to every consonant in the same way—then place all 
the other vowels first, respectively; then place all the consonants 
first, respectively, adding the vowels. Having gone through the 
alphabet thus, we readily discover every word in the language, of 
two letters. There, in fact, are but thirty—ah, am, an, at, ay, if, in, 
it, of, on, or, up, us, be, by, do, go, ha, he, ho, la, lo, ma, me, my, 
no, pa, so, to, and wo. Now “mw?” in the puzzle, must represent 
one of these thirty words. The word “am” we may as well 
strike out, for if “mw” were “am,” it would be preceded or 
immediately followed by the pronoun I—but there is no single 
letter near it. 

We now refer to the word “mlw.” If “‘mw”’ is “ah,” then “‘mlw”’ 
must be some word formed by the insertion of a letter between a 
and h. By running down the alphabet we immediately see that 
“ash” is the only word which can be thus formed. We now pro- 
ceed to “‘an.”” If “mw” is “an,” then “‘mlw” must be some word 
formed by the insertion of a letter between a and nm. Running 
down the alphabet as before, we find that no word can be so 
formed—we therefore strike out an from the list of twenty-nine; 
for mw cannot be an. Going through the whole in his way, we 
see that mw must be either 


ah, from which we formed ash, 


at, from which may be formed aft, alt, ant, apt, & art, 
“ “ “ “ 


ay, any, 
> 
or “ “ a“ “ oar 
> > 
— “ bey, boy, and buy, 
* “ hoe, 
my « may 
“ tho’, and two. 


We have thus narrowed the question in regard to mw very 
much—from thirty to ten words; one of which it must be. At the 
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same time it is equally certain that mlw must be one of the words 
in the second column. Now we refer to the third italicized word 
laam. 

If mlw be ash, then laam will be a word of this form, s . . a, 
in which the dots represent two unknown letters of the same kind, 
If mlw be aft, the laam will be a word of this form, f .. a. If 
mlw be alt, then laam will be 1 . . a, &c. &c. Going through the 
whole second column thus we get this schedule. 


$ a r a re) b 
f a a oO u b 
a w h 
n a a oO a m 
Pp a a b h t 
n a € b Ww t 


That is to say, we prove that /aam must be some word which can 
be formed by placing double letters where the dots are in some one 
of the words in the schedule. The slightest inspection will satisfy 
the reader thath . . t must be the one, if any; for here alone can 
the category be fulfilled. By inserting o 0, we get the word hoot. 
Laam is then hoot or nothing. But the hypothesis of the word 
hoot is founded upon that of the word tho’ in the second column of 
the first schedule; and tho’ upon Zo, in the first column. We now 
arrive at a definite conclusion. Either Mr. Kulp’s puzzle is not 
genuine, or mw stands for to, mlw for tho’, and laam for hoot. But 
it is evident that this latter cannot be—for in that case both w and 
a represent the letter 0. What follows?—why that Mr. Kulp’s 
puzzle is no puzzle at all. This demonstration is as absolutely 
conclusive as any mathematical one could be. The process of 
reasoning here employed is that employed also in the solution of 
the cyphers. 


[March 4, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


REVIVALS. 


These are very much in fashion just at present in Philadelphia, 
and Satan is in great danger of being drummed out of town. The 
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Methodist congregations have been making especial war upon his 
Majesty, who must be quite out of heart by this time, as well as 
out of temper. He has been signally defeated in the city, in South- 
wark, and particularly in Spring Garden and Kensington, where 
conversions have become a mere matter of course—as plenty as 
“reasons or blackberries.” The chief subject of wonder, however, 
is that the principal recruits have been enlisted from the ranks of a 
party which is the last in the world a body would suspect of giving 
up its evil ways—we mean the jolly corporation of victuallers. 
These people we always thought wordly-minded individuals, 
hankerers after creature comforts, men of the flesh, rather than of 
the spirit. 


Note: This article should be credited to Poe because of a succeeding 
article on “Revivals” in the issue of April 15, which is manifestly by Poe, 
and in which he refers to his earlier writing on the matter. Strange to 
say, local revivals did not seem to interest the other Philadelphia news- 
papers, excepting the Christian Observer, which is filled with the subject in 
February and March 1840. Also the Boston Recorder, which chronicled 
revivals throughout the country, shows the interest which Philadelphia 
displayed during this year. Poe seemed to like the phrase “If reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries,” as found in Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” 
and had already used it in “The Man who was Used Up,” where he 
wrote “But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neither as 
plenty as reasons or blackberries” (Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 
August 1839, vol. 5, p. 66). 


[March 4, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


More OF THE PUZZLES. 


We have received the following note from our enigmatical 
friend J. H. 

Mr. Editor, you have certainly fulfilled your promise to the 
very letter, and I hereby acknowledge that you did decypher my 
puzzie correctly in your last weekly paper. Pointing out the precise 
words by which I meant to convey my meaning. And moreover I 
am perfectly convinced from what I have seen, that you can 
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decypher any piece of writing in which arbitrary signs are used 


instead of the letters of the alphabet. 
J. H. 


Our fair correspondent at the Metropolis, will find the solution 
of her puzzle in the following lines: 
WasHINncTON Ciry, D. C. 
Feb. 8th, 1840. 
Dear Sir—Having heard of your skill in interpreting letters 
written in arbitrary signs, we send you this, which, if translated 
by you, and published in the Messenger, will give much pleasure 


to 
Many LapIiEs. 


T. S., of Boquet, N. Y. will find the solution of his cypher on the 
[foJurth page. 

We will reply to R.H. and our friend of Bedford, Lower 
Canada, in our next. 


[March 4, 1840, page 4, column 1] 


To T. S. of Boquet, Essex, N. Y.—Your cypher is thus read: 


TO CELIA. 


When day declines, and sable night 
Shall veil this hemisphere from sight, 

I would, with no dull cares oppressed, 
Spend each dark hour in quiet rest. 

A rake and fool may drink and rove— 
Night is the time which they improve— 
With such to walk I will refuse; 

You are the company I choose. 
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[March 11, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


PuzzLes AGAIN! 


Our friend J. R. H., of Philadelphia, will excuse us for saying 
that he has not, even yet, complied with our conditions, which 
provided that the arbitrary characters were to be used as the 
alphabetical ones are. In the present instance he has made no 
divisions between his words—running them all together. But lest 
he should think we cannot decypher what he sends, and especially 
in order that he may win his bet upon our infallibility, we now 
give the translation without more ado. It runs thus: 


If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again!—it had a dying fall. 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor—enough! no more! 
*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 

O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou, 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters thee 

Of what validity and pitch soever 

But falls into abatement and low price 
Even in a minute: so full of shapes is fancy 
That it alone is high fantastical. 


A correspondent who signs his initials L. R. G., of Philadelphia, 
but whom we strongly suspect, by his MS., to be a Mr. H., of 
our acquaintance, writes us as follows: 

“These puzzles you may see by analysis to be genuine. If you 
can’t resolve them, you will have to give up.”” We must say to 
L.R.G. that we stipulated for English, and that the annexed 
affair (which are the translations of his cypher) can scarcely come 
under that denomination. We give the spelling as our correspond- 
ent gives it—evidently with the design of bothering us. 
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PRAYER 
THE CHILD’S FOR AN ABSENT FATHER. 


My father’s gone away, 
A wish he would come home. 
A do not like to have him stay 
Where a can’t see him every day. 
Ma yhen yill father come home. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


To our correspondent in Bedford, Lower Canada. Your cypher 
is thus read: 

“Mrs. Hopkins told me that she heard Green’s wife say that 
John Glacrie’s wife told her that Fanny Hopkins heard the 
Widow Washam say that Captain Weed’s wife thought Colonel 
Hodgkin’s sister Nel lied—that old Miss Quins reckoned that Mrs, 
Samuel Dunham had told Spalding’s wife that she heard John 
Min’s daughter say that her mother told her that old Miss Finns 
heard grandmother Cool declare that it was an undoubted fact.” 


It would be a satisfaction to us if our enigmatical friends whose 
cyphers we have fairly decyphered would make acknowledgment 
to that effect. 


Nore: The fact that contributors sent in poems in cypher that were 
well known made Poe’s task of decyphering them much simpler. As soon 
as in the first poem he recognized a line or two from the familiar opening 
speech in “Twelfth Night,” the rest was easy. 


[March 18, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


THE Rait-RoAD War. 


During the last ten days, or thereabouts, the sober inhabitants 
of the District of Kensington have been all alive with a delightful 
little war of their own—a nice rough-and-tumble affair—none 
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of your bloodhound business, or Bugaboo and Kickapoo cam- 
paigns. The Philadelphia and Trenton Rail-road Company had 
received permission, it seems, from one of our judicial tribunals, 
to lay their rails in Front street, but could not obtain the consent 
of the property holders of the region. For some time past the 
work has been going on, however, with much grumbling and many 
threats on the part of the Front-streeters, but with no overt act 
of resistance. On Monday morning, about ten o’clock, matters 
took the first serious turn. Quite a mob—men, women, and 
children—surrounded the laborers at the rails; replacing the 
paving-stones which had been displaced, and otherwise interrupt- 
ing the work. The sheriff was sent for, arrived about 12, with his 
possee, and arrested Henry Rowan, John Craydon, and Francis 
Farley. These were taken before Mayor Conrad, and held to bail, 
the former in $500, the two latter in $300 each, to answer the 
charges alleged against them before the Court of General Sessions. 
The arrest of these persons intimidated the crowd for a time, but 
in the afternoon the riot again commenced. About 4 o’clock Hugh 
Lemon was arrested, taken before the Mayor, and bound over in 
the sum of $300. Lemon is a property-holder to some extent upon 
Front street. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the excitement still continued, 
and a great number of the gentle engaged in the melee. On Thurs- 
day the disorders increased. Mr. Naglee was violently assaulted 
with paving stones discharged from the fair hands of the damsels 
of Kensington, who also led away in triumph a wagon containing 
iron rails for the road, the laborers being fairly driven off the 
ground. Many arrests were made, but with no good effect. In 
the afternoon the Sheriff and his whole posse were routed, and the 
rioters, having beaten them off, proceeded to tear up that portion 
of the road which was the nearest to completion; disengaging not 
only the rails but the wooden frames, and filling up the excavations 
with dirt and stones. In the meantime placards were posted up 
calling upon the people to “put down the rail-road nuisance,” 
and addressed especially to the firemen, draymen and carters— 
who were invited to attend a meeting on Thursday evening, in the 
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Commissioners Hall, Kensington. The meeting was accordingly 
held, and served, as a matter of course, to inflame the wrath of the 
mob, who adjourned to the scene of action, and set fire to the 
timber intended for the road. The Judges of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions now issued a general warrant, authorizing the Sheriff to 
command the service of every able-bodied citizen to aid in quelling 
the disturbances. This officer issued notices accordingly, and gave 
directions to the whole police force, as well as to all the watchmen, 
to meet at his office on Friday. But before the time appointed, the 
Rail-road Company had agreed to discontinue the laying of the 
rails until the decision of the Supreme Court could be obtained. 
The property-holders had denied the company’s right to construct 
the road in Front street, and had also avowed their intention of 
referring the question to the Supreme Court. An announcement 
of the Company’s submission was duly made by the Sheriff to the 
mob, who first raised an uproarious shout of triumph, and then 
dispersed in high glee. Thus ended the great rail-road war. 


Norte: Although not much in Poe’s usual style, the reference to the 
“Bugaboo and Kickapoo Campaigns” seems to show that this article is 
from his hand. It was in “The Man who was Used Up,” written by him 
for Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1839, that he commen- 
orated his main character as the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo 
campaign. The Kickapoos had been recently in the public eye in the 
Florida Indian wars, and Poe apparently invented the word “Bugaboo” 
as an alliterative name for an allied tribe. If a concordance of Poe’s prose 
could be compiled, it would reveal his use of this word at other times— 
for instance, in “The Premature Burial” in 1844. The reference to the 
“bloodhound business” alluded to the use of bloodhounds in hunting the 
Indians in Florida, a subject which occasioned much controversy in the 
newspapers of the day. Poe had previously referred to the topic, under 
the heading of ““The Bloodhound Story,” in the Messenger of January 29. 


[March 18, 1840, page 2, column 4] 


THE VIRGINIA STAR. 


This is the title of a new weekly and tri-weekly paper, published 
at Petersburg, Va., by H. Haines, Esq. late editor of the Peters- 
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burg “Constellation.” Mr. Haines is a gentleman of education 
and of unusually fine talents. He is, moreover, a sternly independ- 
ent man; and this is saying a great deal in these days of universal 
subserviency and tergiversation. The “Star” will be a “bright 
particular” one, indeed, if it emit rays one half so brilliant as 
those from the “Constellation” of old days. No mere constellation 
that—but a perfect galaxy of good things. In faith, we remember 
it well. Neither Mr. Haines, nor any papers of Mr. Haines, are 
matters to be readily forgotten. 

The “Virginia Star” is a pretty-looking sheet, well printed, on 
excellent paper—its matter (whether editorial or contributed) 
equal to that of any printed in America. It proceeds upon the 
cash system—dquite a novel idea in Virginia. We cordially wish it 
a life of a thousand years. 


Note: This puff of the Virginia Star was unquestionably by Poe. 
Hiram Haines, its editor, was a friend of Poe and earlier had entertained 
him at Petersburg (see Mary FE. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe, vol. 1, p. 532). 
In Americana for January 1942 John W. Ostrom prints two letters from 
Poe to Haines, and gives an excellent sketch of all that can be found 
about the Virginia editor. One of the Poe letters was dated April 24, 
1840, in reply to one from Haines of March 24, and mentions the receipt 
of the Star. Only two issues of the Virginia Star can be located today, 
although a file of over a year, formerly in a book-dealer’s hands in Wash- 
ington, has now disappeared. Haines died early in 1841 and his paper 
was discontinued. The Philadelphia Public Ledger of March 2, 1840, has 
an amusing editorial on the Virginia Star, arising from the fact that they 
had had to pay over 18 cents collect postage for the prospectus. Poe’s 

uotation on this “bright particular” Star is from “‘All’s Well that Ends 

fell,” Act I, scene 1. 


[March 18, 1840, page 2, column 4] 


We perceive by the advertisement in another column, that our 
friends Hirst and Dreer, have issued a very excellent work on the 
Kitchen Nursery, Fruit and Flower Garden, and other branches 
of the Farm department, called the Younc GaRpINER’s AssIsT- 
ANT, by Thomas Bridgeman, of New York. It is for sale at their 
Seed store, No. 97 Chesnut street. Among other important 
matters it contains the celebrated discovery on “Terra-Culture,” 
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as described in Senate Document No. 23, of the 3d Session of the 
25th Congress, and therein estimated at hundreds of millions of 
day’s labor, and “worth more to the community than all the dis. 
coveries of the present age combined—the application of steam 
not excepted.” For the purchase of which secret an application 
has been made to the 26th Congress, by the discoverer, for a sum 
equal to five cents from each individual of the United States, or 
about a million dollars of our resources. 


Note: Thomas Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant was in its 
7th edition by 1840. The firm of Hirst and Dreer, seedsmen, consisted 
of Henry B. Hirst and Henry A. Dreer. Hirst was long Poe’s friend, and 
in 1843 wrote the laudatory biography for the Phildelphia Saturday 
Museum. It was but natural that Poe should mention Hirst’s publication 
in the Messenger and especially so since the firm constantly advertised in 


that paper. 


[March 25, 1840, page 2, column 6] 


Puzz.Les AGAIN! 


Greenville, Butler county, Ala. 
Mr. C. ALEXANDER. 

Dear Sir:—As there is great interest taken in your very valuable 
paper in this part of the country, and especially with regard to the 
puzzling part of it, I shall be obliged if you will decypher and 
publish the following. I do not presume it to be more difficult to 
solve than many others, but sufficiently so, if solved, to satisfy 
myself and others at this section of the country, of your ability 
to explain any thing of the kind. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN K. HENRY. 


It will give us great pleasure to oblige Mr. Henry. His cypher 
reads thus: 
D67€;002)7.U )177i3;007 *D071 ..*i0k20 
202" 242, 6*iwl7w2iwVU. 1Dk4,078 
U1.4 D67 
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The translation is thus: 
The village of Greenville, Butler county, Alabama, is about 
one hundred and forty miles from the city of Mobile. 


To Incoe, of Ithaca, N. Y. Your first cypher is thus translated: 


Selected for Alexander’s Messenger. 


If that high word which lies beyond 
Our own surviving love endures— 

If there the cherished hearts be fond 
The eye the same except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to die! 
To soar from earth and find all fears 

Lost in thy light, Eternity! 


In regard to the second we reply at once—it is not genuine. 
There is no word in the English language which ends as your word 
hbjggg terminates—with three similar letters. This point is per- 
fectly conclusive. Incog will, of course, not understand us to say 
that he intentionally wished to deceive us. We mean only to say 
that this puzzle, which may be genuine enough in its way, (and 
which, indeed, we know very well to be so) is not of the kind for 
which we stipulated, but belongs to Cryptography—as did Mr. 
K’s, of whom he makes mention. Incog will see at once that we are 
obliged to keep within some limits. Were we to engage in the 
solution of every kind of puzzle sent us, we should have our hands 
full. We said that we could and would solve every cypher, of a 
stipulated character, which we should receive, and we have 
kept our pledge more than ten times over. So much for ourselves. 
In regard to the Cryptography, Incog is altogether mistaken—it is 
subject, like almost every thing else, to the universal rules of 
analysis. We can decypher any thing of the kind, or of any other 
kind. What is said about a key being necessary for the solution is 
based upon a misconception. It does not follow that, because 
cyphers are put together by laborious or intricate processes (as 
many have been which we have received and solved) that we must 
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go through the same intricate process in unriddling them. We 
assert roundly, and in general terms, that human ingenuity cannot 
concoct a proper cypher which we cannot resolve. 


Our friends would very much oblige us by acknowledging the 
solutions we have given, as requested in our last. Not one can 
say that he has forwarded us a cypher, which we have not fully 
and accurately translated. 

Mr. J. Lucas, of Mount Holly, requests us to state that the 
answer to an Enigma sent in a cyphy by him (and of which we 
gave the translation some weeks since) was not his own name, al- 
though that might answer, but was intended for the name of 
another subscriber, Mr. Jos. P. Wills. 

We have not yet found time to look at Hamilton Brown’s 
cypher, but will attend to it hereafter. 


lIttt—t .— — 


Point 
March 16th, 1840. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Sir:—Not doubting your capability to solve the above (if we 
may judge from the many curious specimens of the kind, which 
have appeared in your valuable paper) rather as a proof of your 
infallibility to some doubting minds, you would much oblige a 
number of your subscribers by inserting the above with its solution. 


Yours, with respect, 


With pleasure—the translation is thus: 


He that is without name, without friends, without coin, with- 
out country, is still at least a man, and he that has all these is no 


more. 
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Tue TRIAL oF James Woop. 


The trial of the unfortunate Wood, for the murder of his 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Ann Peak, was brought to conclusion on 
Friday evening last, the jury, after a brief absence, returning a 
verdict of “Not Guilty, on the ground of insanity.” This was 
anticipated by every one, and occasioned no surprise. The wit- 
nesses for the defence (of whom the most important was Dr. 
Meigs, for a long time the family physician of the accused) made 
out so clear a case of constitutional tendency to mania, if not of 
existing derangement itself, that but one course was left for the 
jury. The prosecution was conducted by Mr. Johnson, himself, the 
Attorney General of the State, who, at the conclusion of the 
evidence, left the matter, without argument, to the jury. Judge 
King briefly pointed out the main points for determination, and 
commented especially upon the question of insanity. Upon this 
head, it appears to us that a very material argument was strangely 
omitted by the counsel for the defence—an argument which, with 
many minds, would have had more weight in bringing about a con- 
viction of the prisoner’s insanity than any urged in his behalf. It 
appears from the testimony that the conduct of Wood, when 
purchasing his pistols at the shop of the gunsmith, was char- 
acterised by an entire self-possession—a remarkable calmness— 
an evenness of manner altogether foreign to his usual nervous 
habit. His replies were cool, and without the slightest apparent 
trepidation. It is just possible that the defence feared to broach 
this striking subject; for, upon a cursory view, the facts do cer- 
tainly make against the accused, and imply a premeditated and 
cool-blooded assassination. But the metaphysician, or the skilful 
medical man, would deduce from them a positive conclusion in 
favor of Wood. With the deep cause for agitation which he is 
known to have had, he could not possibly, in the supposition of 
his sanity, have assumed the calmness of demeanor mentioned. A 
nervous trepidancy would have manifested itself, if not in an ordi- 
nary form, at least in an overstrained endeavor to be calm. But, 
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in the supposition of his insanity, all is natural—all is in fylj 
accordance with the well known modes of action of the madman. 
The cunning of the maniac—a cunning which baffles that of the 
wisest man of sound mind—the amazing self-possession with which 
at times, he assumes the demeanor, and preserves the appearance, 
of perfect sanity, have long been matters of comment with those 
who have made the subject of mania their study. 

The acquittal of the accused on the ground of insanity involves 
his legal confinement as a madman until such time as the Court 
satisfy themselves of his return to sound mind. We cannot believe, 
however, that this truly unfortunate man will ever be restored to 
that degree of reason which would authorise his final discharge. 
His monomania is essentially periodical; and a perfect sanity for 
months, or even for years, would scarcely be a sufficient guaranty 
for his subsequent conduct. A time would still come when there 
would be laid to his charge another—although hardly a more 
horrible—deed of sudden violence and bloodshed. 


Norte: The report of the Trial of James Wood is distinctly by Poe. 
Interested in the morbid, he brought the subject of insanity into several 
of his Tales. The analysis of the mind of a homicidal maniac, accenting 
the self-possession and cunning which gave the impression of sanity, he 
brought out in “The Tell-Tale Heart.” Wood’s murder of his daughter, 
Mrs. Edward Peake, because he disapproved of her marriage, was on 
September 30, 1839, and a lengthy account of the affair, with a full report 
of the coroner’s inquest, was printed in the Public Ledger of October 1. 
The trial itself was reported in the Public Ledger from March 24 to 40, 
1840, the testimony sometimes running to four columns in length. 


[April 1, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


DISINTERMENT. 


We see it stated in some of the papers that thirty-two physicians 
of St. Clairsville, Louisiana, and its vicinity, have threatened to 
refuse medical attendance to any one who shall support the bill 
before the Legislature of that State, making disinterment of the 
dead for dissection a State Prison offence. This is undoubtedly a 
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bold stand, but one which may well be justified. Human dissection 
js the surest and truest basis, indeed the only sure basis, of all 
medical knowledge—A blow legally struck at it, is a vital blow to 
the best and most important interests of the human family. The 
prejudice which wars with dissection proceeds from the finest 
feelings, and is worthy of all respect—but there should be no legal 
fostering or protection of any mere prejudice whatever. 


Nore: There is nothing in this article which is particularly suggestive 
of Poe’s style, but the subject would have interested him. Herewith 
printed only as a probable Poe item. 


[April 1, 1840, page 2, column 5] 


CaBs. 


These anomalous vehicles, of which we Americans know so 
little by personal inspection, and so much through the accounts 
of the travelled, and the pages of the novelist, are about to be 
introduced among us “as a regular thing.” In New-York they 
are already gaining ground, and going over it. The cab proper, as 
used in London, is an affair sui generis, and has very little affinity 
with any thing else in nature. It resembles, in some respect, the 
old-fashioned sedan chair, and carries two inside passengers, who 
sit vis a vis, with the coachman at top. The bottom nearly touches 
the pavement, and the entire vehicle has an outré appearance. 
Those in New York at present, are of a bright chocolate color, and 
look very stylish. Their charge is twenty five cents for any dis- 
tance under two miles. The cab-introduction will bring about 
among us a peculiar race of people—the cabman. These creatures 
are not mentioned in Buffon, and Cuvier has entirely forgotten 
them. They bear a droll kind of resemblance to the human 
species—but their faces are all fashioned of brass, and they carry 
both their brains and their souls in their pockets. 


Note: This article is undoubtedly by Poe, who not only liked plays 
upon words, but was the only person connected with the Messenger likely 
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to bring Buffon and Cuvier into such an editorial. He also wrote an 
article on Cabs for the Philadelphia Public Ledger of July 18, 1844, if we 
can believe the opinion of his friend and contemporary, Eli ‘Bo 
editor of the Columbia Spy, of Columbia, Penn. (see Poe’s Doings of 
Gotham, 1929, pp. 82, 88), which ascription Poe did not contradict. 


[April 1, 1840, page 2, column 5] 


Burton’s GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


This racy Magazine is out this month with another magnificent 
plate by Sartain. The design is by S. E. Jones—the subject a 
rotund little gentleman “done brown.” He is keeping a sham 
appointment under a garden wall, while two arch damsels observe 
him from above in high glee. The engraving is in Sartain’s best 
style, and is, consequently, admirable—equal to “The Pets,” 
The literary contents of the number are unusually good. First 
and best, we have an article called “The April Fool,” by the senior 
editor, in illustration of the frontispiece just mentioned. The hero 
is Mister Robert Muggridge, and a very droll hero he is—this is a 
glorious story, gloriously told. There is no better narrator of such 
things as these than W. E. Burton. 

The “Miami Valley” is concluded, and every one will regret that 
it is—the last words of the writer are deeply affecting. Mr. Poe 
has a clever Sonnet. ““The Philosopher’s Stone,” by S. J. Burr, is— 
not so good as it might be. “Columbus” is mere twaddle. By the 
bye, we do think it somewhat odd that while the writer of this 
poem puffs it pertinaciously in all the New York papers to which 
he has access, he never thinks of acknowledging its origin in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine.” Does he know that that journal 
honors him by the insertion of his articles? 

The “Journal of Julius Rodman” progresses beautifully. The 
travellers are far on their way, and will soon enter a tract of 
country hitherto undescribed. A fine engraving illustrates this 
chapter. “The Log of Old Ironsides” concludes, and Mr. Jesse 
Erskine Dow avows himself (somewhat vauntingly) the author. 
The Log, however, has been a good thing. 
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“The Hollenthal, a tale of Suabia,” will arrest attention—it is a 
vivid sketch, and strongly evinces Mr. Burton’s versatility of 
talent, as well as his extraordinary industry. The “Review of 
New Books” this month strikes us as being entirely from his pen, 
and is unusually good. By way of appendix, are some forcible 
observations upon the Copy Right Question. 


Note: This is quite in Poe’s style, and undoubtedly from his pen. 
Although magazine reviewers, writing anonymously, were wont to praise 
their own contributions, they generally exercised a certain amount of 
restraint. Poe, rather than Burton, would have written the notice of the 
latter’s “April Fool.” The adverse criticism of S. J. Burr’s “Philosopher’s 
Stone” and Frederick West’s dull and long drawn-out poem “Columbus” 
are typical of Poe. The statement that the reviews “strike” the critic as 
Burton’s is important. Poe went out of his way, in Graham’s for Novem- 
ber 1841, to disavow the review of Ainsworth’s Crichton in Burton’s for 
April 1840. It has been pointed out that the rejection of all reviews in 
April apparently does not harmonize with Poe’s statement in a letter of 
June 1, 1840 to Burton (printed correctly by Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe, 
p. 299) that he wrote 17 pages in the April issue. 

Regarding this discrepancy Dr. Mabbott writes me as follows: “In 
view of the figures of the estimate, I formerly thought some of the reviews 
for April might be Poe’s. But learning of the remark in Alexander’s I 
have reworked the whole series of contributions to Burton’s Magazine. 
Four of the twelve months for which he gives figures can be checked 
against definite statements by Poe of what he wrote. A very large portion 
of the reviews in all months can be verified as Poe’s by methods similar 
to those used in the present discussion of the writings in Alexander’s, and 
sometimes by Poe’s inclusion of whole paragraphs in his “Marginalia.” 
It seems to me significant that no review in April is certainly established, 
and only one, a very brief and unimportant notice of Grant’s Every Day 
Life in London, refers back to a review that Poe did write. As to the 
figures sent Burton, nine of the twelve months seem to balance exactly, 
but December 1839 is one too low, May’s 14 should be 17 (the evidence 
is definite, and the month certified by the reference to copying a MS), 
and 17 for April is hopeless. Assigning Poe the sure items, all parts of 
series, “Julius Rodman,” “Omniana,” and “A Chapter on Science and 
Art,” we get but 8 pages and a fraction. “Silence—a Sonnet” is a re- 

rint, and Poe scrupulously avoided counting them elsewhere. Adding 
A Word or Two on the Copyright Question” and Grant, which are 
probably Poe’s, we get but 9 and a fraction, say 10. Adding all the other 
reviews it would be only a scant 13. Poe apparently grew careless as he 
finished his estimates, and certainly ended by adding his figures incor- 
rectly. The statement in Alexander's therefore seems to be correct; its 
vague wording may be caused by the presence of the one unimportant 
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review, Poe’s purpose being almost surely to disavow the significant 
portion of the critical department. The Grant of course must be now 
regarded as doubtful. In no other month is there so small a proportion 
of reviews that may be assigned surely or tentatively to Poe. Evidence of 
Burton’s style and interest in matters theatrical does pervade several of 
the reviews.” 


[April 8, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


CYPHERS. 


We have on hand one or two letters from enigmatical friends, 
to which we cannot attend, this week, owing to a press of business, 
In our next they shall hear from us in full. Incog. is over-hasty, 
and must read what we said again. We meant no offence in the 
world, and thought we were sufficiently careful in so wording our 
article as not to give any. 


[April 15, 1840, page 2, columns 4-5] 


REVIVALS. 


Some weeks since we said a few words upon the subject of the 
late Methodist revivals in Philadelphia, of which we were very 
glad to hear, as every man making pretensions to ordinary 
morality must be, whether he be a professor of religion or not. 
The cause of happiness is always aided by the prosperity of 
religion, and by the increase of religionists. We repeat that we 
were pleased to find our papers filled with details of numerous 
revivals, but we were, we confess, not a little astonished, also, to 
discover that the victuallers of the city—a class somewhat noted 
for jolly propensities—were foremost upon the list of the converted. 

Upon taking up a number of the “Jeffersonian Democrat” a 
day or two since, we were surprised to find a correspondent who 
signs himself 'T. (possibly Tugmutton) abusing us at a round rate 
about the paragraph in question, and calling us by all kinds of 
hard names—such as “atheistical sceptica,”’ “‘scoffers,” “infidels,” 
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“heathens,” (or something to that effect) “enemies of religion 
and good government,” “cowards,” and “impious insulters 
utterly destitute of good breeding.” The editor of the paper, in 
giving place to the remarks of his puritanical correspondent, takes 
occasion to compliment us very highly (for which we tender him 
our acknowledgments) and to give his friend Tugmutton a severe 
but sly rap over the knuckles. We doubt, however, if the brilliant 
and irate T., will understand one word of the hint. The editor, in 
publishing his effusion, has done us a service, and treated Tug- 
mutton in an unmerciful manner. At all events, should we ever be 
guilty of writing such horrible nonsense we should take it as very 
unkind treatment in any friend of ours to publish it. The fact is 
that your greatest sighers and groaners are invariably the greatest 
nincompoops and villains; and the man who can cant as desperate- 
ly as Tugmutton has here done, would make no hesitation in steal- 
ing a sheep, but would hardly know what to do with it when 


stolen. 


Note: Poe’s use of the humorous name “Tugmutton,” as well as 
the general style of the article, shows it to be from his pen. He had simi- 
larly used the word “Tugmutton” in his beet-root article in the issue 
of December 18, 1839. Various slang dictionaries define ““Tugmutton” 
as a youngster, a whore-monger, and a glutton. I cannot locate the 
“Jeffersonian Democrat” in any library, nor find it recorded in any news- 
paper checklist. Poe might have referred to the “Jefferson Democrat,” 

ublished at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1840, but there is no file located 

r April 1840, to prove the point. 


[April 15, 1840, page 2, column 5] 


THe Worm. 


Under this head we have observed, of late, a variety of erudite 
articles in some of our daily papers, not only here but in New 
York, Boston and elsewhere. The hubbub, it appears, has been 
created by an old story revived concerning a living worm seen 
in the eye of a horse. The Philadelphia Gazette is incredulous— 
the Ledger a true believer—and each paper has its partisans. The 
only wonder in the case is that so mighty a controversy should 
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arise about a matter with which every tolerably decent school- 
boy is acquainted, and a detailed account of which may be 
found in all works upon Natural History. The worm in question 
belongs to Cuvier’s class of Entozoa—thus defined, “Body in 
general elongated or depressed; articulated or not; without limbs; 
no branchie nor trachee, nor any other organ of respiration; no 
traces of a true circulation: some vestiges of nerves; almost all live 
within other animals.” The fact is that there are hardly any tissues 
or cavities in the animal frame where entozoa are not discovered. 
They have been frequently observed in the muscular substance, 
and very frequently in the human brain. 


Nore: Poe showed a later interest in this form of worm, or entozoa, 
which in his ““Thousand-and-Second Tale” he placed in the brain of a 
man-animal. It is also described in similar language in Wyatt’s Natural 
History, p. 143. The living worm, or snake, in a horse’s eye aroused 
much interest in the newspapers of the day. The article on the Worm 
was in the Philadelphia Gazette of April 14, 1840; in the Public Ledger of 
April 9, 1840; and in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier of May 2, 1840. 


[April 22, 1840, page 2, column 3] 


CypuHers AGAIN. 


A press of business has prevented us, for one or two weeks past, 
from paying attention to our enigmatical correspondents—favors 
from several of whom we have on hand. We now proceed to square 
all accounts by a full solution of every thing received. 

The first cypher we take up runs as follows: 


2.9.14.7.8.1.13.20.15.14 2 18.15.15 13 5. 3 15. 
21.14.20 25. 1.16 189.12 Ist 1840. 6.18. 15.13. 
25 15 21.18.6.18 25.14.4. 85 14.18.25 


The translation is:—Binghampton, Broome county, N. Y.— 
your friend, Henry. 


We are happy in having it in our power to oblige our friend at 
Terre Coupée. His cypher is thus read: 
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The wind blows hard, the thunder rolls, 

Among the trees the lightnings gleam, 
The rain in torrents sweep along, 

The God of storms now reigns supreme. 
The wind is hushed, the air is sweet, 

Now Sol resumes his wonted splendor— 
This Messenger’s a handsome sheet; 

Its boss must be a son of Endor. 
Our patriot fathers bravely fought, 

Our rights preserved, our freedom won, 
Their sons will guard the sacred gift— 

Decipher this, and I am done. 


We now come to a letter from Kalida, Ohio, written in char- 
acters for which we have no type in the office, but of which the 
translation is thus: 

Sir, Sometime since I forwarded to you the money for eleven 
copies of the “Weekly Messenger,” for the last three weeks, but 


only ten copies have been received at this office. 
Yours, F. RISLEY. 


We have attended to the matter. 


Another communication is dated from Philadelphia, and is as 
follows : 


Dear Sir:—I have seen for some time with astonishment, and I 
must say with doubt, your wonderful solutions of hieroglyphical 
writing; and so great has been my skepticism, that I have de- 
termined to test your powers with the above articles, both original. 
If you succeed in solving them I shall certainly suggest the pro- 
priety of employing you to read all the despatches, written in 
cypher, that may be intercepted during the course of the Blood- 
hound War. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAMILTON BROWN. 
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For the first we have no type—but we presume one will satisfy 
Mr. Brown. 


C’WW WPB VKI WPYKIY UN BI VKONJ 

C'WW NZV BI VU VKI XIEB DZCNJ 

PFL WPJI BI YVPEV 

IPNK AUWWB YKPWW EINIOXI MB 
YVCFL 

IPNK UCNI ZFVU MB AITV CWW GECFL 

PFL MPJI CV YMPEV. 


of which the meaning is— 


I'll lay the lash on ye thick, 
I'll cut ye to the very quick, 
And make ye start, 
Each folly shall receive my sting, 
Each vice unto my feet I’ll bring. 
And make it smart. 


To Incoc, we reply, that we must decline, for the present, a full 
explanation of our method of solution, but will speak upon the 
subject hereafter in a way which will convince him that he has 
only partially understood the matter. We say again deliberately 
that human ingenuity cannot concoct a cypher which human 
ingenuity cannot resolve. 


Lafayette, Ind., April 9, 1840. 
Mr. C. ALEXANDER. 

Dear Sir:—Having ever since I commenced taking your inter- 
esting and valuable paper, noticed a disposition with you to oblige 
your subscribers, permit me to take advantage of that disposition, 
and respectfully request of you the solution of the following puzzle, 
which will, no doubt, satisfy a few of your subscribers in this 
place that you solve them honestly, of which J have no doubt. 

Very respectfully 
Yours, &c., 
“Litt.e Rica.” 
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The translation is— 

The battle field of Tippecanoe has become classic ground. The 
American traveller pauses there to contemplate a scene which 
has become hallowed by victory. The people of Indiana contem- 

late with pride the battle ground on which their militia won 
imperishable honor, and their infant State became enrolled in the 
ranks of patriotism. 

At the bottom of the cypher we find the three mysterious words 
“I recon not”—spelling as we give it. 


Norte: Professor Arthur H. Quinn, in commenting upon the last puzzle 
in this article, writes me: “The reference to the battle field of Tippecanoe 
reads to me like a political puff for General Harrison. Poe says in one of 
his letters that he ‘battled with right good-will for Harrison, when 
opportunity offered.’ The passage has certainly a Whig flavor, therefore 
it may be no real cryptogram at all.” 


[April 22, 1840, page 2, col. 4] 
A Lonc Leap. 


Under this head we perceive chronicled in many of our papers a 
somewhat tough story in relation to Miss Kerr, the danseuse. 
This young lady, it is said, was a passenger on board the steamboat 
Selma, which was snagged in going up the Mississippi, and when 
the boat parted in the middle, found herself on the hurricane roof 
of the part sinking in deep water. With a desperate bound she 
sprang to the part falling towards the shore, and, at one leap 
cleared a space of twenty eight feet. We are sorry to spoil a good 
thing, or to deprive Miss K. in the slightest degree of her gymnas- 
tic honors, but then there is rather too much of the Munchausen 
in this story, and we happen to know something about leaping. 
We doubt very much if the quintessence of desperation would 
force any young or old lady in Christendom, with a run, into a 
leap of more than sixteen feet, or, without a run, into one of more 
than eight. The longest leap on record, by man, on firm ground, 
and with all the impetus of a previous run, does not exceed twenty- 
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two feet. It is very possible that Miss Kerr, who is certainly an 
agile damsel, did go the entire animal, as described, to the extent 
of twenty-eight inches. Some wag has multiplied the matter by 
twelve. 


Nore: This is written in Poe’s satirical manner, and he did “know 
something about leaping.” Henry B. Hirst, in his biography of Poe in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Museum of March 4, 1843, says: “In his youth, 
Mr. Poe was noted for gymnastic feats, to an extent almost beyond the 
credible; and it is believed, that, to this day, he remembers such achieve. 
ments with greater pride, than any subsequent mental triumphs. At 
one period he was known to leap the distance of twenty-one feet, six 
inches, on a dead level, with a run of twenty yards.” Col. John Preston, 
a boyhood friend, relates the same story, as quoted in Mary E. Phillips’ 
Edgar Allan Poe, vol. 1, p. 197. In the Southern Literary Messenger for 
August 1836, vol. 2, p. 599, Poe, reviewing Inklings of Adventure by 
Willis, says: “This gulf is six feet across and, of course, says Mr. Slingsby, 
‘it was impossible to jump it.’ (We have jumped one and twenty feet, siz 
inches ourselves, but then we are no Mr. Slingsby . . .)”’; and he speaks 
of the relative difficulty of jumping ten or twenty feet, and the impossi- 
bility of jumping to the moon, in Eureka (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol.16, 
p. 201). In 1846 he distanced several competitors in a leaping contest, as 
related by Mrs. Mary Gove Nichols in some reminiscences of a visit to 
Poe’s house at Fordham (Six Penny Magazine, February 1863, reprinted 
in 1931 under the title Reminiscences of Edgar Allan Poe). The story of the 
accident on the Mississippi was in the Public Ledger of April 20, taken 
from a New Orleans paper. Miss Ann Kerr was a well known danseuse, 
—— in this country as early as 1827, dancing at one time with 

anny Ellsler, and married to C. W. Hunt in 1841. There are many 
references to her in Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage, vol. 4, anda 
short biographical sketch in Wemyss Chronology of the American Stage, 
1852, p. 86. 


[April 22, 1840, page 4, column 1] 


Cuanoinc Seats.—The following problem may be found in 
many of our elementary books of arithmetic: A club of eight 
persons agreed to dine together every day as long as they could 
sit down to the table differently arranged. How many dinners 
would be necessary to complete this arrangement ?—Answer—by 
the well known rule of permutation, it will be found that the 
whole party must live 110 years and 170 days, and must eat 
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362,880 dinners. So rapidly does the sum roll up on this process 
that if the party had consisted of one more person, they would 
have had 443,520 dinners to get through; and if ten persons were 
to enter into the compact, it would be necessary for them, in 
order to complete their task, to live long enough to devour 
3,628,800 dinners. 


Nore: Included because Poe probably handled all puzzle queries. 
A later article of May 6, 1840 makes a correction of the above puzzle, 
stating that a line had been omitted. 


[April 29, 1840, page 2, column 4] 
CYPHERS. 


We have just received the following :— 
New Carlisle, la., April 9th, 1840. 

C. ALEXANDER.—Dear Sir—As you have in your Weekly 
Messenger defied the world to puzzle you by substituting arbitrary 
signs, figures, etc., for the different letters of the alphabet, I have 
resolved to try my utmost to corner you and your system together, 
and have manufactured the two odd looking subjects which ac- 
company this as avant couriers. If you solve the last one, please 
to state in your paper how you applied your system to it. Your 
success in solving the ugly and odd-looking puzzles which have 
been showered upon you, has surprised all your subscribers in this 
vicinity, and your system is so unigue, and, at first glance, so 
improbable, that some have rather doubted the genuineness of 
your communications. If you succeed in solving the accompany- 
ing, I will, of course, as you request, acknowledge it publicly to 
my friends. 

With respect, I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 


SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


We have only time, this week, to look at the first and longest 
cypher—the unriddling of which, however, will no doubt fully 
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satisfy Mr. Colfax that we have not been playing possum with 
our readers. It runs thus: 


8n( )h58td w!0 bt !x6ntz k65 !nz 
k65,8lfn bhx 8ndhPxd !zw8x 6k n6 
?6w—Tnd!x86n; w8nz 
8n 8xd 62n ftdxttw !nz k65?f 8x x6 
5136 8xd b3 5t?tust. 
()hn8hd. 


And is thus decyphered— 

“Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven, but insults admit of 
no compensation; they degrade the mind in its own esteem, and 
force it to recover its level by revenge.” Junius 


By some accident we have mislaid a letter, from Austinburg we 
think, and signed with two names. It contained a very simple 
cypher which we were requested to unravel. If the writers will 
take the trouble to forward another, or the same, we shall be 
happy to convince them of our ability in this way. It will be but 
fair, however, to comply with our conditions. The words in the 
cypher sent were not properly separated from each other. 


Nore: Schuyler Colfax, later to be Vice-president of the United 
States during Grant’s first term, in 1840 was a youth of seventeen, living 
at New Carlisle, Indiana. It is interesting to note that Alexander re- 
quired all letters to his paper to be addressed to him, rather than to Poe, 


who conducted the puzzle column. 


[April 29, 1840, page 2, columns 4-5] 


A CHARLATAN! 
Weather Prophet, Star Reader, &§ Fortune Teller. 


A more signal rebuke of impudent presumption has seldom been 
witnessed than in the instance of the Charlatan Hague, who, for 
some months, has been laboring to impose his “‘predictions of the 
weather” upon the community. Professing to be able to “read 
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the stars” and divine future events, he has published a pamphlet 
of trash, which we are sorry to see noticed by any person of the 
slightest pretension to intelligence or discernment. That it has so 
been noticed, and above all, that it is made a means of aiding the 
puerile imposition of “fortune telling,” are the only reasons why 
the impostor meets any other than silent contempt. 

This Hague, then, is a “fortune teller,” one of that hopeful class 
who get their living by their impositions. His fortune telling 
powers, are, we suppose, equal to his capacity for predicting the 
state of the weather, and how great that is we shall presently 
make manifest. It is, perhaps, not a matter to be treated seriously, 
especially since the almanac makers, after long and ample experi- 
ence, have generally relinquished this weather prediction as being 
utterly unworthy of credence. But Mr. Hague takes up the cast- 
off trade and attempts to make a fortune-telling profit out of it, 
with what success let his numerous blunders for March explain. 

A friend who cut out his “predictions” and took the trouble of 
marking them day by day, exhibits the following string of blund- 
ers. It is really a matter of no little merriment how the fellow 
could possibly miss hitting the mark so constantly. Let him, in his 
next attempt, after manufacturing his impositions, reverse the 
whole mass and publish precisely the opposite of his predictions. 
He will then be quite as correct and possibly a little more so. 

March 1st, was to have been “‘blustering, boisterous, frosty, and 
like a lion.” Instead of which it “roared me like a sucking dove,” 
and was most delightfully mild and provokingly warm. 

March 2d. “High winds and extremely severe weather” was the 
sage prediction, instead of which mild airs puffed their pleasant 
and really warm contradictions flat in the face of Mr. Hague’s 
prophecy. 

March 3d. Ditto with the preceding, and as palpably contra- 
dicted. 

March 4th, was to have been “very cold with heavy falls of 
snow,” but the weather obstinately persisted in not getting very 
cold, while the entire absence of a particle of snow utterly con- 
founded the quack predictions. 
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March 5, there was snow predicted, but none came; it was also 
to have been cold, but precisely the reverse happened to be the 
case. 

March 6 and 7. After the predicted fall of snow—which said 
snow did not come—we were to have had the weather milder and 
warmer, when the very opposite was the fact. But the most 
thorough and mortifying rebuke which this arrant Charlatan 
could possible experience happened on 

March 8. After most falsely predicting that the preceding day 
was to be milder and fairer, he says—the 8th will be still clearer 
and warmer, i.e. the 6th warm, the 7th warmer, and the 8th stil] 
warmer—instead of which, the United States Gazette says—“It 
was so cold on the morning of the 8th that the mercury sank to 
22 deg.” To make this failure still more signal, the sage farther 
predicted “‘a threatening sky, with large white clouds and heavy 
masses of condensed vapors,” when, in fact, there was not a cloud 
to be seen, and it was actually as clear as a bell all day. 

March 9. We were to have had “hail and rain, accompanied 
with lightning and thunder,” instead of which there was not a 
particle of either to be seen or heard of. 

March 1o. A damp atmosphere, and rain, were predicted, but 
verified by no such thing. It was not damp at all, and not a 
particle of rain fell. 

March 11.—“Blustering weather,” “‘heavy rains,” “unpleas- 
ant,” &c., were the predictions put forth with all the gravity and 
confidence that impudence could assume for this day, and just as 
positively contradicted. The weather having been on that day 
cool, fine, and pleasant. 

March 12.—“The air gets warmer.” True. This wonderful 
prophet happens to hit it this once. Let him have the credit of 
his amazing sagacity. 

March 13.—“More settled and pleasant.” Instead of which, 
we had a slight sprinkle of snow, which said snow was not pre- 
dicted. The weather was not more pleasant, though fair enough 


for the season. 
March 14.—“Fine,” “night brings a change’’—a small mistake! 


— 


bee 
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all the change commencing long before night. But what change, 
whether colder or warmer, or wet or dry, is not said. 

March 15.—“‘An overcast sky,” is all he ventures on. The 
twenty-four hours commenced with a snow storm, which was not 
predicted, and the balance was made up of a fair proportion of 
clouds and sunshine. 

March 16.—A most laughable budget of blunders verified this 
day’s predictions. “Frost” and “fogs,” and “sleet and cold rains 
in abundance,” were to have come, when actually nothing of the 
kind happened. Opposite this batch of stupidity we find marked 
an appropriate and emphatic “Bah!” 

March 17.—Equally stupid and false is the prediction of 
“sleety,” “‘wintery weather” for St. Patrick’s day. There was 
nothing of the kind; not a particle of aught like sleet or winter; 
and so with 

March 18.—Which our prophet is “werry” funny about; but 
the “bluster” he predicted did not happen to take place, to his 
great chagrin, no doubt. 

March 19. —Completes the climax. Impudence and absurdity 
need go no farther. We have this day “fine, pleasant weather” 
distinctly foretold, when as if signally to rebuke this silly falsifier, 
the rain came down incessantly all day, thoroughly drenching all 
the prophet’s pretentions, giving him very much the appearance 
of a drowned rat. 

But we have no patience to follow out the track of this trash 
maker to the end. Those who may take the trouble will find it “so 
forth and so on” to the end of the chapter. Blunder upon blunder 
marks the entire catalogue. This is a mere matter of course with 
all impostors, but those who are credulous or weak enough to 
suffer themselves to be imposed upon, may easily verify a few odd 
days. This can be done by stringing a bunch of days together and 
giving a genera! mixing up, making a lump job of it, like some sage 
Almanac maker who commences at the top and running down the 
whole page with “‘about these days expect a little changeable 
weather,” or something of that sort. Or those who are particularly 
anxious to help out the predictions, may take the little end of any 
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day in the month and give the complexion of its half hour or go, 
as a complete and perfect verification of that day’s prophecy. Or 
by claiming rain somewhere else when there happens to be none 
here, and sunshine there, when it happens to be otherwise here, 
This is a singularly convenient process, by the aid of which, you 
can have it rain or dry, clouds or sunshine, and blow hot or cold, 
with the same breath, ad libitum et infinitum. 


Note: Thomas Hague is entered in the Philadelphia Directory for 
1840 as “planet reader.” He issued The Meteorological Almanac and 
Spring Quarter Horoscope in the spring of 1840, to cover the months of 
April, May and June, of which there is a copy in the Library of Congress; 
but no copy of the issue which covered March 1840 can be located. The 
local papers treated him none too kindly, and the Public Ledger on April 
g and 14, 1840 printed articles concerning him, concluding that his horo- 
scopes were “decidedly humbuguous.” The Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier began on January 4, 1840 to print a column on the Horoscope 
and weather predictions signed by T. Hague. In March at the end of 
each week, Hague published his predictions for the previous seven days, 
in order to show how generally accurate they were—quite different from 
the results shown in the above article. 

The article headed “A Charlatan” is evidently by Poe, who liked to 
prick the bubbles of pretense and to write in a sarcastic vein about those 
whom he disliked. In his “Marginalia,” no. xxi, he says: “Brown, in 
his ‘Amusements,’ speaks of having transfused the blood of an ass into 
the veins of an astrological quack—and there can be no doubt that one 
of Hague’s progenitors was the man.” This reference was to Thomas 
Brown’s Amusements Serious and Comical, London, 1700. Dr. Mabbott 
says that Poe probably obtained his reference from a chapter on Quacks in 
James Puckle’s Club, a book which he often quoted, rather than from the 
original source. The dove quotation of March 1 is from ‘““Midsummer’s 
Night Dream.” 


[May 6, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


CHANGING SEATs. 


The correspondent who writes us in regard to a permutation 
puzzle which appeared in the Messenger a few weeks ago, is 
informed that an error occurred in the printed article by the 
omission of a line. The answer is as he gives it. 
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Nore: Printed in continuation of the previous article on the same 
subject, on April 22. 


[May 6, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


CREDULITY. 


“It is well known,” says a clever contemporary, by way of 


commencing an article on the subject of credulity, “that men are 
deceived with a facility proportioned to their own inability or in- 
disposition to deceive others.” This remark must surely be taken 
cum grano salis. Men, entirely unable to deceive others; at all 
events, men perfectly indisposed to deceive others are not unfre- 
quently found to have the sharpest eyes in the case of attempted 
imposition upon themselves. We have known numerous instances 
of a pure integrity and utter single-mindedness combined with the 
most wonderful acumen in regard to the motives which actuate 
the worldly. Simplicity is not always stupidity—and as a pendant 
to this proposition we may observe that, had we ourselves oc- 
casion to deceive your man of finesse, we should feel more certain 
of accomplishing our object by a course of undisguised frankness 
and truth, than by the most elaborate processes of cunning. To 
act honorably with a scoundrel is so completely to mystify him 
as to paralyze his utmost exertions. In other stages of existence 
we may be endowed with a sixth sense, yet of its nature we can- 
not, with the five now possessed, establish in our minds even the 
shadow of a conception. Truth is the sixth sense to the man of 
wiles. He feels that there may be such a thing, but he is bewildered 
in his endeavors to comprehend its use, and succumbs at once to 
him who robes himself in a garb so mysterious yet so august. 


Nore: This article is quite in line with Poe’s style and sentiments. 
Professor Quinn calls to my attention the fact that Poe, in “The Colloquy 
of Monos and Una” (Graham’s Magazine, August 1841, vol. 14, p. 54), 
writes about the sixth sense, by which his character, in listening to the 
ticking of clocks, could measure the “slightest deviations from the true 
proportion.” 
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[May 6, 1840, page 2, column 2] 


Tue DAGUERREOTYPE. 


The New York Sunday Mercury, one of the very best papers 
we receive in every respect, has a good article on the Fifteenth 
annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. Its 
observations on the Daguerreotype are especially excellent. It 
observes, however, that, until the transcript can be produced on 
paper, its use can never prove detrimental to the interests of the 
engraver. This is true in part, but then the production of the 
Daguerreotype effects on paper is likely to be soon accomplished. 
In France some very successful attempts have been made in this 
way. We agree fully, nevertheless, with the Mercury, that the 
invention will prove, upon the whole, highly beneficial to the inter- 
ests of the fine arts. By the way, why is it that Americans persist 
in mispelling the word Daguerreotype. ‘The accent should be 
placed upon the second e as we give it, and the word thus becomes 
one of five instead of four syllables. 


Nore: Poe again complains of the incorrect spelling and accent of the 
word “daguerreotype,” as he did in the previous article of January 15. 
The article in the New York Sunday Mercury was in its issue of May 3, 
1840, and the editors were so pleased with being noticed by Alexander’s 
paper that they reprinted the “puff” in their issue of May tro. 


[May 6, 1840, page 2, column 4] 


BuLwer Usep UP. 


The last number of Frazer’s Magazine, uses up the novels of 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer in fine style, but with little scruple 
as far as regards integrity, candor, or fact. We mean this remark 
as applicable only to the charges made against the incidental and 
colloquial portions of the works in question. But the critic is, in 
our opinion, perfectly right in condemning by wholesale Bulwer’s 
absurd pretence to metaphysical knowledge. The parade which he 
always makes of this, arises from a consciousness of his total igno- 


— 
— 
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rance and deficiency. He has warm passions and a glowing imag- 
jnation—but nothing can be more perplexed and indistinct than 
his reasoning powers, and nothing possibly worse than his style. 


Nore: Characteristically by Poe, and in line with the biting sarcasm of 
many of his reviews. Poe generally was favorable to Bulwer and praised 
his skill in plots and his imaginative qualities. In the “Marginalia” 
he has several notices of Bulwer’s work, especially in one long article 
where he says that Bulwer’s criticism “is really beneath contempt” and 
his moral philosophy “most ridiculous” (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol.16, 
p. 158); yet in other places he praises him highly. In his review of “Night 
and Morning” (Graham’s Magazine, 1841, vol. 18, pp. 200-201), Poe 
criticizes the defects in Bulwer’s style and his anxiety “to appear pro- 
found.” The article in Fraser’s Magazine was in the issue of January 
1840, in which Thackeray criticized Bulwer’s work under the heading of 
“Epistles to the Literati.” Poe liked the phrase “used up” and employed 
it in his “Fifty Suggestions,” no. xvi (Harrison, Works of Poe, vol. 14, 


174). 


[May 6, 1840, page 2, column 6] 


Best ConuNDRUM YET. 


With this heading we find the following in the New York 
Signal:—“‘Why may Prince Albert be considered a saving and 
frugal personage?’ Answer—because he Jays by a sovereign every 
night.” Mr. Benjamin, we have a very high respect for you, but 
not for your opinion about your own puns. Do you seriously think 
that conundrum a good one—we don’t. To be good, a double 
entendre should be at least good English when viewed on either 
side. Now we may lay by a piece of money—but we lie by a wife. 


Nore: Poe’s interest in conundrums, and the place given to this para- 
graph on the editorial page, well apart from the column (not by Poe) 
entitled “Wit and Humor,” together with the analytical tone, leads to 
the belief that it was by Poe. The conundrum appeared in Park Ben- 
jamin’s paper, the New York Evening Signal of April 30, 1840. The New 

ork Sunday Mercury of May 3, 1840 quotes the conundrum from the 
Signal, and disparages it because it was “perpetrated at the sacrifice of 
good grammar.” 


| 


Further Notes on John Watson 


BY JOHN HILL MORGAN 


N OcTOBER, 1940, the author of these notes addressed the 

American Antiquarian Society on the subject of “John 
Watson, Painter, Merchant and Capitalist of New Jersey— 
1685-1768,” and his paper duly appeared in its Proceedings 
for that year.! The search for Watson material had covered 
a long period and while the results as to his painting in oil 
were meager—only two having been found which were 
surely from his brush—and the number now known of his 
small portraits in plumbago or with wash added is much 
smaller than the list published by Benson J. Lossing as 
before him in 1872. Indeed, none of the thirty-three enu- 
merated by him can now be located unless the self-portrait 
of John Watson, which was among those loaned to him by 
William A. Whitehead, is that now owned by Hall Park 
McCullough. 

Mr. Lossing listed a few only of these Watson drawings 


as, in speaking of the self-portraits, he wrote that 


on the table upon which this notice of him is written are no less than 
nine India ink and pencil sketches, of large miniature size, showing those 
changes [in Watson], while his years were increasing from twenty-seven 
to over sixty. They constitute part of a large collection of such pictures 
with originals and copies in different stages of finish, and of varied ex- 
cellence as to execution . . . [which] leads to the enumeration of some of 


them here.? 


1 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 50, pp. 225-317. Reprinted 
separately, 1941. One piece of supplementary information has come to hand: The New 
York Mercury for January 21, 1765, p. 4, column 3, contains an advertisement headed 
“To be Sold, at public Vendue, On Friday the first Day of February next, on the 
Premisses, three small Tenements, on Lot No. 84. (being part of the Grounds belonging 
to the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, of this City,) situate in John-Street, and 
Corner of Dutch-Street . . . now in the Possession of Mr. John Watson, Painter, 
and others. 

2 American Historical Record, vol. 1, p. 465. 


- 
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Mr. Lossing lists the names of thirty-three subjects saying 
that they formed part of “‘a large collection” then before 
him. How many would be “a large collection” of which 
thirty-three were a part? Possibly one hundred ?* 

Miss Margaret Van Cortlandt Whitehead informed the 
writer that after the death of her grandfather, William A. 
Whitehead, author of The Early History of Perth Amboy, the 
source material for his book, his small Watson portraits, 
notes, and the like, were stored in a warehouse, she believes, 
in Norwalk, Connecticut. Later, her father, Bishop Cort- 
landt Whitehead, received word that this warehouse had 
been partially burned and much of the contents looted. It is 
probable, therefore, that no one of the thirty-three drawings 
enumerated by Lossing or the “large collection” of others 
which were before him have survived. 

An inquiry addressed to Miss Whitehead brought the 
information that her grandfather’s annotated copy of The 
Early History of Perth Amboy was still owned by her and 
her sister. This contained over two hundred pages of notes 
and corrections, and bound in the book were six Watson 
drawings in plumbago and wash. This volume was pur- 
chased by the writer and, after the removal of the portrait 
drawings, was presented, together with the Watson drawing 
of William Eier, to the New Jersey Historical Society, of 
Newark, to whose members Mr. Whitehead had dedicated 
his book. Six drawings pasted on extra pages had been 
inserted at the appropriate place in the text with the names 
inscribed thereon either by Watson himself or Mr. Whitehead. 

The portrait drawings of Sophia Watson and David Lyell, 
the silversmith, have been presented to the Yale University 
Art Gallery, that of Thomas Gordon to the Museum of the 
City of New York, and that of Colonel Gabriel Stelle to the 
American Antiquarian Society. The plumbago drawing of 

*See Morgan, John Watson (reprint, 1941), p. 77. 
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Miles Forster has been retained by the author for further 
study. 

The following continues the writer’s numbering under 
sub-division D, “Portrait Drawings in Pencil and Wash,” 
pp. 78-92 of his former publication, John Watson, Painter, 
Merchant and Capitalist of New Jersey 1685-1768. Wherever 
a note or correction by William A. Whitehead is mentioned 
it is to be found in his copy of The Early History of Perth 
Amboy now in the New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


No. 27 MRS. LEWIS MORRIS ASHFIELD 
(EvizaBetTH REpFoRD) 


Supject: Elizabeth Redford was born probably at Shrewsbury, 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, September 14, 1729, the 
daughter of Colonel John and Lydia Redford. She was married at 
Christ Episcopal Church, Shrewsbury, February 4, 1748, to Lewis 
Morris Ashfield, a son of Richard Ashfield and Isabella Morris 
and a grandson of Governor Lewis Morris. Mrs. Ashfield died 
November 30, 1762, and lies buried in the cemetery of Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury. 

InscriBED: On back in John Watson’s handwriting: “Mrs 
Ashfild / taken from the Life— / by her Freind Mr Jno. Watson” 

SIZE: x 23. 

Mepivum: Pencil (plumbago) on vellum. Here and there touched 
with wash. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: Descended to Euphemia Ashfield, daughter of 
Lewis Morris and Elizabeth Redford Ashfield. She married George 
D. Brinkerhoff; to their daughter Euphemia, who married Dr. 
Stephen Fairchild; to their son Richard Van Wyck Fairchild, 
who married Ruth E. Tichenor, who presented the drawing to the 
New Jersey Historical Society prior to October, 1915. 

Remarks: It is not possible to determine of what stones the 
brooch and shoulder clip are composed as the drawing is without 
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color, but each has as a pendant a large pearl drop. It is probable 
that the pearls were added by the artist as decoration and may 
not actually have been worn. 

Considering the portrait of Mrs. Ashfield from the spectator’s 
point of view the light comes from the left and, therefore, the left 
side of the nose should not be in shadow. This mannerism of 
placing a shadow on the side of the nose facing the light appears 
also in the portraits of Lyell and Stelle, and to a lesser degree in 
that of Eier. 

Note: The Watson drawing of Mrs. Ashfield has lain un- 
attributed in the files of the New Jersey Historical Society since 
its gift some time prior to 1915. A year or so ago it was recognized 
as by John Watson by Francis W. Bilodeau while examining some 
material there. He had intended to write an article upon the sub- 
ject but his induction into the armed forces of the United States 
prevented this. He is now Staff Sargeant of Co. “C,” 12th Eng. 
Battalion, stationed at Nashville, Tennessee. My grateful thanks 
are due to him for his courtesy in permitting me to include his 
discovery in this article. 


No. 28 WILLIAM EIER 


Supject: The birth date of William Eier and when he came to 
the Colonies is uncertain but he was the first mayor of Amboy, 
1721-1723. 

InscriBED: On front: “Wm. Eier / —First Mayor of Amboy— / 
1721-1723.” This inscription is in Whitehead’s handwriting. 

SizE: 344 x 2%. 

Mepium: Pencil (plumbago) and wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwnersuiP: This drawing belonged to W. A. Whitehead and 
was interleaved between pp. 52 and 53 of the annotated copy of 
his book. The volume descended to his granddaughters, the 
Misses Margaret Van Cortlandt Whitehead and Penelope Parker 
Whitehead, and contained six original Watson drawings. Pur- 
chased in February, 1942, by Mr. John Hill Morgan, the book, 
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together with the portrait drawing of Eier, was presented to the 
New Jersey Historical Society. 

Remarks: Governor Robert Hunter granted a charter to Perth 
Amboy on August 24, 1718, and in the preamble William Eier is 
mentioned. On July 30, 1718, the Church of England congrega- 
tion in Amboy was established and William Eier appointed a 
Warden thereof. Mr. Eier’s “houses and lands near the middle of 
the town of Woodbridge” were advertised for sale in 1732. He 
was then dead. 

Nore: It would seem that this drawing remained in Watson’s 
possession for some reason and was acquired by Mr. Whitehead 
along with a large number of others. He does not state when, 
where, or from whom he obtained them, but from the facts 
available it is the belief of the writer that when he was collecting 
material for his book The Early History of Perth Amboy, he came 
upon these remains of Watson’s activities as an artist; that in turn 
he loaned many to Lossing, and that they constituted a “part of a 
large collection of such pictures with originals and copies in differ- 
ent states of finish, and of varied excellence as to execution” 
described in the article by Benson J. Lossing called ““The First 
Painter in America.’”* 


No. 29 MILES FORSTER 


Supyect: The name of Miles Forster first appears in the 
Provincial Records in 1684 as deputy to William Haige, the 
Receiver and Surveyor-General. Governor Dongan appointed 
him Collector and Receiver of the Customs in 1687. From 1689 
to 1695 he lived in New York where he was a merchant. He was 
an executor of the will of Governor Lewis Morris in 1690 and 
resided in Amboy for many years before his death in 1710. Forster 
married Rebecca, daughter of Gawen Lawrie, deputy-governor of 
the province; and William Bradford, the New York printer, was 
one of his executors. 


Whitehead, p. 217. 
5 American Historical Record, vol. 1, p. 465. 
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Inscr1BED: No. 

SizE: 2 X 

Mepivum: Pencil (plumbago) on vellum. 

Artist: Copy by John Watson (?). 

OwneERSHIP: Same as that under William Eier, No. 28, into the 
ownership of W. A. Whitehead. Interleaved between pp. 46 and 
47 of Mr. Whitehead’s annotated copy of The Early History of 
Perth Amboy. Purchased from his granddaughters by the present 
owner, Mr. John Hill Morgan. 

Notes: There are further annotations by Mr. Whitehead in his 
personal copy of The Early History, p. 46, as follows: 

He was a Quaker. N.Y. Eng. MSS p. 208. 

*He carried on mercantile business also in Amboy, 1701-1705. 

{They were married the latter part of +787 1687 [pencil change. See 
letter from Mr. Vail fronting page 45; also Mr. Whitehead’s written note 

46.] 

*; At the time of his death he was Collector and Receiver General of 
the Province appointed March 31, 1709, succeeding Peter Fancounier. 
Forster was succeeded by Thos. Gordon who was commissioned July 16, 
1711. Forster’s commission ran thus: “to have and enjoy the office in as 
large and ample manner as our late Receiver General Peter Fancounier.” 
Liber AAA of Commissioners page 100. 

Among those who attended the earlier meetings of the Quakers at 
Amboy were... Miles Forster. [letter facing p. 45.] 


Whitehead says that Forster died in 1710. Watson was in New 
Jersey some time before June of 1714,° but how much before has 
not been determined. As the costume in which Forster is drawn 
was common in the last quarter of the Seventeenth Century, it is 
suggested that Watson copied an early portrait of Forster — 
perhaps a miniature. This seems more plausible than that Forster 
should continue to wear a costume so long out of fashion, or that 
John Watson was in New Jersey before 1700. 

Remarks: This plumbago drawing was among those owned by 
W. A. Whitehead and purchased by the writer. Mr. Whitehead’s 
note thereon is as follows: 


A rude miniature likeness of Mr. Forster is in my possession, and one 
of his daughter Mary was lost recently, on its way to me, after enduring 


*See J. H. Morgan, John Watson, pp. 17-8, for an account of his law suit against Turnbull. 
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through the changes and chances of several generations, and outlasting 
herself and all her kindred. 


No. 30 THOMAS GORDON 


Supyecr: Thomas Gordon emigrated from Pitlochie, Scotland, 
to the Colony of New Jersey in October, 1684, and bought a farm 
on Cedar Brook, near Scotch Plains, about ten miles west of 
Amboy. 

He held many provincial offices including that of Deputy Secre- 
tary and Register for the Proprietors, Customs Officer, Judge of 
Probate, and represented Amboy and Middlesex County in the 
Provincial Assembly from 1703 to 1709 of which he was at one 
time Speaker. 

Opposing Lord Cornbury he was arrested by virtue of one of 
his Lordship’s own warrants but admitted to bail of £2,000 for 
his appearance in October, 1705. Lord Cornbury’s successor, 
Lord Lovelace, reinstated Gordon in the courts in December, 
1708, and he was later appointed one of the Council under 
Governor Hunter and was reappointed by Governor William 


Burnet. 
SIZE: 31% x 2r%- 
Mep1vum: Pencil (plumbago) and wash on vellum. 


Artist: John Watson. 


OwneErsuHiP: Same as that under William Eier, No. 28, into the 
ownership of W. A. Whitehead. Interleaved between pp. 64 and 
65 of Mr. Whitehead’s annotated copy of The Early History of 
Perth Amboy. Purchased from his granddaughters by the writer 
and presented to the Museum of the City of New York in Decem- 
ber of 1942. 


Remarks: A note in Mr. Whitehead’s handwriting on p. 61 
giving the name of Mr. L. C. Hamersley, a descendant, as his 
informant states that Thomas Gordon was personally known to 
James II. A note in Mr. Whitehead’s handwriting appearing at 
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p. 65 in his personal copy of The Early History states that, “His 
[Gordon’s] Commission was dated July 16, 1711. (E. J. Records, 
AAA, p. 133.) He succeeded Miles Forster who died in 1710, 
and seems to have been in the discharge of the duties of the office 
from 23d June of that year.” 

He was a Vestryman of St. Peter’s Church from 1718 to 1722. 
In 1825 a tablet was erected expressing the gratitude of the church 
to him.’ He was appointed Attorney-general of the Province by 
Governor Hunter in March of 1715, in place of Alexander 
Griffith, removed. 

There are a few other unimportant notes by Mr. Whitehead. 


No. 31 DAVID LYELL 


Supyect: David Lyell, a goldsmith by trade, of St.-Martins- 
in-the-fields, London, became a proprietor of New Jersey in April, 
1697, by the purchase of a forty-eighth part from Andrew Hamil- 
ton. He lived in New York during the years 1701-1703 but in 
Amboy for most of his life here, and in Monmouth County at the 
time of his death. His home was on the shore of the harbor near 
the Episcopal Church; he was a member of the Council, 1719- 
1723, under Governor William Burnett, and died in 1726. 

InscriBeD: On back in John Watson’s handwriting: “Mr. 
Lyell.” 

SIZE: X 24. 

Ownersuip: Same as that under William Ejier, No. 28, into 
the ownership of W. A. Whitehead. Interleaved between pp. 84 
and 85 of Mr. Whitehead’s annotated copy of The Early History 
of Perth Amboy. Purchased from his granddaughters by the writer 
and presented to the Yale University Art Gallery in October of 
1942. 

Remarks: A correction noted by Whitehead states that Mrs. 
Lyell’s name was Catherine and not Sarah. 


* Whitehead, pp. 218-9. 
* New Jersey Archives, ser. 1, vol. 4, p. 209. 
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No. 32 COLONEL GABRIEL STELLE 


Suspject: Gabriel Stelle, son of Poncet and Eugenie (Legereay) 
Stelle, was born probably in New York in February, 1683. His 
parents were French Huguenots who came to America about 
1682. He bought land in Shrewsbury and other places and became 
a wealthy and influential citizen. His third wife was a daughter of 
Thomas Gordon. In 1728 he received a patent for a ferry from 
South Amboy to Staten Island, touching at Perth. He died in 
1738. 

InscriBED: On front under drawing in Whitehead’s hand- 
writing: “Colonel Stelle.” On the back in Watson’s handwriting: 
“Coll. Stelle.” 

SIZE: 375 X 24. 

Mepivum: Pencil (plumbago) and wash on vellum. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwneERSHIP: Same as that under William Eier, No. 28, into the 
ownership of W. A. Whitehead. Interleaved between pp. 272 and 
273 of Mr. Whitehead’s annotated copy of The Early History of 
Perth Amboy. Purchased from his granddaughters by the writer 
and presented to the American Antiquarian Society in October 


of 1942. 


No. 33 SOPHIA WATSON 


Supyect: Sophia Watson was born -n Scotland, a niece of the 
painter, and married first, Dr. John Waterhouse who lies buried in 
the graveyard of St. Peter’s Church, Amboy, and secondly, John 
Terrill of New York. 

She died September 7, 1809, and also lies in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard. Her tombstone states that she was 75 years old, which 
would indicate her birth in 1734. This then would correct the 
statement made in the writer’s former publication (p. 20) that 
Sophia Watson came with the painter on his return from Scotland 
in 1730. It follows that Watson probably painted her in 1751 
which may also be the year in which he returned from Scotland. 
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InscriBED: On front in Whitehead’s handwriting: “Sophia 
Watson / Aged 17.” On back in Watson’s handwriting: “AE. T. 
17 / Sophia Watson / Amboye.” 

SizE: 33 x 24%. 

Mepium: Pencil (plumbago) on vellum with light touches of 
wash under eye balls, nostrils, et cet. 

Artist: John Watson. 

OwneErRsuIP: Same as that under William Eier, No. 28, into the 
ownership of W. A. Whitehead. Interleaved between pp. 126 and 
127 of Mr. Whitehead’s annotated copy of The Early History of 
Perth Amboy. Purchased from his granddaughters by the writer 
and presented to the Yale University Art Gallery in October of 
1942. 

Note: Apparently the small plumbago and wash portraits by 
John Watson passed at his death to his niece Sophia Watson 
Terrill and from her to her daughter Sophia Waterhouse Brown, 
and many came into the hands of William A. Whitehead. 

The possibility that this portrait may be of the second Sophia 
Watson referred to in the writer’s former publication at p. 60 
is suggested. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 2I, 1942 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, October 21, 1942, at 10.45 a.m. The 
meeting was called to order by Vice-president Paul B. Morgan. 
The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George Parker 
Winship, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Bayard 
Woodward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kel- 
len, Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos Bates, Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gard- 
ner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, John Hill Morgan, Wallace Walter 
Atwood, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, George Crompton, 
Maxwell Savage, Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward Alexan- 
der Parsons, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas Winthrop 
Streeter, William Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, 
Allyn Bailey Forbes, Philip Ainsworth Means, Lathrop 
Colgate Harper, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., Gilbert 
Hovey Grosvenor, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander 
Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White 
Rice, James Blaine Hedges, Frederick Lewis Weis, Donald 
McKay Frost, Everett Dwight Graff, William Greene Roel- 
ker, Henry Rouse Viets, Walter Muir Whitehill. 
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The Secretary read the call for the meeting. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham; the Treasurer’s report by Mr. Bullock; and 
the Librarian’s report by Mr. Shipton. It was voted to 
accept these reports and refer them to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of the President being in order, the Vice. 
president appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs, 
Goodspeed, Harper, and Stephen W. Phillips, to distribute, 
collect and count ballots for the President, who reported 
that there were thirty-seven ballots cast and all for Samuel 
Eliot Morison, who thereupon was declared elected. 

The Vice-president then appointed a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Lincoln, Wroth, and Haynes, to nominate 
other officers, who reported the following nominations: 


Vice-presidents 


William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Charles River, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 

Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 

Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Donald McKay Frost, LL.B., of Dover, Mass. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., A.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, LL.B., of Morristown, N. J. 
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Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock. LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of his 
duties by Mr. Charles T. Tatman. 

The Vice-president, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for membership in the Society: 


Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Franklin Currier, Belmont, Mass. 
Hunter Dickinson Farish, Williamsburg, Va. 
Allen French, Concord, Mass. 


The Vice-president appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Loring, Means, and Alexander H. Bullock, who 
reported that forty-two ballots had been cast and all for the 
persons nominated, and they were declared elected. 
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Papers were then read by Gilbert H. Grosvenor on “A 
Few Remarks on the Increase and Diffusion of Geographic 
Knowledge by the National Geographic Society, 188g- 
1942,” and by Edward A. Parsons on “Letters of Robert R, 
Livingston, the Diplomatic Story of the Louisiana Pyp. 
chase.” A paper on “Four Late Eighteenth-Century Anglo. 
American Landscape Painters,” by J. Hall Pleasants, was 
contributed by title. It was voted to refer the papers to 
the Committee on Publications. 

The Director stated that four members, Mr. Grosvenor, 
Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Merriam, had brought to 
the meeting gifts of desirable material for the Library— 
broadsides, early imprints, and manuscripts. He described 
these gifts and said that they would be recorded in detail 
in the next report of the Librarian. Mr. Brigham also 
announced that in the exhibition cases in the upper hall were} 
shown some of the important accessions of the past year. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins, 1 John 
Wing Road. 


GeorcE H. BLaKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


N recent years the Council Report for the April meeting 

has been written by the Director, and that for the annual 
meeting in October by the President. But this year the Presi- 
dent of the Society is in the service of the United States, 
acting as naval historian of the War. His absence from New 
England and frequently from the country has given to the 
Director the privilege of rendering to the Society the usual 
report of its progress during the year. 

In these days of turmoil throughout the world, this 
Society has followed the role of its sister institutions in 
beleagured England in carrying on—not that there is any 
comparison between our present relative security and the 
dangers and annihilation to which English libraries and 
museums are subject. But still we live in fear. There is 
always the possibility of enemy bombing and consequent 
destruction of property. 

So far we have decided upon safeguarding our possessions 
in our own building rather than following the plan of sending 
a selection of our holdings to the western part of the State. 
It is not easy for us, moreover, to make a selection of rare 
material in this Library, as so large a proportion is rare and 
irreplaceable. Only a small percentage of our books is of 
the modern and recent type which is still in print. Due to 
the particular construction of the Library building, there is 
more than the ordinary factor of safety if the rarer books are 
shifted properly to the basement. Except for the central 
domed rotunda, the four basement wings are protected by 
three floors above, each consisting of seven inches of con- 
crete. The ordinary bomb would not penetrate three such 
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floors, and only the complete destruction of the building 
through bombing, which is extremely improbable, would 
destroy our possessions. Therefore the Library so far has 
operated as usual, being ready at any approaching emergency 
quickly to take advantage of its basement catacombs. 

The result of this keeping of its collections accessible has 
been a greatly increased use of the Library during the past 
summer. Scholars and researchers who ordinarily have spent 
part of their summers at such library centers as New York 
and Washington have worked in Worcester, where there has 
been no hindrance to their quests, and volumes necessary 
for their use have been immediately available. 

The staff has been particularly busy during the past few 
months, not only in attending to the wants of researchers, 
but especially in absorbing the unusually large number of 
collections which has recently been donated by members 
and friends. Among these were the Alexander Hamilton 
collection presented by Alfred L. Aiken, representing almost 
a lifetime of collecting and perhaps the largest existing 
showing of the printed works by and relating to Hamilton; 
the Henry James collection formed by Mrs. Roswell Skeel, 
Jr.; and the final consignment of the George W. Cole manu- 
scripts, diaries, and correspondence. 

The largest gift of all, and the most important single gift 
of rare books that has come to this Library since the days of 
Isaiah Thomas, has been the donation of the library of the 
late John W. Farwell. Mr. Farwell died in 1929, at the age 
of eighty-six, and for fully thirty years before that time he 
had been collecting rare Americana. So quietly and unob- 
trusively did he gather his books that few of us, even those 
who were familiar with his library, realized its scope— 
especially in the fields of colonization, of travel, and of rare 
and early printing. His map collection, which particularly 
interested him toward the end of his life, was impressive 
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and contained many of the atlases and separately printed 
American maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

After his death the Farwell library remained in the pos- 
session of his estate until this past summer when his nephews 
and nieces agreed that the entire collection should be pre- 
sented to the American Antiquarian Society. Therefore to 
Mrs. John E. Rousmaniere, Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, James 
Bourne Ayer, and Mrs. Henderson Inches the Society re- 
turns its grateful thanks for the generous gift. The books 
have scarcely arrived at the building and only a small pro- 
portion have been examined and compared with our own 
collection. Not until the annual librarian’s report of next 
year can we report in detail upon this donation. 

Mr. Farwell had been a member of the Society since 1915. 
He was deeply interested in the Library and frequently sent 
us gifts of rare volumes. Through his friendship with Mr. 
Waldo Lincoln, former President of the Society, he con- 
tributed constantly to the funds, and upon his death left a 
generous bequest to the Society. We believe that he would 
be happy to realize that his treasured volumes are in our 
keeping. 

The accessions to the Library have been unusually nu- 
merous and valuable, especially in newspaper files, early 
printing, American literature, and engravings. ‘They are 
referred to in detail in the Librarian’s report. Such acquisi- 
tions have been made possible only through the continued 
generosity of members. From fifty-seven members the sum 
of nearly $9000 was contributed as a result of the appeal 
sent out last December. Opportunities have been excep- 
tional during the past few months to purchase items needed 
to fill in our varied collections, and fortunately we were in a 
position to take advantage of them. 

The Proceedings for the meeting of October, 1941, have 
been recently distributed to members and libraries, and the 
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issue for April, 1942, is now in press. The Index to the 
Proceedings has been efficiently prepared by Mrs. Dorothea 
E. Spear, continuing the work which Mrs. Reynolds, now 
retired, did so well for a period of fifty-nine years. The new 
format and type of the Proceedings have met with general 
favor. 

The building, now over thirty years old, has been kept in 
good condition, only requiring this year the repointing of 
the roof. Unexpected repairs, however, were required for 
the boilers. The much needed book and passenger elevator, 
authorized a year ago, has been delayed, due to the inability 
to obtain priorities. 

Four members of the Society have died since the last 
meeting in April. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, collector 
of Maryland books, elected in 1940, died June 26, 1942. 
Edward T. Esty, of Worcester, prominent in civic affairs in 
this city, elected in 1930, died July 4, 1942. Wallace H. 
Cathcart, of Cleveland, Director of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, elected in 1924, died September 6, 1942. 
John H. Scheide, of Titusville, Penn., collector of Americana 
and recently chosen to the Council of the Society, elected in 
1938, died September 29, 1942. Obituary sketches of these 
members will appear in the printed Proceedings of this 
meeting. 

After thirty years the Director of this Society has finally 
completed his Bibliography of Early American Newspapers. 
This record, covering the history of all newspapers published 
previous to 1821 and accompanied by a checklist of known 
files, was printed in the Proceedings of this Society from 1913 
to 1927. It was started partly to acquire information about 
a subject in which this Library was deeply interested, and 
partly to spread the prestige of the Society’s collection. But 
the printing in the Proceedings was only a tentative and pre- 
liminary publication. During the past ten years the Director 
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has spent what time he could find outside of Library hours 
in rechecking the files in hundreds of libraries, correcting 
the histories of the various journals, and writing literally 
thousands of letters to correspondents and owners of papers. 
Now the entire work has been completely revised, and except 
for obtaining replies to about two hundred unanswered 
letters, is ready for publication. Steps will be taken this 
winter to arrange for printing and, if possible, to secure a 
publishing sponsor. 

As we look forward to another year, we cannot but be 
concerned by the uncertain times that lie ahead. What the 
future will bring, either in changes in economic and social 
conditions, or even in life itself, no one can foretell. Founded 
in the midst of a war one hundred and thirty years ago, this 
Society has survived three major conflicts and now is wit- 
nessing a world struggle which makes former wars pale into 
insignificance. But institutions do not change or suffer 
destruction. Their physical possessions may sustain injury, 
but the body corporate continues to live. Churches, col- 
leges, libraries in this English speaking world have survived 
for centuries. We have faith in the permanence of this 
Republic and in the righteousness and inevitable ascendancy 
of our cause. Time marches on and to institutions like ours 
is given the privilege of marking the steps of the onward 
movement. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S, BriGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


WALLACE HUGH CATHCART 


Wallace Hugh Cathcart, director of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, died at his home in Cleveland, Septem- 
ber 6, 1942. He was born at Elyria, Ohio, April 2, 1865, the 
son of Salmon Hart and Eliza (Chamberlain) Cathcart. He 
was graduated, with the degree of B.S., at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, in 1890. Throughout his college 
course he served also as librarian, drawing upon his boyhood 
experience as clerk in an Elyria bookstore. After leaving 
college, he was associated for seven years with the Taylor- 
Austin Company, Cleveland booksellers. He then left the 
firm to join the Burrows Brothers Company, one of the lead- 
ing firms of booksellers and publishers in the Middle West. 
Here he remained for seventeen years, successively secre- 
tary, vice-president and general manager, and building up a 
high reputation as a bookman and an authority on Western 
history. 

In 1913 he retired from commercial life to become the 
director of the Western Reserve Historical Society in Cleve- 
land, of which he had already been president for seven years. 
In the twenty-nine years that Mr. Cathcart administered 
the affairs of the Society, he trebled its collections, both in 
its library and its museum, gathered remarkable accessions 
of manuscript material, and inspired financial support, with- 
out which no Society of its kind could flourish. His en- 
thusiasm and his persistence in collecting are shown in the 
manner in which he built up his Shaker collection. He 
travelled to every Shaker community in the eastern part of 
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the country, inducing the remaining members of that sect 
to deposit their manuscript and printed records with him, 
and thus saving for posterity a vast amount of material 
which certainly would have been lost. He followed the 
same method in gathering other important collections, visit- 
ing newspaper offices all over the State to obtain Ohio files, 
and persuading church organizations to entrust their early 
records to his custody. Mr. William P. Palmer, an interested 
member of the Antiquarian Society for many years, greatly 
admired Mr. Cathcart, gave to the Western Reserve his 
notable collections on the Civil War and on Lincoln, and 
succeeded to the presidency of the institution when Mr. 
Cathcart became director. 

Throughout all his long period of collecting for his Society, 
Mr. Cathcart’s earlier experience as a bookseller guided his 
hand and gave him discernment. I have often thought that a 
capable collecting librarian could serve no better apprentice- 
ship than in a bookshop. Wilberforce Eames and John Rus- 
sell Bartlett affirm this theory, and Wallace Cathcart fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. His career brought him prestige 
and redounded to the credit of his organization. 

Mr. Cathcart did not publish many books—perhaps he 
was too busy collecting; also a fire in 1920 destroyed much 
of his personal library, including bibliographies in prepara- 
tion. His one volume is the Bibliography of the Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a notable literary and bibliographical 
contribution, issued by the Rowfant Club of Cleveland, in 
which famous book-club he was always much interested. 
He received the honorary degree of L.H.D. in 1926 from 
Denison University. He was married August 8, 1893, to 
Florence Holmes, and had two children; he married secondly, 
on February 11, 1918, Ellen Douglas Hamilton. He was a 
member of many national associations allied with his 
interests, and also of several of Cleveland’s local societies. 
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Mr. Cathcart was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1924, and from the first aided it in every way, 
He was a source of constant information and the donor of 
much important material, especially his duplicate Shaker 
books and pamphlets, in itself a noteworthy collection of 
rare items increasingly difficult to find. The writer of this 
short sketch has known Mr. Cathcart for many years. Even 
when he was with the Burrows Brothers, I remember visiting 
him in Cleveland, and favoring the possibility of his leaving 
a business life and taking an institutional position where he 
could collect books to save and not to sell. He was an en- 
thusiast in all that he did, and inspired the same eagerness 
in others. Genial and warm in his friendships, he will 
be missed by his friends and by the Society which he 
administered. C. S. B. 


EDWARD TUCKERMAN ESTY 


Edward Tuckerman Esty was born at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, August 30, 1875, the son of William Cole and 
Martha Ann (Cushing) Esty. He was educated at Amherst 
High School and entered Amherst College, where his father 
for many years had been professor of mathematics. Grad- 
uated in 1897 with the degree of B.A., he taught mathe- 
matics at Amherst for a year and then entered Harvard Law 
School, graduating in 1901 with the degree of LL.B. He 
immediately joined the law firm of Hammond & Field in 
Northampton, but removed to Worcester in 1902, there to 
practice law for the remainder of his life. For five years 
associated with W. S. B. Hopkins under the firm name of 
Hopkins & Esty, in 1907 he formed a partnership with the 
late Edward H. Vaughan as Vaughan & Esty, later becoming 
Vaughan, Esty & Clark, and in recent years Vaughan, Esty, 
Clark & Crotty. He held many legal positions of responsi- 
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bility—six years as special justice of the Central District 
Court, five years as assistant district attorney for the Middle 
District, and from 1917 to 1922 as district attorney. In 
these positions he achieved an enviable reputation for fair- 
ness. In later years he served frequently as trustee of large 
estates and also of public and private institutions. He was a 
member and officer of numerous local clubs and societies, 
being president of the Worcester County Bar Association 
at the time of his death. He married, March 1, 1919, Grace 
Heward of Trenton, New Jersey, daughter of Henry C. 
Heward, and was survived by her and one daughter, Martha 
Cushing Esty. 

Keenly interested in his Alma Mater, Mr. Esty served as 
alumni trustee from 1919 to 1935, secretary of the trustees 
from 1919 to 1929, and life trustee from 1939 until his death’ 
Amherst granted him in 1937 the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Mr. Esty was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1930, was a constant attendant at its meetings and 
interested in the development of its library. At the meetings 
of certain iocal societies to which he belonged, such as the 
Worcester Fire Society and the St. Wulstan Society, he 
spoke generally on historical topics, and always with clarity 


and conviction. He died in Boston on July 4, 1942. 
C. B. 


JOHN W. GARRETT 


John Work Garrett, diplomat and book collector, was 
born at Baltimore on May 19, 1872, son of T(homas) 
Harrison and Alice Dickinson (Whitridge) Garrett. His 
great-great-grandfather came from Ireland in the late 
eighteenth century and his grandfather, John W. Garrett, 
was an original promoter and early president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. At Princeton, where he was grad- 
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uated in 1895, he majored in subjects which would fit him 
for a diplomatic career but he entered the family banking 
business. Although he remained a nominal partner in this 
house until late in life, he took little part in its affairs after 
he happily accepted appointment as secretary to the legation 
at The Hague at the hand of Theodore Roosevelt in 1go1. 
Thereafter he lived the full and happy life of a career diplo- 
mat of ample private means. In 1905 he became second 
secretary to the embassy at Berlin and three years later he 
was moved to Rome. In 1910 he became minister to Vene- 
zuela whence the year following he was promoted to 
Argentina. 

During the First World War Mr. Garrett was assigned 
to special duty on the staff of the American embassy at 
Paris. In the first months of the struggle he went around 
literally with bags of gold in his hands rescuing stranded 
Americans. Later he worked with the German and Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners and was sent at the request of the 
French government to inspect the prison camps in Germany. 
He was appointed minister to the Netherlands in 1917. 
After two years there he resigned from the diplomatic 
service but he was called upon to serve with various inter- 
national conferences and congresses thereafter. When Mr. 
Garrett returned to the United States he became active in 
the councils of the Republican party and in 1922 he was a 
candidate for the party nomination to the United States 
senate from Pennsylvania. 

In the comparative leisure of these later years Mr. Garrett 
devoted himself to building a great private library on the 
foundation of a collection which he had inherited. He was a 
collector of critical taste and his library was much more 
important that the number of its volumes, some thirty-five 
thousand, would suggest. He was not interested in items 
which had only rarity or associations to recommend them; 
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everything he bought had to have some historical, scientific, 
or literary significance. Thus he built up important collec- 
tions of early printing and Americana with particular stress 
on the voyages, the beginnings of science in America, and 
early Maryland history. He was an active member of 
the Maryland Historical Society and spoke at several of 
its meetings. He was one of the sponsors of Joseph T. 
Wheeler’s The Maryland Press, 1777-1790, and to the 
March, 1939, number of the Maryland Historical Magazine 
he contributed a bibliography of seventeenth-century books 
relating to Maryland. Among the other organizations of 
which he was a member were the Grolier Club, the Arche- 
ological Institute, the American Forestry Association, and 
the American Numismatic Society. Princeton awarded him 
an LL.D. in 1922 and St. John’s College did him the like 
honor in 1934. 

Mr. Garrett occasionally visited the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society and his librarian worked here 
while engaged on one of his bibliographical projects. He was 
elected to membership at the October meeting of 1940 and 
showed a gracious interest in our work but because of dis- 
tance and failing health he did not attend our meetings. 
After a period of bad health he died at ““Evergreen,”’ his home 
in Baltimore, on June 26, 1942. He is survived by his widow, 
Alice Warder, to whom he was married on December 24, 
1908. His home, “Evergreen,” with its specially constructed 
library wing and its contents was left to Johns Hopkins 
University. 


JOHN HINSDALE SCHEIDE 


John Hinsdale Scheide, collector of rare books and manu- 
scripts, died at his home in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
September 29, 1942. He was born at Tidioute, Pennsylvania, 
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August 9, 1875, the son of William Taylor and Ida Sarah 
(Hinsdale) Scheide. His father was one of the pioneers of 
the petroleum industry in Pennsylvania, and moved his 
family to Titusville about 1880. The son attended the local 
schools and entered Princeton University from which he 
was graduated with the degree of B.A. in 1896. As a young 
man he became associated with the Ohio Oil Company, but 
about 1904 his health failed and tuberculosis developed. 
Although he recovered his health after a year at Saranac 
Lake, for many years his activities were considerably re- 
stricted. He continued to reside at Titusville, taking charge 
of family business affairs. 

Mr. Scheide was constantly occupied with local affairs, 
and served on the boards of the Titusville hospital, the 
Second National Bank, the local Y.M.C.A., and the As- 
sociated Charities. One of his greatest contributions was 
the establishment of the Drake Well Memorial Park and 
Museum at the site of the beginning of the petroleum 
industry. He was a leader among a small group who worked 
for years for the recognition and perpetuation of this site. 
This was effected in 1934, when Drake Well Memorial Park 
was dedicated and taken over by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Because of his personal experience with tuberculosis, he 
became much interested in the local, state, and national 
organizations for the prevention and cure of that disease, 
and served as a director of both the Pennsylvania and 
National Tuberculosis Associations. He was especially 
active in church work. His interests in missionary activities 
of the church both at home and abroad were wide and 
extended beyond denominational lines. 

Mr. Scheide was twice married. His first wife, Miss Mary 
A. Hewitt of Derby, Connecticut, to whom he was married 
on January 6, 1904, died in 1909. On April 3, 1913, he was 
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married to Miss Harriet E. Hurd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Burritt N. Hurd, early residents of Titusville. Besides his 
widow, he leaves a son, William Hurd Scheide. 

His most active interest in later years was in the develop- 
ment of his library, which had been started by his father. 
The son developed and extended his collection of rare books 
until he became known as the possessor of one of the finest 
private libraries in the country. His main interests were in 
Bibles, Americana, incunabula, and manuscripts. Few 
private collectors were as well informed upon the scarcity 
and desirability of rare books, and he was always willing to 
share his information with other scholars. His library was 
left to his son. In connection with his cultural interests he 
was elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Grolier Club, the Philobiblon Club in Philadelphia, and 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Council of The Friends of the Princeton Library 
and of the Librarian’s Council of the Library of Congress. 
He received the honorary degrees of LL.D. from Grove 
City College in 1928, of M.A. from Princeton in 1930, and 
L.H.D. from Allegheny College in 1934. He was a trustee of 
Grove City College and of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and gave much of his time and thought to both institutions. 

Mr. Scheide was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1938, and immediately began to take 
active interest in the Society. He occasionally visited the 
Library and was constantly sending gifts of unusual manu- 
scripts relating to early New England history. To the 
Proceedings of April, 1940, he contributed a paper entitled 
“The Lexington Alarm,” an important study illustrating 
the period previous to the outbreak of the Revolution. In 
October, 1940, he was elected to the Council of the Society, 
and was planning to attend its fall meeting in 1942 when 
his sudden death intervened. C. S. B. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1942, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 
OcroBER I, 1942 


Cash on deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. 


Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 
Worc. County Inst. for Savings 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 


Worc. Morris Plan Bkg. Co. 
Worc. Mech. Savings Bank 
Total Cash 
Bonds 
Public Funds 
Railroad Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds 
Total Bonds 
Stocks 
Bank Stocks 
Railroad Stocks 
Public Utility Stocks 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Stocks 
Total Stocks 


Mortgages 


Total 


Library Building and Land 
Total Net Assets 


$6,605 .94 
5,000. 00 
2,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


4,045.45 


$28,151.39 


46,783 . 83 
745243 .00 
110,959.78 


13,381.25 


245,367.86 


52,317.50 
23,500.13 
136,476.70 


267,084.66 


479,378.99 
11,804.50 
$764,702.74 


296,121.43 
$1,060,824.17 


nd 


of 
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The following securities were called or sold during the year: 


Called 
$5,000 Alabama Power Company 5s 1951 
5,000 Central Illinois Public Service 334s 1968 
2,000 Terre Haute Traction & Light Company §s 1944 
290 Shares Worcester County Trust Company Class A 


Sold 
$2,000 Dominion of Canada 38 1967 
1,000 Columbia Gas & Elec. Corp. Deb. 5s 1952 
2,000 Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Deb. 3%s 1956 
1,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Deb. B 3s 1961 
2,000 Kansas City Southern Rwy. Co. 3s 1950 
1,000 National Dairy Products Corp. Deb. 3%s 1960 
1,000 Ohio Edison Company 4s 1965 
1,000 Southern California Edison Company 3s 1965 
1,000 United States Treasury 34s 1945 
3 Shares Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
8 Shares Detroit Edison Company 
490 Shares Fundamental Trust Shares, Series B 
15 Rights New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 


Bought 
$5,000 American Tobacco Company Deb. 3s 1962 
5,000 Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 4%s 1977 
10,000 United States War Savings Series G 24s 1954 
100 Shares American Surety Company of N.Y. Common 
20 Shares Travelers Insurance Company 


Acquired 

Under will of Henry W. Cunningham: 

$2,000 Dominion of Canada 3s 1967 
3,000 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 4s 1948 

600 Boston & Maine Railroad 4s 1960 

1,000 Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. Deb. 5s 1952 
2,000 Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Deb. 34s 1956 
1,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Deb. B 3s 1961 
2,000 Kansas City Southern Rwy. Co. 3s 1950 
1,000 National Dairy Products Corp. Deb. 3%s 1960 
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1,000 Ohio Edison Company 4s 1965 
1,000 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 334s 1961 
1,000 Southern California Edison Co. 38 1965 
3,000 United States Treasury 234s 1951 
1,000 United States Treasury 34s 1945 
10 Shares American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
10 Shares Appalachian Electric Power Co. 444% Cum. Pfd. 
10 Shares Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore Common 
10 Shares Continental Can Co. Inc. Common 
15 Shares Continental Oil Co. 
10 Shares Corn Products Refining Co. Common 
5 Shares E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
20 Shares First National Stores, Inc. Common 
15 Shares General Electric Company Common 
13 Shares General Motors Corporation Common 
14 Shares Parke Davis & Company 
10 Shares Proctor & Gamble Company Common 
10 Shares Public Service Corp. of N.J. $5. Cum. Pfd. 
10 Shares R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Common “B” 
10 Shares Safeway Stores, Inc. 5% Cum. Pfd. 
30 Shares Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 
15 Shares Standard Oil Co. of California 
11 Shares Tide Water Associated Oil Co. $4.50 Cum. Conv. Pfd. 
8 Shares United Shoe Machinery Corp. Common 
15 Shares United States Smelting Ref. & Mining Co. 7% Cum. 
Pfd. 
10 Shares F. W. Woolworth Company 


Under will of George Watson Cole: 
37 Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
23 Shares American Trust Company of San Francisco 4% Conv. 
Pref. 

490 Shares Fundamental Trust Shares Series B 
15 Shares General Motors Corporation Common 
18 Stock Warrants General Telephone Corp. 

15 Shares Kennecott Copper Corp. 

42 Shares The Leighton Industries, Inc. Class A 
42 Shares The Leighton Industries, Inc. Class B 
30 Shares Leslie Salt Company 
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48 Shares The Phoenix Insurance Co. (Fire) Common 
23 Shares Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. Common 
27 Shares United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. V.T.C. 


Gift from George Crompton: 
3 Shares Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Stock Dividend: 
8 Shares Detroit Edison Company (from North American Co. 


Common) 
15 Rights New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 


The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from John P. 
Sexton, Trustee, of $138.55, and by payment from H. U. Mellen of 
$50.00. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased $1,399.00 by sale of dupli- 
cates. 

The “George Watson Cole Memorial Fund” established in 1940 by 
bequest through the wills of George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. 
Cole, has been increased by $21,608.51 this year to $53,399.26 


The “Clarence W. Bowen Fund” has been reduced this year by dis- 
bursements amounting to $2,071.70, leaving a balance to be expended for 
completing the history of Woodstock of $12,150.77. 


The “Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
through the will of Henry W. Cunningham, has been increased by 
$28,853.02 this year to $78,853.02. 


The “James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 through gift 
from Mr. Phillips, has been increased by $100.00 this year to $600.00. 


The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., and $1,050.00 from Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage, for specific 
purposes; and $52.12 was received from the W. K. Bixby Trust, and 
$80.19 from the James L. Whitney Estate, for current expenses, a total 
of $1382.31. 


The following amounts totaling $8,919.23 have been contributed for 
additional book purchases and current expenses: 
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Adams, James Truslow 
Atwood, Wallace W. 
Barbour, Thomas 
Barton, George Sumner 
Bates, Albert C. 
Bemis, Samuel F. 
Blakeslee, George H. 
Bolton, Charles K. 
Booth, George F. . 
Brainard, Morgan B. . 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Bullock, Chandler 
Clark, W. Irving . 
Clarke, Hermann F. . 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler 
Crompton, George. 
Duncan, Winthrop H. 
Eddy, George S. . 
Elkins, William M. 
Freeman, Douglas S. 
Garret, John W. . 
Gavit, Joseph 
Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Graff, Everett D. 
Harper, Lathrop C. 
Haynes, George W. 
Higgins, Aldus C. 
Higgins, John W. 
Hollingsworth, Valentine 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes 
Hunnewell, James M. . 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Kellen, William V. 
Kimball, Leroy E. 
Lefavour, Henry . 
Loring, Augustus P., Jr. 
Mason, Henry Lowell . 
Mather, William G. 
Melcher, Frederic G. 


8 


288888888888888 


Ioo. 


120 


50. 


Asse 


88888888888888888888888 


[Oct., 


I 

25 

10 

5 

65 

100 

‘ 25 

25 

25 

77 

2 

I 

5 

5 

; 2 

: ‘ 2 

2 

| 
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100 
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Merriam, JohnM. . . . . $500.00 
Morison, Samuel Eliot 350.00 
Peters, Harry T. . 100.00 
Phillips, Stephen W. . 850.00 
Scheide, John H. 406.47 
10.00 
Shipton, Clifford K. . . . 5.00 
250.00 
Streeter, Thomas W. 100.00 
po 25.00 
Thruston, R.C. Ballard. 10.00 
Wall, Alexander J. 25.00 
Wilmerding, Lucius .. . . 50.00 
Zabriskie, George A. . 100.00 

$8,919.23 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER Treasurer 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Income from Investments 
Savings Bank Interest ..............04+. $522.38 
wees 694.32 
$37,562.66 
Other Income 
$429.17 
Special Gifts: 
$4,982.31 
Special Gifts, 1941 Balance... .. 2,133.65 
Contributions by Members... .. 8,919.23 $16,035.19 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries 
Heat, Light and Telephone.................. 1,536.82 
Books 
$901.58 
10,044.59 
203.45 


Annuity Payments under Trust Agreements . 2,100.00 $55,603.48 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Cash and Investments, October 1, 1941. $742,594.29 
Library Building and Land... 295,821.43 
Principal received since October 1, 1941 
Additions to Purchasing Fund $1,399.00 
Contributions: 
James Duncan Phillips... .. $100.00 
George W. Cole Bequest.... 21,608.51 
Henry W. Cunningham..... 28,853.02 50,561.53 51,960.53 
Profit and Loss 


Add Profit on Securities: 
Terre Haute Traction & 


Light Co. 5s ’44—called.... 200.00 
Alabama Power Company 

650.00 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

2.95 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

g}4s ’s6—sold............. 28.44 
Southern California Edison Co. 

11.58 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 

67.95 
Kansas City Southern Railroad 

36.05 996.97 


Deduct Loss on Securities: 
Central Ill. Public Service Co. 


"68—called .......... 56.25 
Dominion of Canada 
7.96 
U. S. Treasury 
9340 7.69 
Ohio Edison 
5.92 
National Dairy Products Co. 
sce 8.42 86.24 910.73 52,871.26 
$1,091,286.98 
Deduct 
Expended from Clarence W. Bowen Fund.............. $2,071.70 
Expended from Purchasing Fund—Current Expenses... . 1,576.46 
1941 Balance of Special Gifts expended 1942............ 2,133.65 
Capital write-downs charged to General Funds.......... 24,681.00 30,462.81 


$1,060,824.17 
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ASSETS 


Cash.. 
Cash—Savin ings Banks. 


Investments 


$6,605.94 


21,545.45 


$28,151.39 


245,367. 86 
479,378.99 
11,804.50 
736,551.35 
296,121.43 


$1,060,824. 17 


CONDITION OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


OcToBER I, 1942 
Fund Title 


21-Bookbinding. . 

22-Publishing. . 

23-Isaac & Edward Devas... 

24-Levi Lincoln. aes 
25—Benjamin F. Thomas. 


34-Purchasing. . 


40-Samuel A. Green 


Principal 
$58,874.88 
7,500.00 
32,000.00 
23,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000.00 
104,500.00 
1,592.01 
20,000. 00 
§,000. 00 
200.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000. 00 
10,000.00 
37,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
40,000.00 
7,000.00 
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g8-Henry W. Cunningham. .......... 78,853 .02 
H. Cunningham. ....... 50,000.00 
Norcross... 10,000. 00 
Hovey Gage... 10,000. 00 


$757,919.59 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Marturiry Vatve VALvuE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public School. ........ 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
Pe 3 June, 1980 3,500 3,193.75 
City of Winnipeg. ...................6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia...........5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
Dominion of Canada................. 3 Nov., 1968 5,000 5,006.25 
United States Treasury............... 2% Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
United States Savings Defense Series G 2% May, 1953 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury............... 2% Mar., 1951 3,000 3,215.70 
United States War Svgs. Series G......234 Sept., 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
$46,783. 83 
RaILROADS: 

Allegheny Corporation............... 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.........4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 43,096.75 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co............ 4 July, 1948 4,000 1,597.50 
Boston & Maine Series RR........... 4 July, 1960 1,600 1,115.0¢ 
Boston & Maine Series A............. 4% July, 1970 2,500 518.75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.........4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.......... 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
en 3% July, 1952 2,000 1,500.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, St. Louis & 

5 Dec., 1963 2,000 1,510.00 
Kansas City Terminal................ 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
5 Oct., 2013 5,000 3,000.00 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River—Port Chester)... .... 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
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Pusuic 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. Conv........ 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.............. 
Consumers Power 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation ... 
Indianapolis Water Co................ 
Indiana Service Corporation.......... 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co....... 
Narragansett Electric Company....... 
New England Gas & Electric 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc....... 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co............. 


Philadelphia Elec. 
Portland General Electric Company... 
Southern California Gas.............. 
Southwestern Bell Tel............... 
Utah Light & Traction Company...... 
West Texas Utilities. ................ 
Winnepeg Elec. Co., Series A.......... 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


American Tobacco Co................ 
Atlantic Refining Co................. 
Boston Metropolitan Building 
Ellicott Square Company of Buffalo 


Total Bonds 


4 Oct., 
June, 


-§ Dee, 


3% July, 
5 Jan, 
4 Jan, 


-3% June, 


3% July, 


Sept., 
5 June, 
Dec., 
5 Feb., 
3% Dec., 
3% June, 


Sept., 


3% Oct., 


July, 


5 Oct., 
May, 


Sept., 


3 Jan., 


.  Mar., 


2047 
1956 
1956 
1951 
1969 
1977 


1956 
1961 
1970 
1965 
1965 
1956 
1966 
1950 
1970 
1968 
1966 


1947 
1955 
1966 
1943 
1961 
1967 
1960 
1970 
1968 
1944 
1969 
1965 


1962 
1953 


1950 


1950 


$2,000 
5,000 
500 
2,000 
10,000 
5,000 


$2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$5,000 
5,000 


6,000 


6,500 


$1,430. 


3,000. 


1,550. 
5,995. 
5,150. 


$2,500. 
5,138. 
5»243- 
5,200. 
5,106. 
4,887. 
5,062. 
5,820. 
5,156. 
5,118. 
5,168. 


3,450. 
4,950. 
5,093. 
2,880. 
6,331. 
5,462. 
4,593. 
5,175. 
5,275. 
4,590. 
5,118. 


3,637. 


[Oct., 


oo 
oo 


75 
50 


$110,959.78 


1,300. 


.0o 
.25 


———— $13,381.25 


$245,367.86 


4 July, | 
5 July, 
4 Feb., 
Southern Pacific. May, 
Pitts., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis........4% July, 
$74,243.00 
3 Sept., fore) 
3% Oct., 53 
3% Nov., 75 
00 
25 
50 
50 
00 
25 
75 
75 
oo 
00 
75 
00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co............. 25 
50 
75 
00 
00 
3 Apr., $5,000 


dct. 


3.00 
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STOCKS 
BANKS: Par 
Preferred VALUE 
23 American Trust Co. (San Francisco) Conv...... $1,150 
yoo Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y. Conv. ....... 2,000 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston................ $2,000 
2,000 
200 National City Bk. of N. Y.................205- 2,500 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 2,500 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston.......... 1,600 
25 Worcester County Trust Company............. 500 
RAILROADS: 
Preferred 
so Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. $5,000 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference)........... 5,000 
so Southern Railway Company 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 
s0 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 
Common 
$3,000 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.................... goo 
5 Great Northern Rwy. Co.............000eeeeee No Par 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co............ goo 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire)........... 3,500 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 1,000 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. 3,000 


Pusiic Uriuities: 


Preferred 

50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred)....... No Par 
50 American District Tel. 5% Pfd................ $5,000 
10 Appalachian Elec. Pwr. Co. Cum. Pfd.......... 1,000 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. . 

No Par 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 

pany of Baltimore (4%% Preferred B)....... 10,000 


$3,433.00 
5,760.00 
5,800.00 
5,500.00 
7,835.00 
14,750.00 
2,328.00 
250.00 
$45,656.00 


$4,077.13 
2,500.00 
1,250.00 


4,266.25 
$12,093.38 


$2,080.00 
1,080.00 
309. 63 
810.00 
3,350.00 


777.12 
3,000. 00 


$11,406.75 


$ 4,862.50 
5,650.00 
970.00 


2,137.50 


10,482.80 


165 
| Boox 
VALUE 
$1,161.50 
5500.00 
—— $6,661.50 
| 
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50 Duquesne Light Company 
(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(4569 Prior Preference)... 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($6 Preferred) . 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($5 Preferred) . 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible 
50 Kansas City Power & Light 
($6 First Preferred Series B)................ 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company 
25 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) ........ 
100 North American Company (534% Preferred)... . 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 
10 Public Service Co. of N. J. $5.00 Cum.......... 
50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series 
100 Southern California Edison Company 
(534% Cumulative Preferred, Series C)....... 
50 Union Electric Co. of Mo. Preferred... ... 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 


Common 
247 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... 
10 Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt. 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company............... 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co............. 
65 Haverhill Electric Company................... 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company............ 
120 North American 
23 Southern Calif. Edison Co. Ltd................ 
112 The Torrington Water Co...............00000: 
625 United Gas Improvement Company............ 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies ............ 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Preferred 
120 American General Corporation 
(Non-assessable Cumulative Preferred $2 Divi- 
50 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative 
50 American Viscose Co. 5% Cum. Preferred ...... 


$5,000 


5,000 
No Par 
No Par 


No Par 
No Par 


No Par 
2,500 
5,000 


5,000 
No Par 


5,000 


2,500 
No Par 


No Par 


$23,800 
2,500 
No Par 
75° 
650 
1,625 
1,500 
1,200 
575 

No Par 
No Par 
No Par 


$120 


5,000 
5,000 


$4,975.00 


2,785.00 
3,300.00 
3,125.00 


1,750.00 


5,512.50 


5,000. 00 


3525.00 
5,200.00 


5,480.00 
700.00 


5,018.75 


2,525.00 
5,550.00 


4,753.75 


$28,334.00 
4,285.34 
520.00 
600.00 
832.65 
2,225.00 
1,492.41 
1,475.00 
494 50 
5,040.00 
4,875 .00 
3,000.00 


$4,892.50 


5,843.75 
5,550.00 


[Oct,, 


$83,302.80 


$53,173.90 


| 
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so E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.).............. 
yoo General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. Pfd.)......... 
50 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative 
100 Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(434% Non-assessable, Cum. Pfd. Series A.) . . . 
10 Safeway Stores, Inc. (5% Cum. Pfd.)........ 
15 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). . 


15 U. S. Smelting, Refining & Misiag Co. 7% Cun. 


100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative 


Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire)...............00- 
50 Boston Wharf Company 
goo Century Shares 
op Continental Can Co. Ene... .. 
125 Continental Casualty 
100 Continental Insurance Company.............. 
30 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company....... 
25 Eastman Kodak Company..................-. 
50 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co................ 
20 First National Stores, Inc...................- 
1515 General Electric 
100 General Foods. . 
128 General Motors. . 
150 Great Northern Poser Co... 
50 Insurance Company of North America........ 
ees 
50 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B.............. 
14 Parke Davis & Co.. 
200 The Pennsylvania Co. fer on » Lives 
and Granting Annuities..................... 
8 Pullman 
250 Radio Corporation of America...............- 
to R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. B............... 


$5,840. 
10,928. 


5,359. 
6,737. 
10,393. 
1041. 
92. 


1,700. 
943. 


13,387. 


$3,000. 
4,875. 


8,500 


1,250. 
7,831. 
5,097. 
243. 
3,925. 
3,952. 
4,267. 
4,379. 
4,725. 
637. 
28,509. 
4,804. 
6,545. 
6,128. 
2,331. 
448. 
5,030. 
4,370. 
5,010. 


327. 


6,800. 
4,296. 

351. 
1,000. 
-75 
3,788. 


243 


83888888 


62 
75 
95 


50 
75 


25 
13 


13 


$72,710.83 
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167 
No Par 
5,000 
5,000 
No Par 
1,000 
No Par | 
1,500 fore) 
$1,000 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
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500 
200 
625 
250 50 
600 43 
No Par 60 
1,250 00 
No Par 50 
No Par 38 
No Par 55 
1,280 07 
35750 50 
500 98 
No Par 12 
| 2,000 20 
1,250 
300 
| No Par a 
2,000 
480 
No Par 
No Par 
| 100 
No Par 
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30 Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.................. $450 $213.75 
103 Standard Oil of New Jersey.................. 2,575 3,083.92 
15 Standard Oil Co. of Calif..................45. No Par 300.00 
55 State Street Investment Corp................. No Par 3,710.55 
No Par 26,730.00 
20 Travelers Insurance Co...............02e000- 2,000 7,870.00 
50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.............. No Par 4,469.95 
60 United Fruit Company...................... No Par 3,937.40 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 1,450 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company................. 1,100 4,598.95 
27 United Merchants & Mfrs. Inc................ 27 364.50 
10 Corn Products Refining Co................... 250 485.00 
bo Procter No Par 477.50 $194,373.83 


$11,804.50 


REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1942, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Cooley and Marvin, Certified 
Public Accountants, as appears by their certificate submitted herewith. 


(Signed) Danret W. 
REGINALD WasHBuRN, Auditors 


September 30, 1942 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
| 
| 
— | 
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Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1942 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the 
American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 1942, 
and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, and that 
all the income from securities which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we examined 
or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the foregoing list and 
the value as shown is in accordance with the books of the Society as at 
September 30, 1942. 

(Signed) Cootey & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 


3 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910 

1910-1930 
1911-1928 
I9II, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 
1913 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)... $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).................. 500 
William McFarland, Worcester - 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester. . 21,545 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester 20,000 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)................205- 1,040 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)............ e: 1,100 
10,600 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200) ........... 500 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy).................020000 1,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000). ............... 1,100 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester 5,000 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy). 1,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. . 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester 235,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy).................... 2,000 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). . seventunnteas 10,000 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.. pinesdmhesbes 1,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. ene $5000). . vat 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge ound $6000)... Shiticdie 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).. suede cone dat 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). 1,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy).............. 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy 20,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester 4,000 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester. . 2,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, 1,750 
1,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence... goo 
Charles L.. Nichole, Worcester... 8,125 
Samuel 6,000 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. . 3,500 
Samuel S. Green, 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge & a accum. =). 2,000 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).................. 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden.................-00e0:: 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)... ... 10,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy). 1,000 


Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)................--- 1,000 


1942.] 


1913 
1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 
1929 
1930 


1932 &1942 
1937 
1938-1941 
1939 


1940-1942 
1941 
1941-2 
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Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)................. $4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000)........ 11,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)... 37,000 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)... .............. 6,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore............. 1,000 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester... .. 2,500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester...............0eeeeeee- 2,500 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill................ee00eeee- 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia... 500 
Mie. Fannie C. Lincoln, 2,500 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. ...........0sceceecseees 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 5,000 
George Crompton, 1,500 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. §,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif..................... 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt... 100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York... 7,500 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York. 5,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy).................. 128,853.02 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy)..............0.++: 10,000 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)................. 10,000 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy).............. 5,000 
George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy).......... 53,399.26 

600 
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500 

500 

545 

00 

00 

00 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomazs, 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas, 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 


“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 


“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A.Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 


“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present amount 
is $1,000. 


“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 


“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 


as, 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1go1. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $58,874.88. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $78,853.02. 


“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in completing Mr. 
Bowen’s History of Woodstock. Present amount is $12,150.77. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,399.26. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 


“James Duncan Phillips Fund” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $600. 
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Report of the Librarian 


HE past year has been one of progress and prosperity 

for the Library. We have kept abreast of new work 
and have made satisfying progress on several long-term 
projects, notably the recataloging of early imprints. The 
response of the members to the Council’s appeal for funds 
has enabled us to keep up the current serial publications, 
to complete broken files, to buy the most useful new books, 
and to fill many small gaps in our collections. No year could 
have begun more auspiciously than this just past, for before 
the ink was dry on my last report Mr. Stephen W. Phillips 
had presented us with the beautiful Brinley copy of John 
Norton’s Heart of N-England (Cambridge, 1659). This was 
the most valuable of many single items which came to the 
Library from its former benefactors during the year. Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher has, as in former years, given us many 
new books. Our collection of American Literature, which has 
grown very rapidly this year, has benefited especially from 
the gift by Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., of her fine collection of 
Henry James; this was accompanied by a sizable check as a 
further offering on that particular altar. A very useful 
accession was a set of photostats of the Mather items, 
mostly unique, not in our collection; they came by the kind- 
ness of our associate, Mr. Thomas J. Holmes. Among the 
more important groups of books received was the collection 
of Isaac Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs for Children built 
up by our late associate Wilbur Macey Stone and left to us 
in his will. This gift includes 240 different editions of the 
Divine Songs and related works and presumably makes ours 
the largest collection of this most popular of the early juve- 
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niles. Chronologically this collection begins with a copy of 
the London edition of 1727 autographed by the author and 
comes down to the beautifully illustrated editions of the 
1860’s. As both juveniles and hymnals, these quaintly 
charming songs fall within two of our fields of collection and 
will do not a little to improve our showing in Mr. Frank J. 
Metcalf’s bibliography of sacred music which Mr. Valmore 
X. Gaucher, thanks to the financial support of Mrs. Homer 
Gage, has brought nearer to press during the past year. 

It is far cry from these childish songs to the small lot of 
rare Revolutionary War tracts which came to us from the 
library of the late R. T. H. Halsey. These included Dickin- 
son’s Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania (New York, 
1768) and The Farmer’s and Monitor’s Letters to the Inhabi- 
tants of the British Colonies (Williamsburg, 1769). By pur- 
chase we acquired other rare items of that period including 
the Rules and Articles for the Better Government of the 
Troops . . . of the Twelve United English Colonies (Phila- 
delphia, 1775) and the Extracts from the Votes and Proceed- 
ings of Congress (Philadelphia, 1774) and (Norwich, 1774). 

Mr. Alfred L. Aiken, who recently gave us title to the 
collection of Worcester prints and views which have long 
been deposited here, last December gave to the Library the 
collection of Alexander Hamilton material which he had 
been twenty-five years in making. Among the treasures 
included were the first three items in Ford’s Bibliotheca 
Hamiltoniana. Number one is Hamilton’s anonymous Full 
Vindication of the Measures of the Congress, which first indi- 
cated his genius. With it are fine copies of Samuel Seabury’s 
reply, 4 View of the Controversy, and Hamilton’s counter- 
blast, The Farmer Refuted. The Aiken collection includes 
fourteen of the twenty rarest Hamilton items. The pieces 
which it lacks are mostly government documents of only 
tenuous Hamilton interest. All of the Phocion controversy 
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pamphlets are present, as is every edition of the Federalist 
but two, one a reissue. The controversial pamphlets of the 
later period of Hamilton’s life are well represented, and most 
of those missing were already in our collections. The com- 
bination of the Aiken collection with the titles already on 
our shelves gives us almost every historically important 
Hamilton item. At the suggestion of the donor we have sold 
the duplicates and set aside the proceeds for the purpose 
of completing the collection. A special bookplate has been 
made to identify the items given by Mr. Aiken or purchased 
from this fund. 

Through the kindness of the William G. A. Turner estate, 
represented by Mr. Richard G. Turner and Mr. Paul D, 
Turner, the Library has received a collection of early New 
England material, primarily by Malden authors. The most 
interesting single item is the Norwich, 1774, edition of 
Michael Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, one of the few edi- 
tions of this famous work which we lacked. But the most 
valuable material received from the Turner estate was a 
collection of 250 letters written by Abigail Adams, wife of 
the President, to her sister Mary, wife of Richard Cranch. 
This collection, inherited from Mary Greenleaf Dawes, 
great-great-granddaughter of Mary Cranch, throws much 
light on the political and social history of the period from 
1784 to 1800. We hope some time to edit and print the 
letters in the Proceedings. William G. A. Turner was for 
many years deeply interested in this Library, so it is fitting 
that his treasures should rest here. Another fortunate 
acquisition relating to the same historical period was Philip 
Freneau’s Journey from Philadelphia to New York (Phila- 
delphia, 1787), one of the few Freneau items we lacked. 

The Report of the Council has mentioned the John W. 
Farwell gift which is now in the process of being accessioned. 
It will be some time before the transfer is completed, but it 
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is already apparent that this is a gift of great importance. 

The task of filling out incomplete files of historical publica- 
tions upon our shelves has been proceeding as fast as we 
could handle the correspondence involved. This unspectacu- 
lar routine was enlivened by the unexpected completion of 
our file of a very rare periodical, the American Musical 
Magazine, which consists of four number printed in 1800-01 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, by Andrew Wright. The 
periodical is of particular interest because of the secular and 
patriotic songs which it contains. We had the first two num- 
bers and were considering ourselves very fortunate to have 
acquired number four when Mr. Elliott Shapiro of New York, 
hearing of our luck, completed our file by presenting us with 
the third number. 

During the past twelve months we have acquired an 
unusually large number of newspaper files of which the more 
important are the following: 


Washington Republican, 1822 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Gazette, 1867-69 

Ke Kumu Hawaii, 1834-35 

Baltimore Evening Post, 1792 

Baltimore, Federal Gazette, 1800 

Baltimore, Maryland Journal, 1779-80 

Boston, Flag of Our Union, 1853 

Dedham, Village Register, 1822 

Nantucket Inquirer, 1828-30 

Roxbury Gazette, 1848-50 

Roxbury, Norfolk County American, 1847-48 

Paper-Mill Village (Alstead, New Hampshire), American Citizen, 
1845-46 

Newark, New Jersey Telescope, 1808-09 

Trenton, State Gazette, 1853 

Albany, Weekly Argus and Rough-Hewer, 1841-44 

Goshen Repository, 1792-97 

Kingston Democratic Journal, 1852-54 

New York American, 1823 
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New York, American Citizen, 1805 

New York, Columbian, 1810, 1812 

New York, Daily Graphic, 1877-78, 1882 
New York Evening Post, 1804, 1806 

New York Gazette, 1805-06 

New York Mercury, 1831 

New York Morning News, 1846 

New York, New Nation, 1864 

New York, Sun, 1838-40 

New York, True Sun, 1846 

Lancaster, Intelligencer, 1799-1800 
Lancaster, Zeitung, 1787-90 

Philadelphia, Aurora, 1808 

Alexander's Philadelphia Messenger, 1846-47 
Philadelphia Gazette, 1800-01 

Philadelphia, Scott’s Weekly Paper, 1848-49 
Newport, Rhode Island Republican, 1802-03 
Woonsocket Patriot, 1863 

Charleston, City Gazette, 1797 

Salt Lake City, Deseret News, 1858, 1860-63 


The last on the above list, a very rare item, was the gift 
of Mr. Everett D. Graff. Mr. Thomas W. Streeter gave us 
the file of the Ke Kumu Hawazt, the first Hawaiian news- 
paper. Our holdings of material relating to those islands was 
further strengthened by Mr. Lathrop C. Harper, who gave 
us a copy of the first Hawaiian almanac. An important 
factor in the growth of our newspaper collection this year 
has been the generosity of our sister libraries. Some of these, 
recognizing the advantage which accrues from having the 
best early files collected in one place, have given us outright, 
or exchanged on the most liberal terms, the items in their 
collections which we lacked. Frequently we have been able 
to repay them by supplying their wants from among our 
duplicates and by rebinding their files, a task for which we 
are well equipped. We are particularly indebted to the gen- 
erosity of Brown University, the Maryland Historical 
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Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. 

A while ago we were able to render some small assistance 
to Mr. Charles R. Hale, Connecticut Military Necrologist, 
as a result of which we unexpectedly received twenty-two 
typescript volumes of marriage and death records extracted 
from the Hartford American Mercury, Christian Secretary, 
and Columbian Register for the period 1784-1865. ‘These 
make the vital records of the state practically available for 
the first time. 

A portrait of Senator Hoar, painted in 1905 by Charles 
Ackerman Jackson, has been presented to the Society by 
Mr. Paul Revere O’Connell of Worcester. It was formerly 
owned by Theodore T. Ellis. It is particularly welcome 
because, although Senator Hoar was a president of this 
Society, it had no portrait of him. 

Our collection of engravings has been strengthened by the 
addition of two Amos Doolittle items. The first is the more 
or less well known “Bonaparte in Trouble,” published by 
Shelton & Kensett. The other, a gift of Mr. Morgan B. 
Brainard, has the title, “Brother Jonathan Administering a 
Salutary Cordial to John Bull.” The engraving measures 
854" x 14%”. On the face of the print are the words “Copy 
Right Secured” and “Yankee-Doodle Scratch’t.” This 
cartoon is part of a double sheet and on the last leaf is a 
printed letter, dated New Haven, 1813, and signed by Amos 
Doolittle, announcing the print and its price to dealers. 
This print is not entered in Stauffer or Fielding and appar- 
ently is known by but two other examples, both privately 
owned. As a political caricature it is interesting because it 
shows Brother Jonathan pouring Perry down the throat of 
John Bull, who says, “‘O! don’t force me to take it, Brother 
Jonathan. Give me Holland Gin, French Brandy—anything 
but this D—d Yankee Perry—it has already fuddled me.” 
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Another political engraving of the period which came into 
our hands was “‘Let the Weapons of War Perish,” designed 
by Kensett and published by Shelton & Kensett on March 1, 
1815. We were likewise fortunate in obtaining one of the 
earliest of American engraved billheads, that of “Samuel 
Grant at the Crown and Cushion in Union Street near the 
Town Dock, Boston.” It is dated 1735 and is probably the 
work of Thomas Johnson who made a very similar trade 
card for Thomas Hancock in 1727. 

This year we acquired a small number of manuscripts, 
among them a lot of Philadelphia shipping papers of the 
Federalist period; these were the gift of Mr. John H. Scheide. 
Our total accessions for the year were as follows: 


Bound volumes 3718 
Pamphlets 2667 
Engravings, maps, mss., etc. 972 
Unbound newspapers 353 


This increases our total of bound volumes to 253,993 and 
our total of pamphlets to 390,511, or a grand total of 644,504 
titles. 

The progress and prosperity which have prevailed within 
these walls during the last year have not blinded us to the 
fact that we should give serious thought to the place of 
this Library in the new order which will result from the 
reorganization of American society which is now under way. 
Some of you have told me that you saw no place in the 
future for private, endowed, institutions such as ours, 
depending for income as they do upon a capitalistic system 
which appears doomed, and competing with government- 
supported institutions. Certainly we must take stock of our 
position. 

This Library enters its encounter with the new order with 
two handicaps: a lack of space and too small a staff. Last 
year I told you that we had been obliged to construct sky- 
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scraper wooden stacks in the old coal bin for the housing of 
newspapers. This year we were driven to shifting those 
closer together so as to allow the building of another stack 
in the same room. We have also placed two small cases in 
the east central alcove on this floor which we formerly used 
as a work room. But however much of an annoyance lack 
of space may be, it is not a menace to the institution. Sooner 
or later we shall have a new stack, and sooner or later we 
shall have a regional interlibrary agreement under which a 
division of fields of collection will permit the culling of our 
shelves. The possibilities of the microfilm are particularly 
significant to us, for few libraries have such a large portion 
of their space taken up by newspapers. 

The solution of our other existing problem, too small a 
staff, is not so clear. A new library manual, which is hailed 
by the profession as the best description of standard practice, 
assumes that a library of 75,000 volumes needs a staff of 
fifteen people. By this standard our Library has one-tenth 
of the staff, or ten times as many books, as it commensurate- 
ly should have. True, we have fewer readers than public 
or college libraries with staffs of similar size, but a large 
percentage of our visitors are engaged in research which 
compels them to use as many books as a score of casual 
readers or undergraduates. Besides getting the books for 
them we must discuss and consider their problems so as to 
be able to produce other relevant material which may be on 
our shelves. Our staff is further occupied by a phenomenally 
large mail business which keeps us as busy as would a large 
group of visitors. 

The most distressing part of our inadequacy of staff is the 
fact that it limits the service we can perform. It is embarras- 
sing to find it necessary to tell our friends who teach at 
neighboring colleges that we cannot make our facilities avail- 
able for the practice research of undergraduates. Such com- 
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plaints as have drifted back to use from former visitors 
involve almost entirely the difficulties arising from our being 
shorthanded. There are two possible solutions, a larger staff 
and greater efficiency. The latter is being achieved by the 
steady progress we are making in recataloging. 

These handicaps under which the Library labors are 
neither permanent nor crippling; beside its one great perma- 
nent advantage, they are unimportant. That advantage isa 
clear superiority in the field of American printing before 
1821, and a concentration of our remaining strength in a 
few narrow fields. Some idea of our position may be had 
from the fact that we lacked only 17 out of 400 items of early 
Americana recently listed in a Goodspeed catalogue. Thanks 
to the response of the members to our appeal for funds, we 
obtained most of the seventeen missing titles. 

An inventory of the Massachusetts imprints of 1800-02, 
recently completed by the W. P. A., shows in another way 
the strength of our holdings. Of the imprints of those years 
they record that we have 434, of which 58 are unique. Our 
nearest rival is Harvard College Library, which has 228, 8 of 
which are unique. The Boston Public Library has 224 with 
II unique; the Library of Congress, 209 with 4 unique; and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society has 163 with 18 unique. 
Actually our margin of superiority is even greater than this 
would indicate, for a casual glance at the bibliography 
shows that the people who recorded our holdings failed to 
find several classes of imprints which have not as yet been 
reached by our recataloging; in the other libraries I have 
mentioned these same items appear in the card catalogues 
where they were found and recorded in the inventory. This 
strength in Massachusetts items does not arise from any 
particular specialization in local printing. In fact, we rarely 
take the trouble to check Massachusetts items in dealers’ 
catalogues because we have such a large percentage of them 
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that more waste effort is involved than would be warranted. 
On the other hand, we assiduously gather imprints of the 
presses in other states, with results which appear in various 
inventories. For example, the Utica Public Library is the 
only institution with more early Utica printing than we. 

Such is the strength of our collection in our chosen fields 
that we have always welcomed the growth of public and state 
university libraries because as they enter parts of our collect- 
ing field, armed with purchasing funds which look astronomi- 
cal to us, we find ourselves able to assist them as never before. 
As their collections grow they write to us to inquire about 
bibliographical points of the items they have been unable to 
acquire. Scholars who begin work in these newer collections 
come on to us to complete their research. The more these 
rival libraries collect and the more they thrive, the more 
useful our collections become. In our special fields we have 
become a clearing house of information for other libraries. 
My election this year to the post of Vice-president of the 
Conference of Historical Societies in the United States and 
Canada was a recognition of the central position of our 
Library. It has become so common to see thanks to Mr. 
Brigham in the prefaces of books that this year a scholar 
who had neither corresponded nor consulted with us 
thanked Mr. Brigham in his preface for services which were 
entirely imaginary. His book would have been more com- 
plete, at least, had he consulted Mr. Brigham and utilized 
our holdings as have most of the leading scholars working in 
the early American field. 

Assume the worst—that inflation halves our income, puts 
an end to our general growth, and wrecks our staff. Still our 
Library will be a mecca for those who have reason to study 
America’s past. 

But there is no reason for assuming that we shall have to 
exist in bibliographically genteel poverty. The experience 
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of Germany after the last war shows that the best pilots jp 
times of economic revolution are business men like those 
who keep watch over the worldly affairs of this Society, 
Moreover, income from investment wisely made in business 
enterprises is surer than income which flows from taxes 
through the hands of legislatures. The public libraries which 
are now enjoying such relative prosperity will find their 
income diminished when the taxpayer’s burdens become too 
heavy. Nor do we believe that institutions which depend 
upon gifts from private individuals for growth need resign 
themselves to their present scope. True, they can no longer 
fatten like bacteria in the undisturbed cream which came to 
the top under the old system of free business competition, 
There will be less cream in the future, but there will always 
be individuals who enjoy the opportunities for cooperative 
collecting which such institutions as this afford. Some of our 
good friends who have charge of institutions supported by 
public funds believe that endowed or “‘private”’ libraries 
like this are survivals of a primitive level of society, doomed 
because they are “undemocratic.” Actually it would seem 
to be more in accord with democratic ideals that a man 
should give of his time, his wisdom, his collections, and his 
money to an institution of his choice, than that he should be 
compelled, by means of taxation, to support institutions 
with which he might not be in sympathy. All libraries draw 
their sustenance from the same social body whether it comes 
by way of savings and gifts or by way of taxation. 

Unless there is some large error in this summary of the 
position and prospects of our Library, we are justified in our 
plans for new ways and means of serving the public, and for 
the conquest of new provinces of American History. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CuiFForD K. SuHIprTon, 
Librarian 
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Four Late Eighteenth Century Anglo- 
American Landscape Painters 


BY J. HALL PLEASANTS 


HERE is nothing more hazardous than to attempt to 

fix with certainty the label of priority upon any early 
American artist or craftsman and to proclaim him as the 
first to have practiced his special art or craft in what is now 
the United States. As a glaring example of such an ill- 
advised claim one need but recall that a well-known writer 
on early American painting, the late Charles Henry Hart, 
some thirty-eight years ago, in a paper which appeared in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine in 1905, presented a Swedish- 
American painter, who had not arrived in the colonies until 
1712, as “Gustavus Hesselius, the Earliest Painter and 
Organ Builder in America.”! Time has shown that he was 
neither. We now know of some half dozen or more painters 
in the colonies who antedated Hesselius in the practice of 
their art and one or two earlier organ builders! One must 
indeed be wary of making claims such as this when students 
of early American art are constantly bringing to light, by 
the study of old canvases and records, the names of early 
practitioners long forgotten. 

He who would dare, in the light of our present knowledge, 
to attempt to answer the questions as to who was the first 
American landscape painter, would indeed be rash. But 
this question, although now unanswerable with certainty, is 
historically nevertheless an interesting one. And to avoid 
further complicating its answer one must also decide 
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whether a portrait with an extensive scenic background 
should be classed as a landscape or a portrait. Certainly if 
the human figure is the outstanding feature of the painting 
it falls into the portrait group, irrespective of the back- 
ground. Justus Engelhardt Kuhn, who painted in Annap- 
olis from 1707 to 1717, is to be classed as a portrait painter 
from his work which has been preserved, although his three 
large full-length portraits of children, circa 1710—those of 
Ignatius Digges, Henry Darnall, and Eleanor Darnall—al] 
show elaborate backgrounds depicting formal gardens, 
architectural details, and other landscape features.? But 
there is also a somewhat shadowy claim that Kihn was 
possibly the first American landscape painter, or at least the 
first of whom at present we have a record, because of an 
item in the inventory of his estate, dated 1717, which lists 
as among his possessions, “14 pictures & lLandskips” 
appraised at 2/ 8s od; this same inventory also listing sundry 
“unfinished pictures” and “coats-of-arms,” and also “sev- 
eral parcells of paint & all other things belonging to paint- 
ing,” valued at 7/ 3s od. We cannot assert, however, that 
these “14 pictures & Landskips,” of an average appraised 
value of three shillings sixpence, were certainly the work of 
his own hand. The obituary of the Boston limner, Nathaniel 
Emmons, who died in 1740, says of him that “some of his 
pieces are such admirable imitations of nature, both in 
faces, River Banks, and Rural Scenes that the pleased Eye 
cannot easily leave them.” John Smibert at his death in 
1751 left thirteen “landskips” appraised at 2/ 135 Od, or 
about four shillings each. As in the case of Kiihn, we can- 
not be sure that these landscapes were painted by their late 
owners. As far as one knows no paintings to be classed 
as landscapes by Kiihn, Emmons, or Smibert have been 


preserved. 


2 J. Hall Pleasants, “Justus Engelhardt Kahr, An Early Eighteenth Century Maryland 
Portrait Painter,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 46, pp. 243-380. 
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Portrait backgrounds revealing, through open windows or 
casements, landscapes or water views, were constantly made 
use of by eighteenth-century American portrait painters. 
Gustavus Hesselius frequently used such views in his back- 
grounds; and in the two companion allegorical paintings with 
mythological figures attributed to him—‘Pluto and Per- 
sephone” and the “Bacchannalian Revel”—probably based 
on old engravings, he employed elaborate landscape back- 
grounds. Casements and open windows were also used as 
background features by such pre-Revolutionary portrait 
painters as John Hesselius, John Wollaston, Joseph Black- 
burn, Robert Feke, Joseph Badger, and William Williams, 
but no landscapes, in the more restricted sense, by any of 
them are known. At a somewhat later period in the eight- 
eenth century, Charles Willson Peale, James Peale, Robert 
Edge Pine, and Ralph Earl employed elaborate landscapes 
as backgrounds. Earl is the only one of these four painters 
who is known with certainty to have painted landscapes 
except as backgrounds, as we find in his “Looking East from 
Leicester Hills,” 1800, in the Worcester Museum, and the 
“View of Litchfield, Connecticut,” in the Yale University 
Art Gallery. John Trumbull’s “View of Niagara Falls,” in 
the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, is another instance 
of a portraitist wandering from his field. It may be added 
that there is also a question as to whether two or three land- 
scapes—views of gentlemen’s country seats in Maryland— 
may not be, as the owners believe, the work of Charles 
Willson Peale. 

The reason that landscape painting in America in the 
eighteenth century was neglected was certainly due to the 
fact that it was an unprofitable occupation, and on this 
account few, if any, painters followed it exclusively and with 
success until after the close of the century. Even at this 
later date the struggles of the four English landscape 
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painters, whose fortunes in America will now be followed, 
show that it was a most unremunerative calling even as late 
as the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

For some reason not easily explained, four Englishmen, 
who all arrived in the United States about the years 1792- 
1795, devoted themselves exclusively, or for some time at 
least, to landscape painting, and practiced their profession 
variously in Baltimore, Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Washington at the close of the eighteenth century and 
in the opening years of the nineteenth. These were George 
Beck, a native of Ellford, Staffordshire, William Groom- 
bridge of Tunbridge, Kent, Francis Guy of Burton-in- 
Kendall, Westmorlandshire, and William Winstanley, prob- 
ably of London. Beck, Guy, and Groombridge, however, 
had all been living in London before coming to America. 
All were landscape painters of some ability. Both Beck and 
Groombridge, and doubtless Winstanley also, had academic 
training; the first two named had previously been frequent 
exhibitors in London at the National Academy and the 
Society of Artists, and the last exhibited at the National 
Institution after his return to England. Guy was largely 
self-taught, and this by a most original method which he 
devised. Why three of them should have selected Baltimore 
as the scene of their activities we do not know, for certainly, 
except in the case of Guy, it proved to be an unprofitable 
field. 

It may be wondered why Thomas Birch (1779-1851), the 
well-known Philadelphia landscape and marine painter, who 
was born in England, is not included in this group of late 
eighteenth-century Anglo-American landscapists. Birch at 
the age of fifteen was brought to America in 1795 by his 
father, William Birch, the English enamel painter and 
engraver. This was the time that Beck, Groombridge, and 
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Guy came to the United States. Brought up in his father’s 
house in Philadelphia, Thomas Birch received his training 
in this country and is therefore to be regarded as an Ameri- 
can, not as an Anglo-American, painter. Nor does he seem 
to have devoted himself to landscape and marine painting 
until the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
before this having been principally a painter of portraits. 
Birch and his work are so well known that further notice of 
him here does not seem necessary. 

From the evidence before us, the four Englishmen, Beck, 
Groombridge, Guy, and Winstanley, seem to have been the 
first painters in what is now the United States, of whom we 
as yet have definite knowledge, who may be said to have 
devoted themselves either exclusively, or for a time at least, 
largely, to landscape painting. A record of them and of 
their work certainly deserves its place in the history of 
American painting. Before considering each of these four 
Anglo-American landscapists individually at some length, 
they will be briefly introduced to the reader. 

George Beck, recently arrived from England by way of 
Norfolk, Virginia, came to Baltimore in 1795 and seems to 
have remained there about two years, going thence to 
Philadelphia for a six years’ stay. He later emigrated to the 
west to spend his latter years in Lexington, Kentucky. His 
wife, Mary Beck, was also a painter. William Groombridge, 
of London, was in the United States as early as 1794, the 
year before the arrival of Beck and Guy, appearing in Phila- 
delphia on New Year’s Day, 1795, as one of the founders of 
the “Columbianum,” or “Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, and Engraving.” He came to Baltimore 
in 1804, and lived there until his death in 1811. He seems 
not only to have practiced his profession in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, but also for a short time in New York. His 
wife, Catherine Groombridge, was an amateur landscapist. 
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Francis Guy, a silk dyer and calenderer from London, came 
to the United States in 1795, and after ill success in New 
York and Philadelphia as a dyer, settled in Baltimore about 
1798, and soon afterwards blossomed forth as a prolific land- 
scape painter. After some twenty years residence in Balti- 
more, he moved in 1817 to Brooklyn, Long Island, dying 
there three years later. William Winstanley apparently came 
from England to New York in 1791 or 1792, removing in 
1800 to Washington, the new Federal capital. He was 
in Boston in 1801 just before his return to England, and 
was also in Philadelphia for a short time perhaps in this 
same year. 

Of these four landscapists, Guy, an eccentric egoist, was 
certainly the most picturesque figure, and more of his work 
has been preserved. As a showman and self-advertiser he 
was unrivalled. As will be seen, much that we know of the 
Baltimore careers of both Groombridge and Guy is learned 
from a rather amusing mud-slinging newspaper campaign 
carried on by the partisans of each as to their respective 
merits and demerits. Winstanley had the bright light of 
publicity thrown upon him as the result of charges, possibly 
unfounded, brought against him as a forger of Gilbert Stuart 
portraits of Washington, which Stuart said he sold as 
originals. 

As painters, Beck, Groombridge, and Winstanley fol- 
lowed the traditional academic English schools of painting 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, although Beck 
also showed an Italian influence. Guy a painter of both 
landscapes and marines, and more vigorous and original than 
Beck, Groombridge, and Winstanley, reproduced actual 
landscapes that are enlivened with little figures of people 
and domestic animals, paintings which seem to reflect their 
creator’s own vivid personality and the America of that 
day into which he fitted himself so well, rather than any 
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academic tradition. To paraphrase the words of a capable 
critic (Goodrich) who will be quoted more fully later, Guy’s 
paintings, while somewhat naive, have a natural elegance, a 
precision and delicacy in details, and a loveliness in the little 
figures, which reveal that this artist had a conception of 
nature as a setting for human figures. The writer of this 
sketch feels that as time passes Guy’s better paintings will be 
more and more appreciated as naturalistic visual expressions 
of the independent American spirit of the early republic, 
as recorded by one, who, little influenced by scholastic 
traditions, actually painted nature as he saw it. 

The writer is indebted to a recognized and competent art 
critic, who prefers, however, to remain anonymous, a man 
especially well qualified to evaluate British and Continental 
landscape paintings of this period, for a critical appraisal 
of the work of these four Anglo-American landscapists. 
These appraisals will be found under the several sections 
devoted to each painter. 

It is the author’s hope that with reproductions of examples 
of the work of these four landscapists before the eyes of 
students of early American paintings, and with the clues 
presented in this paper as to the painters themselves and 
the several localities where their work was done, additional 
paintings by them and new facts about their careers will 
be brought to light. 

The writer is under obligations to many persons for 
assistance in the preparation of this paper. Only a few can 
be mentioned here. His debt of gratitude is especially great 
to the Frick Art Reference Library, and particularly to Miss 
Ethelwyn Manning and Miss Hope Mathewson for their 
untiring help and patience. Mr. Edward S. King, curator of 
paintings of the Walters Art Gallery, has been most helpful 
in questions involving painting technique, stylistic idiosyn- 
crasies, and school influences, as exhibited by the four 
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painters. Thanks are due to Mr. John I. Baur of the Brook- 
lyn Museum for his help in clearing up obscure points in 
regard to the various versions of Guy’s Summer and Winter 
Views of Brooklyn. Mr. John O’Connor, Jr., of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, Mr. Ludie J. Kinkead of the Filson 
Club, Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Mr. 
John Wilson Townsend of Lexington, Kentucky, Mr. Ruel P. 
Tolman of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and 
Mr. Walter Muir Whitehill of the Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Massachusetts, have been of much help to the writer in 
efforts to trace “lost” paintings. The staffs of the Maryland 
Historical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and the New York Historical Society, have assisted in 
many ways. The late Mrs. Horace Mann Towner and Mr. 
Charles C. Wall of the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
were untiring in securing data about the Beck and Win- 
stanley landscapes at Mount Vernon. Without the constant 
help of Mr. Louis H. Dielman, Librarian of the Peabody 
Institute, Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe of Baltimore, and Mr. 
Harold E. Gillingham of Philadelphia, much that is recorded 
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George and Mary Beck 


GeorceE Beck 


George Beck, an English landscape painter of considerable 
ability and with an academic background, arrived at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in the year 1795. After spending a very brief 
time there, we find him during the remainder of his life 
living successively in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. ‘That he was a well trained painter is 
attested to by the fact that before coming to America he 
had shown some fifteen paintings and drawings in London 
at the exhibitions held at the Royal Academy and at the 
Society of Artists in the 1790-1793 period. What we know 
of his career in England and America is in a large part 
derived from a sketch of him, overlooked by students of 
American art until very recently, by an anonymous Balti- 
more author, “A Biographical Memoir of the Late George 
Beck, Esq.,”” which appeared in The Port Folio for August, 
1813, a magazine that flourished in the first two decades of 
the last century. The substance of this “Memoir” was 
doubtless furnished to the author by Beck’s widow, Mary 
Beck. ‘The present writer contributed a short sketch of 
Beck, based largely on this “Memoir,” to the Maryland 
Historical Magazine for September, 1940, with a reproduc- 
tion of his painting, “Baltimore from Howard’s Park 1796.” 

From the “Memoir” it is learned that Beck was born at 
Ellford, England, in 1748 or 1749, and was the youngest 
son of a Staffordshire farmer. His education, until he 
reached his tenth year, was at the village school, which he is 
said to have left because the teacher had taught him all he 
knew. It appears, however, that he continued to live on his 
father’s farm, but we are not told where he received the 
further education which enabled him in his late teens to 
* The Port Folio, 3rd series, vol. 2 (1813), no. 2, pp. 117-22. 
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secure a teaching position at the nearby town of Tamworth, 
doubtless at the free grammar school there. Bad health, 
unquestionably pulmonary tuberculosis in view of his sub- 
sequent history, interrupted his studies for holy orders which 
he had begun in 1770. It is said that he was promised in 
1776 a “mathematical Professorship in the Royal [Military] 
Academy of Woolwich” by George Townshend (1724- 
1808), Fourth Viscount Townshend, and later First Mar- 
quess Townshend, a Field Marshal and prominent in army 
affairs, who besides being a Privy Counsellor was High 
Steward of Tamworth. But a change in the Ministry, un- 
favorable to Townshend, interfered with this appointment, 
and resulted in Beck receiving a less important appoint- 
ment to the Corps of Engineers, with an assignment to the 
Towers of London to draw military plans and maps. It was 
apparently at this time he became seriously interested in 
painting. 

We are told that he married in 1786 a young lady, whose 
name is not disclosed by the ““Memoir,” but whose Christian 
name from other sources we learn was Mary, “in whose 
accomplished mind he inspired reciprocity of taste and 
sentiment.” It may be added that she became, like her 
husband, a landscape painter and an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. In 1787, “fon account of declining health,” Beck 
resigned his government position, and for two years taught 
the daughters of the Marshioness Townshend. These were 
doubtless the children of George Townshend by his second 
wife, Ann Montgomery, whom he had married in 1773. 

It was in the year 1790, when he first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, that we find him referred to as then of 
Knightsbridge, London. He showed this year two land- 
scape views of “Windsor Great Park.” In 1791, the “Memoir” 
says, he was engaged to complete Grose’s Antiquities of 
Ireland, but that the sudden death of its publisher, Hooper, 
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put an end to the project. At the London exhibitions of 
1790, 1791, 1792, and 1793, among the thirteen landscapes 
which he showed at the Royal Academy and at the Society 
of Artists, were three views of the Marquess Townshend’s 
seat, Rainham Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. He is entered, in 
the exhibition catalogues, reprinted by Graves, as of London, 
and with a changing street address there for each of the four 
years: 6 Park Row, Knightsbridge (1790); 8 Panton Street 
(1791); 5 Park Row (1792); and 4 Portland Road (1793).* 
The “Memoir” goes on to say that in 1790 Beck made a 
tour through the western counties of England and Wales, 
sketching and painting, and it was then that his thoughts 
turned to America as a field for his brush. The subjects of 
the landscapes exhibited reveal some of the places visited on 
this tour. We will now quote more fully from the “Memoir”’: 

The spirited productions which were the result of this [Welsh] tour, 
gained him many admirers, who suggested that in America he would 
find a theatre for the exercise of powers that might afterwards enrich his 
native country. Yielding to their solicitations he embarked for the 
United States, and landed at Norfolk in the year 1795. After a short resi- 
dence in that city he visited Baltimore, where he received such flattering 
marks of approbation as induced him to send for his lady, and relin- 
quished the design of an immediate return to England. He had not been 
long in this city when he received a visit from Mr. Hamilton of the 
Woodlands [near Philadelphia], a gentleman whose name is most hon- 
ourably associated with the history of the fine arts in America. He was 
so much pleased with the works of Mr. Beck that he engaged him to 
paint views of his elegant villa, and when there, invited him to settle in 
Philadelphia. 


It would appear from the “Memoir” that Beck’s stay in 
Norfolk, Virginia, was one of only a few days or weeks, and 
as a matter of fact, no record of him has been found in that 


place. He doubtless reached Baltimore in 1795, the year of 
‘Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts, 1769-1904 (London, 1905-06), p. 156. 
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his arrival in America, and it seems probable that he re- 
mained there until 1797, or possibly until the early part of 
1798, as his name first occurs in the Philadelphia directory 
in 1798. The only records of his stay in Baltimore which can 
be found are those revealed by the titles and provenance of 
the paintings he must have done while here. It seems likely 
that the writer of the “Memoir” in The Port Folio, an 
anonymous Baltimorean, was a friend he made during his 
stay here. It was to Baltimore that his wife Mary came 
from England to join him, and they were both living here 
when he later decided to move to Philadelphia. The story, 
first circulated in Ranck’s History of Lexington, published in 
1872, and since repeated by Collins, Price, and others, that 
Beck “belonged at one time to a company of scouts under 
Wayne,” does not seem credible.6 No such service is re- 
ferred to in the “Memoir.” Beck arrived in America in 
1795, and “Mad Anthony” Wayne died the following year. 
That an English greenhorn, a man of indifferent health, 
should have at once on arrival become a scout in an Indian 
campaign, certainly taxes one’s imagination. This is doubt- 
less an instance of mistaken identity, some other Beck having 
served as a Wayne scout. 

The “flattering marks of attention” received by Beck in 
Baltimore can mean but one thing—orders for his paintings. 
Only two Baltimore views by him, however, are known: 
“Baltimore from Howard’s Park” (No. I), which is now 
owned by the Maryland Historical Society; and the “East 
View of Baltimore,” from which a colored aquatint was 
made in 1800 for the well-known Atkins & Nightingale 
series of views of American cities, although the original 
painting upon which this fine print is based, like others of 


5 George W. Ranck, History of Lexington, Kentucky, Its Early Annals and Recent Progress 
(Cincinnati, 1872), pp. 144-50. Richard H. Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), 
vol. 1, p. 621. 
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this series, cannot be traced. It was unquestionably during 
his Baltimore period, 1795-1797, that he painted his two 
Potomac River views—“The Falls of Rivers,” now hanging in 
Mount Vernon (Nos. II, III), for which George Washington 
made payment, January 30, 1797; and the view of “George- 
town and Federal City,” known only from the colored aqua- 
tint based on the Atkins & Nightingale series. Beck’s name 
does not appear in the Baltimore directory for 1796 (com- 
piled in 1795), nor in that for 1798, the next one published, 
perhaps compiled after he had left the city. 

Very little is known of Beck’s “residence of several years 
in Philadelphia,” to which city the ““Memoir” says he had 
been induced to come by William Hamilton, and where he 
“enjoyed the esteem of its most respectable inhabitants, 
and was happy in the acquaintance of Mr. Hamilton, from 
whom he received many proofs of friendship and respect.” 
This residence probably began late in 1797, or early in the 
following year. He first appears in the Philadelphia directory 
of 1798 as a landscape painter at 106 Walnut Street; in 1799 
and 1800 on South Fifth Street near Chestnut; in 1801, 1802, 
1803, at 51 South Fifth Street; and in 1804 and 1805 as living 
near 51 South Fifth Street. The “Memoir” says that after 
a “tour through the western states in the spring of 1804, 
[when] he spent some time in Kentucky... he soon after 
removed to Lexington” from Philadelphia. This doubtless 
means that he left Philadelphia late in 1804. 

It was in Philadelphia that Mrs. Beck “soon after her 
arrival established a seminary for the education of young 
ladies.” Although the social backing of William Hamilton 
of the “Woodlands,” near Philadelphia, a man of wealth and 
prominence as well as a patron of the fine arts, must have 
been helpful to her in this venture, and the “Memoir” de- 
clares that her “assiduity found its reward in seeing many of 
her pupils among the fairest ornaments of that city,” it is 
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questionable, however, whether the Becks would have 
abandoned Philadelphia for the frontier town of Lexington, 
had the school really been a success. Beck, like his con- 
temporary Anglo-American landscape painter and Phila- 
delphia neighbor, William Groombridge, was fortunate in 
having a wife who helped to support the family by keeping 
school. 

Of the landscapes by Beck painted during his seven years 
in Philadelphia even less is known than of his output during 
his two years in Baltimore. No trace has been found of the 
views of Mr. Hamilton’s “elegant villa,” “Woodlands,” 
which with three other landscapes, was exhibited in 1812 
at the Academy of Fine Arts. Nor has any other original 
painting of the Philadelphia neighborhood been traced, 
except the “Scene on the Schuylkill River,” which was 
doubtless taken by Beck to Kentucky where it now is, or 
perhaps was painted there from sketches which he brought 
with him. In the series of colored aquatints of American 
cities, published by Atkins & Nightingale of London, 
are two Pennsylvania views engraved by Cartwright after 
George Beck. These are “‘Philadelphia from the Great Tree 
at Kensington,” published January 1, 1801, and “Wright’s 
Ferry on the Susquehanna,” published January 1, 1809. 
The original paintings or drawings by Beck from which 
these engravings were made have not been traced. That 
more of the landscapes, which he must certainly have painted 
in his Philadelphia career, are not known is remarkable. 
Possibly landscapes, really by him, are attributed to Thomas 
Birch. No signed painting by Beck has been found. 

The closing chapter of Beck’s life begins with his settle- 
ment in Lexington, Kentucky, late in 1804, or early in 
1805. An advertisement of Mrs. Mary Beck’s school ap- 
peared in the Lexington Gazette for February 1, 1805. “Mr. 
Beck” is listed in Charless’ “Directory of Lexington, 1806,” 
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as a portrait painter on Main Street. The “Memoir” tells 
us that in Lexington he spent much of his time in mathe- 
matical and astronomical pursuits and in chemical experi- 
ments, and “‘amused his leisure with music,” but that his 
greatest interest was in writing poetry. This does not point 
to a very active career as a painter. It adds “the remaining 
years of his life were varied by few incidents; for after his 
settlement in Kentucky he seldom left his closet,” perhaps 
on account of ill health. It was in Lexington that he trans- 
lated the Odes of Anacreon, several books of the Iliad, the 
Georgics, part of Virgil’s Aeneid, and some of the odes of 
Horace, besides composing many original poems. He had 
planned a class for the instruction of young gentlemen in the 
higher mathematics and ancient languages, but was greatly 
disappointed, when, unable to compete with the newly 
founded Transylvania College, he found his class limited to 
a few small boys. Nor was his hope of a professorship in one 
of the eastern colleges realized. In 1811 he was “engaged by 
Mr. Jervis of Baltimore” to paint a series of pictures which 
were the last paintings that he did. The writer has been 
unable to find any trace in Baltimore of a Mr. Jervis. 

Beck died December 14, 1812, in the sixty-third year of 
his age (or, according to a newspaper account, in his sixty- 
fourth year), of “an inflammation of the lungs, which 
though it was not at first thought dangerous, soon settled 
into a consumption.”” The author of the “Memoir” speaks 
of his wide knowledge and his abilities as a poet, which the 
public will be better able to appreciate when his widow, 
“who is now engaged in preparing the manuscript for the 
public,” publishes his poetry. “Of his talents as a painter it 
were superfluous to speak; his own pencil has written his 
monument and eulogy.” 


*Charles R. Staples, The History of Pioneer Lexington, Kentucky (Lexington, 1939), 
p. 255. 
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The “Memoir” is followed by “A poem composed im- 
promptu by a young lady on hearing of the death of Mr, 
Beck.” These verses, signed A. M. v.P., Nashville, and 
overflowing with the sentimentality of the age, need not be 
reproduced here. 

The notice of Beck’s death on December 14, 1812, which 
appeared in the Kentucky Gazette of Lexington for Decem- 
ber 22nd, tells us little that is not learned from the “Mem- 
oir.” Here he is spoken of as having “died of a long and 
tedious illness” in the sixty-fourth year of his age, while the 
“Memoir” says that he was in his sixty-third year. After 
extolling his eminence in landscape painting, and his con- 
tributions to mathematics and literature, and deploring the 
fact that a new country is not the “proper theatre for pro- 
found learning or the high soaring of genius,” this newspaper 
says that “he languished here almost unnoticed . . . [and that] 
Mr. Beck’s last years were embittered by the consciousness 
of neglected and almost useless talents, confined to the 
drudgery of a day school.” 

Not very much can be added to what the ““Memoir’”’ tells 
us of Beck’s Kentucky career. Townsend in his Kentucky 
in American Letters, 1784-1912, gives a brief sketch of Beck 
as an author, and a few extracts from some of his translations 
in verse contributed to Kentucky newspapers, which are 
certainly better than the average magazine poetry of that 
day. That he was a good classical scholar is obvious. His 
“Fifteenth Ode of Horace” appeared in the Kentucky Gazette 
of Lexington, October 27, 1806; “Anacreon’s Fifty Fifth 
Ode” in the same paper, November 3, 1806; and “‘Anacreon’s 
First Ode,” posthumously in the Western Review, Lexington, 
in March, 1821. He also published “‘His observations of the 
comet of 1811.’” 


7 John Wilson Townsend, Kentucky in American Letters 1784-1912 (Cedar Rapids, 1913), 
vol. 1, pp. 23-6. 
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From the “Memoir” it appears that Beck’s attempt to 
establish a school for boys in Lexington was a failure, and 
that his wife was more successful with her “female sem- 
inary,” with which Price in his Old Masters of the Blue 
Grass, says her husband helped her.* Collins declares that 
instruction in painting was a prominent feature in their 
school. Mrs. Beck continued to carry on her school for 
several years after her husband’s death. 

In 1818, Mrs. Beck made an unsuccessful attempt to 
publish a book of her husband’s poems, together with a 
review of the development of the arts in the west. A pros- 
pectus of the book was issued in July, 1818. This prospectus 
is in the form of a broadside, of which only one copy, that in 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is known to have been preserved. A space for the 
signature of subscribers is to be found at the end of the 
prospectus. It reads thus: 


Proposals | by Mary Beck, | for publishing by subscription, the | Post- 
humous Poetical Works | of the late George Beck, Esq. Y Consisting of A 
new translation of Virgil’s Georgics and Pastorals; Anacreon and Horace’s 
Odes; | together with original pieces, descriptive of the scenery and 
beauty of Kentucky—To | be comprised in one volume, printed from a 
new type, on fine wove paper, and em- | bellished with a portrait of the 
author, painted by Magaven of London; and which | will be | engraven 
in imitation of chalk by Mr. Lewis of Philadelphia, and executed in his | 
best style. | [5 lines] | Lexington, July, 1818. 


The circumstances that render this publication most desirable, are, 
that it will exhibit to the world a proof of Kentucky genius, and the 
existing and progressive state of the Arts in the western Country. The 
price to subscribers shall be two dollars, paid at the time of delivery. It 
will be put to press as soon as sufficient number of suscribers authorize 
the undertaking.” 


* General Samuel Woodson Price, The Old Masters of the Blue Grass (Louisville, 1902), 
p. §. (Filson Club Publications, No. 17.) 


* Collins, History of Kentucky, p. 621. 


® Douglas C. McMurtrie and Albert H. Allen, American Imprints Inventory—No. 6 
Check List of Kentucky Imprints, 1811-1820 (Louisville, 1939), p. 145. 
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As it seems certain the book was never published, it is to 
be assumed that sufficient subscriptions were not obtained, 
No portrait of Beck by Magaven of London, of whom 
nothing can be learned, nor by anyone else, can now be 
traced. 

Only three examples of Beck’s painting attributable to 
his Kentucky period have been discovered. These are his 
view of “Pittsburgh, 1808” (No. IV), and “‘Kentucky River” 
(No. VI), the latter a curious picture showing a large pyramid 
on the banks of a Kentucky stream. The third painting, 
“Scene on the Schuylkill River” (No. V), owned by the 
same estate which owns “Kentucky River,” that of a Lexing- 
ton gentleman, may well have been painted from sketches 
made before Beck went to Kentucky. 

William Dunlap writing in 1834 of Beck, whose work he 
does not appear to have seen, says: “Mr. Beck is, I am in- 
formed, only entitled to notice as the first painter who pene- 
trated beyond the Alleghanies.”” This assertion is erroneous 
as two or three others had preceded him. Dunlap, quoting 
from a letter written to him by James R. Lambdin, the 
painter, adds: “Beck may be justly considered the pioneer 
of art in the West. His landscapes are scattered over the 
entire Union—He died in 1814”; another error, as he died in 
1812. “His widow survived until 1833, and painted many 
clever pictures from his sketches.” Ranck in his History of 
Lexington", says that pictures by him were owned in 1872 
by W. Mentelle,S. D. McCullough, John Tilford, Mrs. Thomas 
Clay, and many others, apparently all residents of Kentucky. 
None of these, however, have been traced by the writer. 

Some appraisal of Beck as a landscape painter may be 
made from a study of the few examples of his earlier Ameri- 


1 William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of Design in the United States (2nd ed., 
Boston, 1918), vol. 2, p. 382. 
® Ranck, History of Lexington, p. 145. 
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can landscapes which are known, and from the aquatints of 
other paintings by him. Judging from these he was a well 
trained landscapist. Under whom he studied and from 
whom he received his inspiration has not been learned. Over 
a four-year period not long before he came to America, fifteen 
landscapes by him were accepted for exhibition by the Royal 
Academy and the Society of Artists. 

The writer of this sketch is indebted to a very competent 
critic of English and Continental landscape painting for the 
following appraisal of Beck: 


Beck adheres perhaps more closely, and certainly more handsomely, 
to the tradition of Claude Lorrain than any other of the Anglo-American 
quartet with which this paper deals. The tradition of Claude is revealed 
in Beck’s large and structurally well-drawn trees placed near to the 
picture-plane, framing the far-flung landscape and increasing its effect 
of depth. As in Claude, the source of illumination comes from within the 
picture; the light of the setting sun in a misted or clouded sky. The view 
of “Baltimore from Howard’s Park” (No. I) also shows clearly the Italian 
influence back of the Lorrain manner, such as may be seen, among 
others, in Domenichino’s landscape arrangements. In the same way, 
Beck’s view of “Philadelphia, 1800,” preserved in colored aquatint, 
with its dramatic oak, recalls similar effects in the work of the Italianate 
German, Adam Elsheimer. It may be added that Beck’s oak shows a 
comparable care in the painting of the leafage. In the two views of the 
“Rapids of the Potomac” (Nos. II, III), one is inevitably reminded of 
the seventeenth century Dutch painter, Allart van Everdingan, as seen in 
some of the latter’s paintings of Scandinavian waterfalls, “excerpts from 
nature,” which won for him the title of “inventor of cascades.” Beck is 
technically perhaps the best trained, as he is artistically the most 
vigorous, of our four Angle-American painters.” 


Mary Beck 
It is a question whether Mary Beck, the wife of George, 
should be, or should not be, classed as a professional artist. 
That she exhibited in London four landscapes at the 1790 
and 1793 exhibitions of the Society of Artists of Great 
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Britain is, however, certain. She is nowhere referred to as a 
painter in the “Memoir” of her husband’s life, suggesting 
that she may have been in part responsible for it. From what 
has been previously said we learn that Mrs. Beck, whose an- 
tecedents are unknown, followed her husband to America, 
joining him in Baltimore c. 1795-1796. In Philadelphia and 
in Lexington she conducted a girls’ school, probably con- 
tributing largely to the family support. Drawing and paint- 
ing were part of the curriculum. Lambdin, as quoted by 
Dunlap, is authority for the statement that she “painted 
many clever pictures from his [her husband’s] sketches. 
Nothing further is known of her as a painter, nor have any 
of her paintings been traced. The following landscapes 
were exhibited by her in London. 


The Society of Artists of Great Britain exhibitions (Graves, p. 28) 


Exhibitions of 1790: Beck, Mrs. Mary, Painter (no address) 
View from Nature, No. 642 
View from Nature, No. 643 
Exhibition of 1793: Beck, Mrs. Mary, Painter, 4 Portland Road, 
London 
View from Nature, No. 78 
View from Nature, No. 761 


Existing Traced and Identified Paintings 
by George Beck 


NO. I. BALTIMORE FROM HOWARD’S PARK—1796 


Description: A view of Baltimore and the Patapsco River from the 
north, probably from a point a little to the east of the present site of the 
Washington Monument, in what was then known as “Howard’s Park.” 
This was the southern portion of “Belvedere,” the large estate of Gen- 


18 Dunlap, History of the Arts o Destgn, vol. 2, p. 382. 
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eral John Eager Howard (1752-1827). The foreground is apparently in 
part what is now East Mount Vernon Place, the beginning of the long 
steep descent eastward of the valley towards Jones’ Falls. In the near 
foreground to the right is a rough road, and just beyond it several large 
masses of dark rock. To the right, under a group of four large forest 
trees are the figures of a man and woman, and three cows; and to the left 
a single tree. The foliage is of a brown-green color. Between these tree 
groups is an extensive view over the city of Baltimore, its buildings, its 
harbor, Whetstone (Locust) Point, the southwest branch of the Pataps- 
co, and beyond to the left the Patapsco itself, and in the far distance the 
Chesapeake Bay. The Anne Arundel County shore can be seen in the 
extreme background. The view of the city itself shows Jones’ Falls 
dividing the city proper from Old Town and Fell’s Point laying to the 
east of the Falls. Buildings which can be readily recognized are the old 
court house with its cupola, straddling the bed of Calvert Street with a 
tunnel or passageway under it on the ground floor level; just to the left 
is the First Presbyterian (or “Two-Steepled”) Church (built in 1791), 
located at the northeast corner of Fayette and North streets. The larger 
buildings are painted in meticulous detail. Through the group of trees 
to the right can be seen a number of houses on the hills of the western 
part of the town. Houses can also be seen on Whetstone Point. Numer- 
ous sailing ships of all sizes dot the harbor and river. An interesting 
feature is the windmill, on the near side of the water separating Old 
Town from Fell’s Point, with its brown wooden arms and boxlike housing. 
This is quite a charming landscape view of the city as it appeared 
c. 1795-1800. The style of painting has rather an Italian flavor. 


Meptum anp Size: Oil, canvas 37” x 45%”. 

Date: c. 1796-1797. It was doubtless painted when Beck was a 
resident of Baltimore in these years. 

OwNERSHIP AND PrRovENANCE: Owner, Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. It was presented to the Society in 1846 by its president, 
John Spear Smith, as “a painting by Beck of Baltimore between 1786 
and 1790”—an obvious antedating as Beck did not arrive in America 
until 1795! 

AtrrisuTion: Beck, George. This painting was presented to the 
Maryland Historical Society in 1846 as by Beck, and was exhibited in 
1858 at the Society at its Sixth Exhibition as by Bek, a typographical 
error in the catalogue. Judging from other known paintings by George 
Beck, it is a typical example of his work. 
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Exuisitions: Municipal (Peale) Museum, Baltimore, at the Exhibj- 
tion of Early Baltimore Views, 1938. 

Repropuctions: “George Beck, an Early Baltimore Landscape 
Painter,” by J. Hall Pleasants, Maryland Historical Magazine, vol. 35, 


PP. 241-3. 


NO. II LANDSCAPE AND RIVER 


(A View of the Passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Mountains) 


Description: Landscape of a small river or stream forming rapids 
which flow between two rocky banks with rock masses in the current. The 
stream divides the painting into two equal parts. In the foreground on 
the left are large dark rocks, and to the right a leaning tree trunk, 
Branches of trees extend over both banks forming a vista through which 
are to be seen sky and white clouds. In the extreme background is a 
rolling country with no mountains or hills visible. The coloring of 
foliage and ground covering is a dark brownish green. 

Early reference to this painting describe it variously as “Landscape 
and River,” and in Washington’s memorandum it is called “A View of 
the Passage of Poto’k through the blew Mountain at the Confluence of 
that River with the Shan’d.” As the Potomac, after its junction with the 
Shenandoah, breaks through the Blue Ridge at Harper’s Ferry and is 
bordered on both sides by steep mountains, this latter title appears in- 
applicable. 

Mep1um AnD Size: Oil, canvas 42” x 60”. 


Date: 1796-1797. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, The Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, Mount Vernon, Virginia. This and its com- 
panion painting (No. III) have an interesting history. In Washington’s 
Household Accounts is the following entry under date of January 30, 
1797: “P’d Sam’! Salter in full for two paintings by Beck—framing sun- 
dry pictures, etc. 158.75 [dollars].” In a list in Washington’s hand- 
writing of furnishings in the Executive Mansion in Philadelphia at the 
close of his second term, 1797, there appears: “In the Green drawing 
Room . . . 2 Landscapes—1 Representing a view of the Passage of 
Poto’k thro’ the blew mountain at the confluence of that River with the 
Shan’h—the other at the Flederal] City—cost me with the frames 
30 guineas £52-10-0.” These two paintings were listed with other 
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“articles in the room which may be purchased although the sale of them 
js not desired.” In the inventory of Washington’s household belongings 
at Mount Vernon, filed after his death in 1799, there are listed as in the 
“New Room” (now called the Banquet Hall) “2 large Gilt framed 
Pictures representing Falls of Rivers”—valued at $160.00. These are 
unquestionably the two Beck paintings Washington had bought some 
three years earlier through Salter of Philadelphia. When Washington 
purchased these companion paintings in 1796-1797, Beck was then liv- 
ing in Baltimore. The first-named painting, “Passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Mountain,” was acquired by a member of the Wash- 
ington family apparently soon after the death of Mrs. Washington in 
1802, and descended to Mrs. Louisa Washington, who presented it to 
Mount Vernon. The last-named painting, “Falls of the Potomac at the 
Federal City,” was purchased soon after Mrs. Washington’s death by a 
Boston gentleman, and was presented to Mount Vernon in 1886 by 
Theodore Lyman. 

Atrrisution: Beck, George (see note above). 

Repropuctions: Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association photograph. 

Exuisitions: On permanent exhibition at Mount Vernon. 


NO. III GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC 
(“A View of the Passage of the Potomac at the Federal City’’) 


Description: Landscape showing the falls of a river, which perhaps 
bear sufficient resemblance to the Great Falls of the Potomac to justify 
this title, although in the inventory of Washington’s belongings at Mount 
Vernon this painting is variously listed as “Passage of the Potomac at the 
Federal City,” and as one of two pictures merely designated as “Falls of 
Rivers.” This view, looking upstream, represents the falls of a rushing 
river, which divides the landscape in half, flowing between dark rocky 
banks, and with large rocks and rapids in mid-stream. In the near fore- 
ground to the left are the dark green overhanging branches of a large 
tree. Smaller trees are to be seen on both banks further up stream. In 
the background there is a rolling dark green countryside. 

Meprum anp Size: Oil, canvas 42” x 60”. 

Date: 1796-1797. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, The Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, Mount Vernon, Virginia. See note under 


No. II. 
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Atrrisution: Beck, George (see note above). 
Repropuctions: Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association photograph. 
Exursitions: On permanent exhibition at Mount Vernon. 


NO. IV PITTSBURGH: 1806 


Description: This painting of Pittsburgh shows a view of the city 
from the south side of the Monongahela River. It cannot now be traced, 
It was exhibited at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, October—-Novem- 
ber, 1916, at the “City Charter Centennial Exhibition of Portraits, 
Views of Early Pittsburgh, and Historical Records, 1816-1916.” The 
catalogue (p. 40) says that it was by Beck and was “Painted in 1806 for 
General John Wilkins from a point on the South Side of the Mononga- 
hela River, that it was exhibited at the Sanitary Fair, Pittsburgh, 1876, 
by Charles W. Earnest,” and that it was lent for the 1916 exhibition 
by Miss Mary O’Hara Darlington and Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon. All 
efforts to trace its present whereabouts, or to secure a photograph of it, 
have been unsuccessful. 

Meopivum: Oil, canvas. 

Date: c. 1806. 

OWNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owners, (1916), Miss Mary O’Hara 
Darlington and Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon. For provenance see note above. 

AtrrisuTion: Beck, George (see note above). 

Exuisitions: Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1916. (see note above) 
Sanitary Fair, Pittsburgh, 1876. 


NO. V SCENE ON THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER 


Description: The central portion of this painting is occupied by a 
bridge with two arches over the river. The arches rest on a small island, 
covered with brush, in the middle of the stream. At the left of the bridge 
the water flows over a dam and at the right, occupying the entire right 
side of the painting, is a tree. There are several figures on the bridge. 
A woman stands at the highest part of the bridge facing a man, who is 
sitting on the right parapet of the bridge. There is a shadowy figure, not 
very fully executed, at the woman’s left. A woman and a little boy are 
walking down the slope of the bridge toward the spectator. The road 
over the bridge leads into the left background, through trees which 
occupy the upper left corner of the picture. A house can be seen in the 
distance at the upper left. Another house is shown on the rising ground 
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on the far side of the river in the right central background. Greens, 
browns, and the suggestion of sunset in the clouds dominate the 
landscape. 

Mepium AND Size: Oil, canvas 16%” x 22%”. 

Date: c. 1800 (owner’s date); but this may be too early. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, the estate of Dr. Robert Peter, 
of “Winton,” Lexington, Kentucky (1934). 

ArrrisuTion: Beck, George (owner’s attribution). Only the photo- 
graph has been seen by the writer. It is doubtless by George Beck. 

There is a companion landscape of the same size, by Beck, owned by 
the estate of Dr. Peter (No. VI). 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 18433. 


NO. VI KENTUCKY RIVER 


Description: The title and the scene seem incongruous. On the banks 
of a very small river stands what appears to be a man-built pyramid (can 
it be an Indian mound!) about four times the height of a small house at 
the right. The foliage is a rather dark dull green; the sky is blue with 
white clouds. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 1614” x 22%”. 

DaTE: c. 1800 (owner’s date), but this may be too early. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, the estate of Dr. Robert Peter, 
of “Winton,” Lexington, Kentucky (1934). This is a companion paint- 
ing of No. V. 

AtrrisuTion: Beck, George (owner’s attribution). Only the photo- 
graph has been seen by the writer. It is doubtless by George Beck. 


EXHIBITIONS: 
Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 18434. 


Listings of Traced and Untraced Recorded 
Paintings by George Beck 


These lists, arranged chronologically, are culled from various 
contemporary newspaper advertisements and announcements, 
exhibition catalogues, auction catalogues, and other sources. 
Doubtless some of the entries are repetitious. 
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A—Lonpon ExuiBiTIONs 1790-1793 


The following is a list of fifteen paintings and drawings by 
George Beck, and four by his wife Mrs. Mary Beck, exhibited ip 
London between the years 1790 and 1793 at the Royal Academy 
of Arts and at the Society of Artists of Great Britain, as listed in 
two books by Algernon Graves viz., The Society of Artists of Great 
Britain (1760-1791) [and] the Free Society of Artists (1761-1783), 
London, 1907, and the same author’s The Royal Academy of Arts 
Exhibitors (1769-1804), London. The painter’s address for each 


year is given. 


Royal Academy of Arts (Graves, p. 156). 


Exhibition of 1790: Beck, G., Painter, 6 Park Row, Knightsbridge, 
London. 
Windsor Great Park, No. 627 
Windsor Great Park, No. 631 
Exhibition of 1791: Beck, G., Painter, 8 Panton Street, London. 
Marquess Townshend’s Seat at Rainham, No. 239 
Exhibition of 1792: Beck, G., Painter, 5 Park Row, London. 
On the Rumney, Monmouthshire, No. 26 
Cardiff, Glamorganshire, No. 224 
On the Wye from Piercefield, No. 607 
View near Cardiff, No. 616 
Exhibition of 1793: Beck, G., Painter, 4 Portland Road, London. 
On the Rumney, Glamorganshire, No. 300 


Society of Artists of Great Britain (Graves, p. 28). 


Exhibition of 1791: Beck, G., 8 Panton Street, Haymarket, London. 

A View of the Marquess Townshend’s seat at Rainham, in 
Norfolk, No. 19 

A View of the Marquess Townshend’s seat at Rainham, in 
Norfolk, No. 20 

A landscape from nature, No. 21 

A landscape composition, No. 22 

A landscape, small, No. 23 

Views in Devonshire, drawings, No. 258 

Views in Devonshire, drawings, No. 259 16 


| 
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B—PaINTINGs IDENTIFIED AND PREVIOUSLY DESCRIBED 


Baltimore from Howard’s Park, See No. I 

Landscape and River (Potomac), See No. II 

Great Falls of the Potomac, See No. III 

Pittsburgh 1806, See No. IV 

Scene on the Schuylkill River, See No. V 

Kentucky River, See No. VI 6 


Academy of Fine Arts 


C—PHILADELPHIA, EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibition of 1811: 
Landscape 
Exhibition of 1812: 
Cottage (No. 124) 
View of Mr. Hood’s Place near Robin Hood Tavern on the Ridge 
Road (No. 144) 
The Woodlands, seat of William Hamilton, Esq. (No. 165) 
View of the Steep Rocks on North River near Wihawk Ferry, 
New York (No. 168) 
Exhibition of 1813: 
A View of Kentucky 
A View of Kentucky 
A View of Kentucky 
A View of Kentucky 9 


D—PainTIncs UNTRACED, AND WitTH TiTLEs UNKNOWN 


Mentioned in Ranck’s History of Lexington (p. 145) 
as owned in 1872 by the following Kentuckians: 


William Mentelle §.D. McCullough Mrs. Thomas Clay 
John Tilford “Many others” 6+ 


Colored Aquatints from “‘Drawings”’ 
by George Beck 


Colored aquatint engravings from “‘drawings” by George Beck, 
engraved by T. Cartwright, London, and published 1801-1809 
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by Atkins & Nightingale, London and Philadelphia. These aqua- 
tints are known as the Atkins & Nightingale series of American 
cities and are all c. 22” to 24” x 16%”. See I. N. Phelps Stokes 
and Daniel C. Haskell, American Historical Prints (New York, 
1933) for notes on these aquatints. 

There are five of these colored aquatints listed as drawn by 
Beck. The original paintings cannot be traced. As one cannot be 
certain whether the colors as they appear in the aquatints are 
based on Beck’s own coloring, or whether the engraver has fol- 
lowed uncolored drawings, using his own imagination in coloring, 
descriptions of the aquatints are therefore omitted. The page 
references which follow refer to Stokes and Haskell, American 
Historical Prints. Three of these prints were also used as decora- 
tive scenic designs on Staffordshire china. See Ellouise Barker 
Larsen, American Historical Views on Staffordshire China (New 
York, 1939). Page references to this book are also given below. 


1800. Philadelphia, from the great tree at Kensington, under which 
Penn made his treaty with the Indians. Drawn by G. Beck, Philadelphia. 
Published January 1, 1801. (Stokes and Haskell, p. 46.) This view of 
Philadelphia was also used as a decorative scenic design for Staffordshire 
china (Larsen, p. 191). 

1801 George Town and Federal City, or City of Washington. 
Drawn by G. Beck. Published June 1, 1801. (Stokes and Haskell, plate 
37, p. 36.) This view of Georgetown and Federal City was also used asa 
decoration for Staffordshire china (Larsen, p. 187). 

1802. East View of Baltimore, Md. Drawn by G. Beck. Published 
January 1, 1802. (Stokes and Haskell, plate 37, p. 47.) 

1802. Great Falls of the Potomac. Drawn by G. Beck. Published 
January 1, 1802. (Stokes and Haskell, p. 48.) 

1804. The Falls of Niagara. Drawn by G. Beck. Published Novem- 
ber 1, 1805. (Stokes and Haskell, p. 48.) 

1809. Wright’s Ferry on the Susquehanna, Pennsylvania. Drawn 
by G. Beck. Published January 1, 1809. (Stokes and Haskell, p. 51.) 
This view of Wright’s Ferry was also used as a decorative scenic design 
for Staffordshire china (Larsen, p. 192). 


| 
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William Groombridge 


William Groombridge, the landscape painter, a native of 
Tunbridge, Kent, England, came to the United States 
about 1794 at the age of twenty-five. Little is known of his 
life in England except that he was born in Tunbridge in 
1748, that he was a pupil of James Lambert of Lewes, the 
English landscape painter, and that between the years 1773 
and 1790 he exhibited in London not less than fifty land- 
scapes, portraits, and miniatures at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, the Society of Artists of Great Britain, and the Society 
of Free Artists. Nothing has previously been written about 
his career in England and practically nothing about his life 
in America or his paintings. His residences (or rather 
addresses) in England as given in the exhibition catalogues 
which have been reprinted by Graves," are, for the 1773- 
1790 period: 1773, Goodhurst, Kent; 1774, Bramley, Kent; 
1775, 11 Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, London; 1776, 4 
James Street, Covent Garden, London; 1777, 14 Church 
Street, St. Ann’s, London; 1779, 69 Charlotte Street, Lon- 
don; 1780, 85 London Wall, London; 1781, (no address); 
1782, 31 Coleman Street, Cheapside, London; 1783, 117 
Newgate Street, London; 1784 (no address); 1785, Canter- 
bury; 1786 (no address); 1788 (no address); 1789 (no 
address); 1790 (no address). The catalogues do not show 
whether he was living in Canterbury or London during the 
1786-1790 period. He is not listed thereafter. 

Robert Gilmor, the Baltimore art collector of the first 
quarter of the last century, wrote William Dunlap that 
Groombridge “was a pupil of Lambert’s.” This unquestion- 
ably was James Lambert (1725-1788) of Lewes in the heart 
of the South Downs of Sussex, a well known English land- 


™ Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts, 1769-1904, vol. 3, p. 331. Algernon 
Graves, The Society of Artists of Great Britain, 1760-1791, [and] the Free Society of Artists, 


1761-1793, p. 108. 
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scape painter and musician, and a frequent exhibitor at the 
Society of Artists in London. Lambert also made several 
hundred water color drawings, now in the British Museum, 
to illustrate Sir William Burrell’s projected, but never 
published, work on the Antiquities of Sussex. It is of interest 
that views of the South Downs and Lewes, where Groom- 
bridge must have studied under Lambert, and which were 
not far distant from his native place in Kent, were favorite 
subjects for his landscapes. In the newspaper controversy 
to be presently referred to, Francis Guy, the Baltimore 
rival of Groombridge as a landscape painter, says of Groom- 
bridge that he had been “‘taught in the Royal Academies of 
London, Paris and Rome.” While the writer has found 
records of many of his paintings exhibited in London, he has 
been unable to find mention of anything exhibited by him in 
Paris or Rome. It may well be, however, that between 1790, 
the last year he exhibited in London, and 1794, when he is 
known to have been in Philadelphia, he was on the Conti- 
nent. It is also possible that during this period he may have 
been in Jamaica and married there, as after his death his 
widow spent her latter years on that island. That Groom- 
bridge had academic training is also obvious from the few 
paintings and drawings by him that have been preserved. 


Why, or just when, Groombridge left England is not 
known. That he was in Philadelphia as early as 1794 is 
certain, as he appears on January I, 1795, with Charles 
Willson Peale, Robert Field, and other “Associate Artists of 
Philadelphia” as one of the founders of the ‘“‘Columbi- 
anum,” the short-lived “American Academy” or “National 
College of Painting, Sculpture and Engraving,” as it was 
variously called. Its early meetings were held “at Mr. 
Groombridge’s house, adjoining the Bank of Pennsyl- 


Page 255, post. 
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yania.”"* Rembrandt Peale in his “Reminiscences” which 
appeared in The Crayon in 1855", writing of the organization 
of the “Columbianum,” says that among other paintings 
exhibited were “landscapes by Loutherbourg and Groom- 
bridge,” but fails to say anything of their exhibits. As it was 
about the year 1794 that his wife, Catherine Groombridge, 
opened her school for girls in Philadelphia, which she con- 
ducted there until 1804, it is likely that he did not go to that 
city until 1794. 

The Groombridges first appear in the Philadelphia direc- 
tory in 1800; he as a landscape and portrait painter on 
Walnut Street near Fifth, and his wife Catherine at the 
corner of Spruce and Eleventh streets, where she doubtless 
had her school. His next listing, 1804, is as a miniature 
painter on “Eleventh Street below Lombard,” and as his 
wife is then listed at 8 Lombard Street, his painting room 
was probably at that time in his wife’s school. The fact 
that Groombridge’s own name does not appear in the 
Philadelphia directories from 1794 to 1799, although that 
city was unquestionably then his home, may indicate that 
he was more or less an itinerant, as Dunlap states that he 
was painting in New York late in the eighteenth century. 
His name, however, does not appear in any New York 
directory of this period. Nor is he listed in the Baltimore 
directories during his seven years residence there, although 
his wife is! 

Dunlap, who knew Groombridge personally, in his 
History of the Arts of Design in the United States, published 
in 1834, only speaks of him as having lived in New York 
and Baltimore, making no mention of Philadelphia. He 

% Alfred Coxe Prime, The Arts &9 Crafts in Philadelphia Maryland and South Carolina 


1786-1800, Series Two (The Walpole Society, 1932), pp. 55-6. 


"The Crayon, vol. 1 (1855), p. 290. 
% William Dunlap, 4 History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, vol. 1, p. 321; vol. 2, pp. 176-7. 
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describes him as “W. Groomrich,” “an English landscape 
painter of some merit, [who] painted in New York about this 
time [the last year or two of the eighteenth century]. | 
knew him personally. There was a good deal of spriteliness 
and oddity about him. ... He removed to Baltimore from 
New York, and Mrs. Groomrich opened a school for young 
ladies with some success.” 

The Groombridges seem to have moved to Baltimore in 
the summer of 1804. In the Baltimore American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser for September 25, 1804, appears 
the following advertisement: “Mrs. Groombridge, having 
opened a Boarding & Day School for the reception of young 
ladies, flatters herself the reputation and experience she 
has acquired during ten years residence in Philadelphia” 
speaks for itself. After enumerating the various subjects to 
be taught, which include drawing and music, the charge of 
tuition is stated to be two hundred dollars a year. The loca- 
tion of the school as given in the directory for 1804 was at 
“16 Calvert Street cross East.” This was at the northeast 
corner of Calvert and what is now Fayette Street, after- 
wards the site of Guy’s Hotel, which is now occupied by the 
southwest portion of the present Post Office Building. The 
school was called the Columbia Academy. Groombridge’s 
painting room was doubtless at the same place, or he would 
have been separately listed. Mrs. Groombridge’s name 
appears in both the Philadelphia and Baltimore directories 
for the year 1804. It is not known whether they were married 
in England, or soon after his arrival in the United States. 
It is of interest that Mrs. Groombridge also painted, and was 
an exhibitor, as an amateur, in 1812 at the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Philadelphia. 

For some unexplained reason Groombridge himself was 
not listed in any Baltimore directory during the 1804-1811 
period when he made Baltimore his home, although Mrs. 
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Catherine Groombridge continued to appear in the direc- 
tories until 1815, as conducting a young ladies’ academy on 
Calvert Street opposite the Court House at the location just 
described; and after her husband’s death in 1811, succes- 
sively at 18 Bank Street, and at 24 North Gay. One suspects 
that she was not only the “householder” of the directory, 
but in great part the breadwinner of the family. The settle- 
ment of her husband’s estate does not indicate that they had 
children. In the American for August 27, 1812, the year 
after Groombridge’s death, is to be found the following 
notice: ““The Columbia Academy for the education of young 
ladies as Boarders or Day Scholars is removed to that large 
and convenient house No. 18 Bank street and will resume on 
Monday, 31st of August. C. Groombridge.” Bank Street, 
or Bank Lane as it was usually called, ran east and west from 
Calvert to Light Street, between Baltimore and Water 
streets. 

Unlike his landscapist rival Francis Guy, who kept him- 
self constantly before the public, no newspaper advertise- 
ments, or notices emanating from Groombridge himself, 
have been found describing his prowess with the brush. 
Even less than the little we know of his Baltimore career 
would have come to light had he not been brought by others 
into a controversy which raged in the public press as to the 
relative merits as painters of Groombridge and Guy. Aclever 
Baltimore woman, Eliza Anderson, editor of The Observer 
of Baltimore, a weekly magazine devoted to literature, 
poetry, the arts, and the sciences, in 1807 berated her fellow 
citizens for their bad taste and their indifference to every- 
thing pertaining to music, poetry, and painting; and to 
emphasize her assertions, pointed to the public’s neglect of 
that talented landscape painter, Groombridge, and its better 
support of that wretched painter, Guy. Eliza, then the 
widow of Henry Anderson, was the daughter of Dr. John 
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Crawford, a distinguished Irish physician, formerly in the 
employ of the East India Company, who had settled in 
Baltimore, and whose speculations and observations on the 
spread of insects of certain infections such as yellow fever, 
and whose early employment of vaccination against small- 
pox, give him a prominent position in the history of Ameri- 
can medicine. Eliza, who, at the time she made use of 
her vitriolic pen to provoke this controversy, was about to 
become the wife of the distinguished French architect and 
painter, Maximilian Godefroy, who was then following his 
profession as architect in Baltimore with marked success, 
She was the pseudo-anonymous editor and publisher of The 
Observer, under the soubriquet, “‘Beatrice Ironsides.”” This 
weekly had been established by her father, Dr. Crawford, as 
the vehicle for the expression of his revolutionary theories 
on the spread of infections by insects, views which no ortho- 
dox medical journal of the day in America or England would 
publish. An interesting sketch of Eliza Godefroy and her 
subsequent tragic career will be found in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine” for March 1934. 

In The Observer for June 20, 1807, after referring to Balti- 
more as the “Siberia of the arts” and vilifying Guy, whom 
she ridiculed as a tailor and more recently as a painter of 
tavern signs, “Beatrice Ironsides” advised him to abandon 
his attempts at “exercising his talents in perspective . . . [and 
to pursue] his soul inspiring avocation of making panta- 
loons.” Then deploring the neglect by the public of her 
protegé and favorite Groombridge, she continues: “Real 
connoisseurs will say, that as for Mr. Groombridge, he views 
nature with an artist’s eye; that he is familiar with good 
schools; that he has a great deal of facility; and that to 
produce paintings really fine, he needs only to meet with 


1 Caroline V. Davidson, “Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, vol. 29, pp. 1-20. The Observer, vol. 1 (1807), pp. 389-91. 
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persons sufficiently generous and discerning, to indemnify 
him for the time and expence the necessary studies would 
cost him.” The immediate cause of this outburst by Eliza 
Godefroy was a recent exhibition and sale of landscape paint- 
ings by Groombridge and Guy at Cole & Bonsal’s Book- 
Shop and Auction Room on Market Street, at which Guy 
had sold many of his paintings, and Groombridge none. 
In later numbers of The Observer® she quotes the writer of a 
letter, which had appeared in the Federal Gazette for June 23, 
1823, signed by “An American,” who also deplored the 
public’s indifference to Mr. Groombridge’s paintings lately 
on exhibition, “‘while the sensibility of this gentleman was 
wounded by neglect, and his works valued only for their 
frames, or admired as six-penny pictures.” She again rails 
against the bad treatment of her protegé, saying that “Mr. 
Groombridge obtains no more employment than before, 
notwithstanding his distinguished talent for landscape 
painting, which might be so well employed in decorating 
the Mansions and Villas of our Patricians and Grandees.” 
Groombridge had the good sense not to take part in this 
temperamental mud slinging, but Guy’s reply in his own 
defence to the attacks of “Beatrice Ironsides,” a defense 
which did not appear until five months later in the Federal 
Gazette, is set forth in the sketch of the latter which follows. 
As will be seen, Guy seems to have resented less the lady’s 
aspersions upon his abilities as a painter, than her charge, 
which he completely refutes, that he had been unable to 
sell his paintings. The kindly, if patronizing, words that 
Guy has to say of his rival Groombridge, will, however, be 
quoted here: 

Mr. Groombridge, she [Beatrice Ironsides] likewise informs you, has 


not encouragement in his art. How true or false that may be, I cannot 
say; but if it is a fact, I am sorry for it; his abilities merit a better fate. 


*® Maryland Historical Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 413-6; vol. 2, pp. 302-5. 
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He is an excellent landscape painter—a friendly, ingenious and honest 
man—and if he is really neglected by the publick, he may ascribe it to 
the friendship of the Observer; and never had man more reason than he 
has, to exclaim with Philip of Macedon—“O! ye Gods what have I done 
that this person should speak well of me.” For my own part I freely 
confess, that the Observer has rendered me essential service; and whilst 
my unsuspecting rival was gratefully bowing to the flattering ecomiums 
of his friendly female Critic, I was reaping all the advantage of her scurril- 
ous and witless opposition. The Connoisseurs of Baltimore will not be 
dictated to by insolence and abuse. 

The next mention we find of Groombridge is the notice 
of his death on May 24, 1811, which appeared in the Federal 
Gazette two days later: “Died in this city on the 24th inst. in 
the 63rd year of his age, Mr. William Groombridge, a native 
of Tunbridge, Great Britain. In Mr. Groombridge the fine 
arts have lost a zealous and skilful connoisseur, and society 
is deprived of an honest and benevolent man.” Groom- 
bridge left no will and his estate was administered upon by 
his widow Catherine, who filed an inventory, but no account. 
This suggests that she was the only heir. The inventory of 
his estate, in which he is referred to as ““Mr. Groombridge,” 
on record in the Baltimore County Court, is of considerable 
interest, showing as it does the large number of paintings, 
drawings, and engravings, the studio equipment, and the 
library which he owned." The total valuation of his estate 
was given as $2359.00. Included in the inventory were a 
number of items which are listed for the “‘use of the school.” 
Of the musical instruments enumerated, there were three 
violins, a violincello, two clarinets, and three “‘old piano- 
fortes,” and music, valued $235.00. We cannot conclude, 
however, from this that the artist was a musician, since these 
instruments were doubtless for school use. 

Among the large number of paintings listed, the appraisers 
distinguished between those “by Mr. Groombridge,” and 


™ Baltimore Inventories (MSS.) Liber W. B., No. 27, pp. 60-4. 
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those we must infer were by other hands. Four lots of 
paintings by him are thus listed: 


Lot of 8 paintings in oil by 


Mr. Groombridge $60.00 
Lot of 11 portraits by 

Mr. Groombridge 80.00 
Lot containing 9 Land Scapes by 

Mr. Groombridge 100.00 
Lot containing 9 Land Scapes and a head 

by Mr. Groombridge 50.00 


One inventory lot containing magnifiers, miniature glasses, 
ivory, and four pairs of spectacles, with a valuation of 
$80.00, is of special interest, since we know, from his early 
work shown at exhibitions in England, and his Philadelphia 
directory listing in 1804, that he painted miniatures as well 
as landscapes and portraits. It is to be noted that in addi- 
tion to the eight undescribed paintings and the eighteen 
landscapes, there were eleven “‘portraits” listed as by him. 
Perhaps some of these eleven “‘portraits”” were miniatures. 

In addition to the paintings listed as by Groombridge 
himself, there were also others without attribution, viz. 
“six paintings in oil,” “‘six old paintings in oil,”’ several lots 
of “old pictures in frames,” as well as “‘portfolios” of large 
prints and drawings, “‘small portfolios” of prints and small 
paintings, “three books of drawings,”’ and one “lot of draw- 
ings for the use of the school”—all valued at a total of 
$550.00. Birch’s Views of Philadelphia was valued at only 
$5.00. He had a library of several hundred volumes, includ- 
ing fourteen books on “nature and art,” twenty-nine “‘books 
on painting,” thirty-six books of poetry, and twenty-seven 
plays. He was the owner of a watch and four rings valued at 
$72.00. We can only conjecture why he should have owned 
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four swords and two pairs of pistols, valued at $50.00, 
Wearing apparel, household effects, and school benches and 
stools, are also included in the inventory. 

Whether or not the Groombridges had children is not 
known with certainty. As already stated, Mrs. Groombridge 
continued to conduct her school in Baltimore for some 
three or four years after her husband’s death. Doubtless 
she then left Baltimore, but where she first went from there 
is uncertain. The next mention of her that has been found 
was a notice of her death in Jamaica more than twenty years 
later, suggesting that she may have gone directly from Balti- 
more to that island. Her obituary thus appeared in the Bali- 
more Sun for January 1, 1838: “Died in Kingston, Jamaica, 
20 November, 1837, Mrs. Catherine Groombridge, formerly 
of this city, at the advanced age of seventy-seven years.” 
One cannot help speculating what was her association with 
this island. Was she a Jamaica woman whom Groombridge 
had met and married there in the early nineties before com- 
ing to the United States? That she also tried her hand at 
painting is disclosed by the fact that in 1812, as an “associ- 
ate amateur,” she showed a “Landscape” (catalogue No. 45) 
at the Second Exhibition at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts. No other record of her as a painter has been 
found. 

We have a record of over a hundred and twenty-three 
paintings and drawings by Groombridge. He exhibited fifty 
paintings in England between 1773 and 1790; an unstated 
number at the Columbianum Exhibition in Philadelphia in 
1795; and twenty paintings by him shown at the 1811, 1812, 
and 1818 exhibitions held at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. After his death, the inventory of his estate 
lists thirty-eight paintings specified as having been done by 
him. Four paintings were shown at the First and Second 
Peale Museum Exhibitions, Baltimore, held in 1822 and 1823; 
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and three in 1849 at the Second Maryland Historical Society 
Exhibition. It is of course possible that certain of these 
paintings may have been shown at more than one exhibition, 
and that some of those exhibited were also included in his 
inventory, which would cut down the number recorded 
below a hundred and twenty-three. There are also three of 
his drawings, once in the Robert Gilmor Collection and now 
owned by the Peabody Institute, which are on deposit at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. This total of some one hundred 
and twenty-three examples of his work, comprising land- 
scapes, portraits, miniatures, still life, and drawings, of 
which we have a record, is probably, however, but a fraction 
of the output of his brush between the years 1773 and 1811, 
the thirty-eight year period during which he is known to 
have painted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a record of some 
hundred and twenty-three paintings and drawings by 
Groombridge done in England and in the United States, the 
writer has been able to locate and identify only three paint- 
ings, all landscapes, and three drawings by him. The oils 
are typical examples of the academic English school of land- 
scape painting of the period. All three are signed and dated. 
The three pencil sketches which came from the collection of 
Robert Gilmor, the Baltimore art collector, are signed. 

A few references to Groombridge by his contemporaries 
or near-contemporaries, have been found. ‘These are by 
William Dunlap, John H. B. Latrobe, Robert Gilmor, and 
a mere mention, without comment, by Rembrandt Peale. 
Dunlap, writing in 1834, thus speaks of him and his paintings 
in his History of the Arts of Design in the United States :* 
“Groomrich [as he spelled the name] was painting in Balti- 
more [January, 1806], and besides his own landscapes showed 
me some clever pictures to which he had affixed great names. 

® Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design, vol. 1, p. 321; vol. 2, pp. 176-7. 
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I now first heard the name of Guy, of Baltimore’”’; and in 
another reference to Groombridge, Dunlap adds, that “he 
attempted to paint some portraits, but they could not be 
recognized. Many of his landscapes were got off by raffling, 
I remember a landscape in which he endeavored, without 
success, to introduce the brilliant and gorgeous tints which 
nature displays in our autumnal scenery, but the blending 
of nature was not found in Groomrich’s imitations, nor 
that harmony which she always throws over her most vivid 
coloring. Groomrich looked at his hard and discordant 
coloring, and cried, ‘There are tints! There is effect! there 
is distance!—they could not understand this coloring in 
England.’ He painted a view from Harlem Heights, with 
really a good distance. ‘What shall I do for a foreground? 
said he; ‘I will dash a watermelon to pieces, and make a fore- 
ground of it.’ No bad thought. He removed to Baltimore 
from New York, and Mrs. Groomrich opened a boarding 
school for young ladies with some success. Robert Gilmor, 
Esq. of Baltimore, speaking of Groomrich, says, ‘He painted 
here several good landscapes. He was a pupil of Lambert’s’.” 
Can one of those “‘clever pictures to which he [Groombridge] 
had affixed great names,” of which Dunlap wrote, be the 
“*head of William Coke, chamberlain of George I . . . brought 
to America by Groombridge the artist,” which is thus listed 
in the 1823 manuscript catalogue of the collection of Robert 
Gilmor of Baltimore (No. 109), signed “G. K,” and 
attributed by the owner to Sir Godfrey Kneller? 

John H. B. Latrobe (1800-1891), the well known Balti- 
more lawyer and literateur, and an amateur painter of 
considerable ability, then a young man in his early twenties, 
contributed to the Baltimore newspapers for the years 1822 
and 1823 a series of papers criticizing the paintings shown at 
the First and Second Exhibitions of Paintings, held at the 
Peale Museum in these years respectively. In the American 
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for October 2, 1822, he wrote, anonymously, at length, and 
on the whole rather favorably, of a landscape, “Autumn 
Scene,” (Peale Museum Catalogue, No. 82) by Groom- 
bridge. Of this he says that no other country except America 
can show such glorious and beautiful autumnal coloring, 
and that foreign artists would certainly regard the colors 
in this painting as monstrous, although there is great truth 
in it. Latrobe advises American artists to persevere and 
paint nature as it is here and not as it is in Rome. This was 
doubtless the same painting shown in 1812 at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts as an “American Autumnal 
Scene,” and also the one unfavorably criticized by Dunlap. 
In a series of reviews of the exhibition which appeared in the 
Federal Gazette in October, 1823, now writing under the 
soubriquet “‘An Old Brush,” Latrobe says of the landscape 
“Frost Piece” (catalogue No. 2), owned by Mrs. R. Steuart, 
a scene with snow on the ground and the trees in full leaf, 
that although such a scene may occasionally exist, painters 
should adhere to the general appearance of nature rather 
than to affect the bizarre. He criticizes favorably, however, 
the sky and distance as good, but feels that the bow of the 
boat and the chimney-fire are too conspicuous “‘spots,” and 
that the house is badly drawn. Of the “Cascade,” (catalogue 
No. 7) he declares “‘it is an excellent sketch ... much better 
than anything we have seen from his brush. The colors are 
laid on very thick, and the effect produced is pleasing and 
natural.” 

It is obvious from the work of Groombridge which has 
been preserved, and the exhibitions in England at which 
it was shown, that he had an academic training. He appears 
from 1773 to 1790 as a constant exhibitor at the Free 
Society of Artists, the Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
and the Royal Academy of Arts. At his first exhibitions at 
the Free Society of Artists, 1773-1775, he exhibited two 
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portraits, four portrait miniatures, and five landscapes, 
In 1776, at the Society of Artists of Great Britain, he exhibj- 
ted one portrait, four miniature portraits, and three land- 
scapes. Between the years 1777 and 1790, at the Annual 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, he exhibited twenty- 
eight landscapes. These paintings by Groombridge exhibited 
in London, will be found listed on page 234. 

These fifty paintings by Groombridge listed as shown in 
London at the various exhibitions held there between 1773 
and 1790, disclose the fact that he painted not only land- 
scapes, of which thirty-six were shown, but that especially in 
his earlier years, he also tried his hand at portrait and minia- 
ture painting. In the years 1775 and 1776 he exhibited eight 
miniatures, and in each of the years 1773, 1774, and 1776, a 
single portrait in the large. That he continued to paint 
miniatures during his early years in the United States is 
shown by his listing as a miniature painter in the Phila- 
delphia directory for 1804. It will also be recalled that at the 
time of his death he owned magnifiers, miniature glasses, 
ivory, and four pairs of spectacles, the equipment for minia- 
ture painting. Whether the “11 portraits by Mr. Groom- 
bridge” listed in his inventory may have included miniatures 
as well as portraits in the large, we can only conjecture. 
Curiously, Dunlap does not refer to him as a miniature 
painter, although his statement may be recalled that 
Groombridge “‘attempted to paint some portraits, but they 
could not be recognized.” It may be added that no minia- 
tures or portraits in the large by Groombridge have been 
found and recognized. 

In the inventory of his studio are listed as “by Mr. 
Groombridge” eighteen landscapes, twelve portraits and 
eight paintings in oil, which are not classified, so that the 
proportion of landscapes to other paintings is not revealed.” 


% Page 223, supra. 
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The inventoried paintings thus total thirty-eight. Of the 
twenty-one paintings by him shown in the four early ex- 
hibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
1811, 1812, 1818, and 1819, there were thirteen landscapes 
and five still life (fruits); and two portraits—a “Warden,” 
and the full length “‘Portrait of an Old Peasant.” This last 
was presented by Mrs. Groombridge, described as an 
“Associate Amateur,” to the Society of Artists of the United 
States, as shown by the catalogue of the exhibition of the 
Academy of Fine Arts for 1812.% In the Baltimore exhibi- 
tions only landscapes by him were exhibited. At Peale’s 
Baltimore Museum in 1822 and 1823, and at an exhibition 
held at the Maryland Historical Society in 1849, nine 
Groombridge landscapes were shown.” To the above listing 
of a hundred and twenty-three paintings, must be added 
three paintings and three drawings which will be presently 
described,* bringing the total number of Groombridge’s 
paintings, of which there is a record, up to one hundred and 
twenty-nine. Although there are doubtless some duplica- 
tions in these listings, the listed paintings are probably but 
a fraction of the work which he produced in the thirty-eight 
years which his known painting period covered. 

Of much interest is the following appraisal of Groombridge 
as a landscape painter by the competent anonymous critic 
who has kindly evaluated for the writer the work of the four 
Anglo-American landscapists with whom this paper con- 
cerns itself. This criticism is based upon the three oils and 
the three drawings by him which have been traced and are 
available for study. Of Groombridge, he says: “One of these 
oils is of his English period; the other two were done after 
he came to America. His ‘English Landscape’ (No. III), 


“4 Page 237, post. 
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* Pages 230-3, post. 
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the most pretentious example of his work, was painted jp 
America in the last year of his life, and while reminiscent 
of John Crome, reflects more especially the softer and more 
idyllic treatment of sky and countryside of the Norwich 
School generally. In rendering foliage, Groombridge did not 
paint the leaves with the precision of Beck; rather he fol- 
lowed the style of Gainsborough in merely indicating the 
leaf clusters with broad turns of the brush. No special 
influence of any school is to be seen in his ‘Fairmount and 
Schuylkill River’ (No. II), where we have merely a direct 
but graceful rendering of a view, through a screen of trees, 
of a villa on a wooded river bank. The drawing, a ‘Land- 
scape’ (No. IV), is a particularly strong and fluent piece, 
again suggestive of the Claude tradition, and the ‘Tree 
Sketches’ (No. VI) exhibit an easy surety of touch.” 


Existing Traced and Identified Paintings and 
Drawings by William Groombridge 


PAINTINGS 
NO. I VIEW OF MAIDSTONE, KENT, ENGLAND 


Description: A landscape, or pastoral scene, with a town seen rather 
hazily in the distance. The town is divided in two parts by a river, witha 
bridge connecting them. On the river in mid-distance are two rowboats. 
A man driving cows appears in the left foreground. 

Meprivum anp Size: Oil, canvas 24” x 39%”. 

DaTE: c. 1780. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: This painting was disposed of at the 
“Sale of the Collections of Miss Johnston and Others,” by Puttick & 
Simpson, London, February 15, 1928, Catalogue No. 121. Its later 
ownership has not been traced. 

Arrrisution: Signed “‘William Groombridge.” 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 35,215. 
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NO. II FAIRMOUNT AND SCHUYLKILL RIVER, 
PHILADELPHIA 
STRAWBERRY MANSION 


Description: A landscape with a river, and a gentleman’s house on a 
hill in the background. On the river which crosses the painting in the 
foreground is a small sailboat. On the near bank are a number of tall 
scraggly trees with long bare trunks. On the opposite bank are trees, 
shrubbery, and a lawn, with the house against a woodland background. 
The house, apparently of white stucco, is two stories high with dormers, 
five windows in width, and with a covered one-story porch supported 
by columns. Looking up the river to the right, the background is hazy, 
with scattered buildings in the remote distance. There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the identity of the estate depicted in this landscape. I am 
indebted to Mr. Philip B. Wallace, the well known authority on all things 
pertaining to old Philadelphia, for an opinion that this is, in all prob- 
ability, “Strawberry Mansion,” built on the east bank of the Schuylkill 
River by Judge William Davis in 1798. “Strawberry Mansion,” in what 
is now Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is located at the northern end of 
the Park adjoining Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

Mepium AnD Size: Oil, canvas 24” x 34”. 


DaTE: c. 1800. 
OWNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, the Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. This painting was purchased July 28, 1913, 
by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
AtrrisuTion: Signed, “W. Groombridge/pinxt 1800.” 
Repropuctions: Historical Society of Pennsylvania photograph. 


NO. III ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 


Description: A typical English landscape. In the foreground is a 
river with large trees on both banks. On the further bank is a thatched 
English cottage with a fence and gate, which are reflected in the water, 
and just in front of the cottage is a punt with two figures in it. On the 
three-arched stone bridge crossing the stream beyond the cottage is to 
be seen a cowherd driving cattle over it. In the distant rolling and rather 
hazy background a few scattered buildings are indistinctly shown. In the 
foreground on the near bank of the river are stones, grasses, and shrub- 
bery. The dominant tones of the trees and shrubbery are brownish 
green. The thatched cottage is a somber gray. The distant background 
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is gray. The sky shows sunlit white cumulus clouds and blue sky, at the 


upper left. 
MeEpium Size: Oil, canvas 36%" x 49%”. 
Date: 1811. 


OwneRsuiP AND Provenance: Dr. Michael A. Abrams, Baltimore, 
Maryland. It is now on deposit at the Maryland Historical Society. The 
provenance of this painting is not definitely known. The present owner 
bought it from a Baltimore dealer. As this landscape was painted at 
least fifteen years after Groombridge had left England, it seems probable 
that it was based upon English sketches which he had brought with him, 
At the Second Annual Exhibition of Paintings at the Maryland Histor. 
cal Society held in 1849, there were exhibited three paintings by Groom- 
bridge, all then owned by a Baltimore merchant, Joseph King. Two of 
these were described as views of “South Downs, England,” and a “Fall 
Scene.” 

Arrripution: Signed in paint, lower left: “Wm Groombridge/Pinx 
1811.” 

Exursitions: Century of Baltimore Collecting, Baltimore Museum of 
Art, June-September, 1941. 

Repropuctions: Maryland Historical Society photograph. 


DRAWINGS 


NO. IV LANDSCAPE 


Description: A landscape with a small river and several large trees. 
From the arrangement of foreground, water, and trees this drawing may 
be a study for the oil “English Landscape,” owned by Dr. Michael A. 
Abrams (No. III), although it lacks the bridge, cottage, and punt. 

Mep1um AND Size: Pencil drawing on paper, 9” x 12”. 

Date: 1796-1810. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland (on deposit with the Baltimore Museum of Art). This and 
two other pencil drawings (Nos. V, VI), were formerly in the Collection 
of Robert Gilmor, the Baltimore art collector, and all three are marked 
at the lower margin “Baltimore 1845-60 R.G.,” probably so marked after 
they had passed into the collection of the late Charles J. M. Eaton of 
Baltimore, by whose nieces, the Misses Eaton, they were presented to 
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the Peabody Institute in 1893. The Robert Gilmor Collection notation 
js at the lower right margin of this drawing. 

Arrrisution: William Groombridge. Inscribed on lower left margin 
“Groombridge 1796-1810” obviously not by the artist, doubtless by 
Robert Gilmor or Charles J. M. Eaton, its former owners. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 34,442. 


NO. V SOUTH DOWNS, SUSSEX 


Description: A landscape with a line of trees in the mid-distance, and 
with rolling downs, or low hills, in the distance. The title in large script 
“South Downs Sussex,” at center in the foreground, may be in the artist’s 
own handwriting. 

MepiuM AND Size: Pencil drawing on paper 534” x 1234”. 

Date: 1796-1810. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, The Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, Maryland (on deposit with the Baltimore Museum of Art). See 
No. IV for note on the provenance of this and two other pencil drawings 
(Nos. IV, VI). The Robert Gilmor Collection notation is at the lower 
right margin. 

Atrrisution: William Groombridge. Inscribed on lower left margin 
“Groombridge 1796-1810,” obviously not by the artist but by Robert 
Gilmor or Charles J. M. Eaton, its former owners. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 34,441. 


NO. VI TREE SKETCHES 


Description: Rough unfinished sketches or studies for some eighteen 
trees. 

Mepium Anp Size: Pencil drawing on paper 1034” x 1434”. 

DaTE: 1796-1810. 

OWNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, Maryland (on deposit with the Baltimore Museum of Art). See 
No. IV for note on Provenance of this and two other pencil drawings 
(Nos. IV, V). The Robert Gilmor Collection notation is at the lower left 
margin. 

AtrrisuTion: William Groombridge. Inscribed on lower right margin 
“Groombridge 1796-1810” obviously not by the artist but doubtless by 
Robert Gilmor or Charles J. M. Eaton, its former owners. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph No. 34,443. 
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Listings of Traced and Untraced Recorded 
Paintings by William Groombridge 


These lists, arranged chronologically, are culled from various 
contemporary newspaper advertisements and announcements, 
exhibition catalogues, auction catalogues, and other sources, 
Doubtless some of the entries are repetitious. 


1773-1790 Lonpon EXxuIBiITIONS 


The following is a list of fifty paintings, exhibited by William 
Groombridge in London between the years 1773 and 1790 in- 
clusive, at exhibitions held at the Free Society of Artists, the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, and the Royal Academy of | 
Arts. The paintings exhibited will be found listed in two books by 
Algernon Graves, viz: The Society of Artists of Great Britain 
(1760-1791) [and] the Free Society of Artists, (1761-1793), p. 108; | 
and the same author’s The Royal Academy of Arts Exhibitors, 
(1769-1904), vol. 3, pp. 330-1. Graves gives for each exhibition | 
the names and addresses of the artists, and the catalogue number 
which designates each painting at the exhibition for that year. 


Free Society of Artists London (Graves, p. 108) 


Exhibition of 1773: Groombridge, Goodhurst, Kent. 
Portrait of an artist, No. 79 
A landscape, No. 297 
A landscape, No. 298 
A landscape, No. 299 
Exhibition of 1774: Groombridge, Bromley, Kent. 
An old mill, from nature, No. 114 
A barn, from nature, No. 115 
An old man’s head, from nature, No. 116 
Exhibition of 1775: Groombridge, 11, Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London. 
A portrait, in miniature, No. 110 
A portrait, in miniature, No. 111 
A portrait, in miniature, No. 112 
A portrait, in miniature, No. 113 
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Society of Artists of Great Britain. 
Exhibition of 1776: Groombridge, Miniature Painter, etc. 4 James 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 

A landscape and figures, No. 39 
A landscape and figures, No. 40 
A small landscape and figures, No. 41 
Portrait of a lady; miniature, No. 157 
Portrait of a lady; miniature, No. 158 
Portrait of a gentleman; miniature, No. 159 
Portrait of a gentleman; miniature, No. 160 
Portrait of Vandyke, No. 161 


Royal Academy of Arts (Graves, pp. 330-331). 
Exhibition of 1777: Groombridge, 14 Church Street, St. Ann’s, 
London. 
Three landscapes, No. 158 
A moonlight, No. 159 
Exhibition of 1779: William Groombridge, 69 Charlotte Street, 
London. 
Two small landscapes, No. 120 
Exhibition of 1780: Groombridge, 85 London Wall, London. 
Landscape, with figures and cattle, No. 66 
Exhibition of 1781 (no address). 
A wood scene after sunset, No. 37 
View of Yalding-lees, with part of Twyford Bridge, in Kent, 
No. 135 
View of Tunbridge Castle and its vicinity, Kent, No. 412 
Exhibition of 1782: Groombridge, 31 Coleman Street, Cheapside, 
London. 
Sunset, No. 7 
View in Plasket Park, near Lewes, Sussex, No. 8 
Snow piece, No. 24 
A ruinated barn at Goodhurst, in Kent, No. 62 
A haystack from nature, No. 88 
Snow piece, with a house on fire, No. 190 
Landscape, No. 249 
Exhibition of 1783: Groombridge, 11 Newgate Street, London. 
A study after nature, No. 8 
Landscape, with ruinated castle, near Dieppe in Normandy— 
sunset, No. 92 
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Exhibition of 1784 (no address). 
Landscape, No. 60 
Part of Lewes Castle, Sussex Sunset, No. 124 
Canterbury Castle, from the mount, No. 131 
Framlingham Castle, Suffolk, No. 144 
Exhibtion of 1785: Groombridge, Canterbury. 
Landscape, with Canterbury Cathedral introduced, as seen from 
Harble Downs, No. 43 
Exhibition of 1786 (no address). 
The remains of St. Augustin’s monastery, with a view of the 
Cathedral at Canterbury, No. 32 
Moonlight, No. 33 
View of Canterbury Castle, with the Sessions house and buildings 
adjacent, No. 186 
Squall at sea, with lightning, No. 234 
Exhibition of 1787 (no address). 
View of Canterbury, from a wood in the road leading to Chatham, 
No. 391 
Exhibition of 1789 (no address). 
Landscape, No. 388 


Exhibition of 1790 (no address). 
Rocks after nature, No. 205 50 


1811, May 6. First Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists of 
the United States, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
He appears in the catalogue as Wm. Groombridge A.A. (Associate Artist) 
landscape painter, Baltimore. The Catalogue number follows the title. 
Of the nine Groombridge paintings, those marked with an asterisk* were 
for sale. 

View from a public road near Germantown, time, sunset; season, 
the approach of autumn. (2)* 

Dover Cliff by Moonlight (4) 

Peaches (21) 

ALandscape (53) 

The Woodlands, the seat of William Hamilton, Esq. (55) 

View of Middle Creek Falls in Pennsylvania (98) 

A Melon (119)* 

A Melon and Grapes (121)* 

Peaches (125)* 9 
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1812. Second Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists of the 
United States, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Groombridge had died the year before, nine of his paintings were ex- 
hibited. His wife, Mrs. C. Groombridge, as an Associate Amateur, 
exhibited one landscape (45). 

Sketch from nature (26) 
Sketch from Nature (27) 

View on the Thames (34) 

View of the Schuylkill (36) 
American Autumnal Scene (60) 


Landscape (64) 
Full Length Portrait of an Old Peasant (71) 


An English Cottage (105) 
Landscape (106) 10 
Full Length Portrait of an Old Peasant (see above No. 71) was pre- 
sented to the Society of Artists by the artist’s widow, Mrs. C. Groom- 
bridge, Associate Amateur. 


1818. Seventh Annual Exhibition of The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia; one painting was shown. 
Woodman I 


1819. Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia; one painting was exhibited, apparently that 
shown the year before. 

Woodman I 

1811. Inventory of William Groombridge’s estate shows the follow- 
ing “lots” listed as painted by him, totaling thirty-seven paintings. 

(1) Lot of eight paintings in oil by Mr. Groombridge 
(2) Lot of eleven portraits by Mr. Groombridge 


(3) Lot of nine landscapes by Mr. Groombridge 
(4) Lot of nine landscapes and a head by Mr. Groombridge 37 


1822, First Annual Exhibition, Peale’s Baltimore Museum. 
Autumnal Scene (No. 82) I 


1823. Second Annual Exhibition, Peale’s Baltimore Museum. 


A Frost Piece (No. 2) Owner Mr. R. Steuart 
Cascade (No. 88) Owner Flielding] Lucas 4 
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1823. Catalogue of paintings in the possession of Robert Gilmor 
(No. 109), 1823, includes as by Groombridge: 
Hollingsworth Mill near Baltimore (No. 60) I 


1849. Second Annual Exhibition, Maryland Historical Society, 
Three oils by Groombridge all owned in 1849 by Joseph King of Balti- 
more, were shown. 

View of South Downs (395) 
View of South Downs (396) 
Fall scene (397) 3 


Six paintings and drawings traced by the writer and previously de. 
scribed (pp. ). 
Three oil paintings 
View of Maidstone Kent (See No. I) 
Fairmount and Schuylkill, Philadelphia (See No. II) 
English Landscape (See No. III) 


Three pencil drawings 
Landscape (See No. IV) 
South Downs, Sussex (See No. V) 
Tree Sketches (See No. VI) 6 
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Francis Guy 


What we know of Francis Guy’s life in England before 
coming to America in 1795, and for the first few years there- 
after, is in great part derived from extracts from a manu- 
script autobiography, which in its entirety does not seem to 
have ever found its way into print. This was at one time in 
the hands of the author of the sketch of Guy which appeared 
in 1869 in Stiles’ History of Brooklyn.” Chance references 
to his early life are also gleaned from his numerous letters, 
announcements, and advertisements in the Baltimore papers 
during Guy’s residence in this city. Stiles, quoting from the 
autobiography in the third person, says of Guy that he was 
born in the year 1760 at Burton-in-Kendall, Westmorland- 
shire. In a Baltimore newspaper statement, however, Guy 
declares that his “native place” was Lorton in the vicinity of 
Keswick, Cumberlandshire. Both of these places, not far 
distant from each other, are in the picturesque Lake District 
of England. Stiles goes on to say that “his father was a 
farmer, and his mother a daughter of John Lolly of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorlandshire, an eminent glass painter and 
stainer, reputed to be in his day the only person living in 
England or Europe who possessed the ancient secret of glass 
staining.” This smacks of Guy’s bombast. “‘At an early age 
he developed a strong taste for the beautiful in art and 
nature; but his father was very unwilling to have him 
become an artist; and finally by force and much against the 
lad’s will, apprenticed him to a tailor of Burton.” He then 
describes the boy’s suffering as an apprentice, from hunger 
and from “the pangs of unrequited affection, [and] the dis- 
appointment which he felt at being unable to follow those 
nobler pursuits towards which all his aspirations tended.” 
He finally “‘cut loose from this bondage,” which probably 


"Henry R. Stiles, 4 History of the City of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1869), vol. 2, pp. 88-9 
(plates), 99-105. 
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means that he ran away from his master, supported himself 
as a travelling tailor, until in November, 1778, “he entered 
London, tired, hungry, and utterly friendless.” Here he 
became a foreman in a tailoring establishment, and ac- 
cumulating “a slender capital,” established himself in busi- 
ness. About this time he married “‘a most excellent woman,” 
who died not long afterward. “Being of an inventive turn of 
mind, he devised machinery for callendering or glazing silks 
and calico, which secured him a large trade in London.” 
This brought him to the notice of “Lady Mary Howe, by 
whom he was introduced to the patronage of the Queen, 
and he was shortly afterward appointed callender and dyer 
to Her Majesty.” In later accounts of himself he says that 
he was dyer, callender, and orris-cleaner at No. 10 Saint 
James Street, Golden Square, London, not only to the Queen 
but to the Royal Princesses and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York as well. “Getting into trouble with a gang 
of swindlers who intruded themselves upon his confidence 
and finally threatened his life, he left England and came to 
New York in December 1795.” One rather suspects that 
creditors were after him. He appears to have crossed on the 
ship Hercules, Captain Cleghorn of Boston, master.* 

The account in Stiles’ History of Brooklyn goes on to say 
that soon after his arrival in New York “‘he was seized with 
symptoms resembling yellow fever (then prevailing in that 
city) and, ill and forlorn, strolled through Brooklyn and 
Flatbush, vainly seeking shelter and repose,” and that he 
was finally befriended by a kind tavern keeper and his wife 
named Ailesworth (Ellsworth) living near the toll gate, who 
notwithstanding the protest of neighbors, took him in and 
nursed him back to health. In November, 1796, he formed a 
partnership with a certain John Harmer, who erected a fac- 
tory in Brooklyn, using Guy’s machinery to carry on the silk 
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dyeing, scouring, and callendering business; “but failing to 
receive expected funds from England, from a lawyer em- 
ployed to settle up his affairs, he was obliged to dissolve 
the partnership and remove to Philadelphia.” Again it looks 
as if creditors were upon his trail. It is of interest that Guy’s 
name does not occur in the New York directories of this 
period. 

Stiles says that after going to Philadelphia Guy painted 
the well-known picture of the Tontine Coffee House, New 
York, which he tried unsuccessfully to dispose of by raffle. 
From Philadelphia, where his stay must have been short, he 
“went to Baltimore, where he resided for several years, 
enduring much hardship and many misfortunes.” It is also 
said that “during his whole life he worked at intervals at 
landscape painting, which was the subject of his bent and 
genius, and which claimed his undying devotion.” Stiles 
declares “his dye works in Baltimore were burned, leaving 
him penniless, but that he contrived to establish his wife in a 
small business.” No record of this fire on Gay Street, where 
the 1799 directory locates his dyeing establishment, has been 
found, nor has his wife, as a business woman, been traced. 
Thereafter “‘he gave his attention exclusively to his darling 
pursuit.” Stiles, now quoting in the first person from the 
autobiography, tells us in Guy’s own words, what the 
painter, about the year 1808, wrote of himself: “‘the principle 
connoisseurs of America approve and recommend my 
pictures. ... For several years past, I have labored to 
imitate the ancients in their method of coloring and effect, 
and I hope I have not labored in vain. Many of my 
pictures, which have been recently finished, have been 
taken by the best judges to be one hundred years of age.” 
One cannot help wondering whether the gentle art of faking 
the age of new paintings was not then being cultivated by 
Guy. The autobiography has little further to say of his life 
in Baltimore. 
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Guy’s Baltimore career as a painter, dyer, minister and 
religious controversialist, versifyer, dentist, oilcloth and 
patent paper-carpet manufacturer, will now be traced from 
references to him in contemporary Baltimore newspapers, 
periodicals, and directories. From the newspapers we will 
also hear, after he was well established as a landscape 
painter, of his facetious threat to revert to his original trade 
of tailor. He apparently arrived in Baltimore in 1798, as he 
is first listed in the 1799 directory, and in this as a silk dyer. 
In the next directory, that for 1800, he appears as a land- 
scape painter, and as such thereafter. Although it is prob- 
able that he advertised as a painter before 1803, the first 
newspaper notice of him in this role that the writer has found 
appeared in the Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Adver- 
tiser of July 29, 1803. This announced that there were “To 
be seen at Mr. Bryden’s Coffee House [Fountain Inn] six 
paintings by F. Guy,” to be disposed of on terms to be 
learned where they were exhibited. These were listed as six 
landscapes (three of which were local Baltimore views), 
that were to be disposed of by lottery or raffle. They 
included “‘a large view of the city,” believed to be the one 
now in the Brooklyn Museum (No. II); “‘a view of the Basin 
and Federal Hill,” apparently the one now owned by Mr. 
Riggin Buckler (No. III); and ‘‘a view up Gay and Holliday 
streets,” as yet untraced. 

A few months earlier, in the Federal Gazette for April 9, 
1803, there had appeared a two-column letter by Guy, 
declaring his views on certain controversial religious ques- 
tions, and a denunciation of Deism. In this letter, referring 
to the London period of his career, he takes occasion to 
remind the public, that while there, he had been dyer, 
callender, and orris-cleaner to the Queen and Princesses of 
England. Again on May 22, 1804, in an advertisement in the 
Federal Gazette, he announced an exhibition at Mr. Bryden’s 
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(Fountain Inn} Assembly Room of fourteen large oil paint- 
ings, to be disposed of “by subscription,” meaning of course 
by lottery or raffle. Although the advertisement ran for 
some time, it appears that the lottery tickets were not rapid- 
ly sold, as the raffling did not actually take place until four 
months later. Although the paintings to be disposed of are 
fully listed later®, twelve of them were “views,” of which 
six can be identified as still in existence. These six are: 
(1) “View of Gen. Washington’s Present Tomb,” (No. VII); 
this painting is now owned by the Maryland Historical 
Society, and as far as the writer can learn, is the only picture 
in existence of the tomb of Washington at Mt. Vernon as it 
appeared as early as 1804. (2) “‘View of the Basin”; possibly 
a copy, or a re-offering, of the Buckler painting raffled the 
year before (No. III). (3) “View of the Bay from Mr. 
Gilmor’s House”’; this is doubtless the painting in the Mary- 
land Historical Society, now known as the “View of Balti- 
more from Beech Hill” (No. VI), the name of the estate in 
the western “precincts” owned by Robert Gilmor, Sr., and 
his son of the same name, the art collector. (4) “Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth’s Mill’’; this is possibly the painting with this 
title now owned by Mr. John Schwarz, but the attribution is 
too uncertain to include it here. (5) ‘‘View of Mr. Taggert’s 
House and Mr. Pennington’s mill from the new bridge’’; 
this is unquestionably the painting, now generally known 
as “The Pennington Mills, Jones Falls Valley—looking up 
stream,” recently bequeathed by its late owner, Pleasants 
Pennington, to the Peabody Institute, Baltimore; and its 
companion painting, (6) “View down the Falls under Mr. 
Pennington’s Footbridge”; this is also unquestionably the 
companion painting of the last named, also bequeathed to the 
Peabody Institute, known as “The Pennington Mills, Jones 
Falls Valley—looking down stream.” 


™ Page 254, supra. 
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Perhaps because the lottery tickets had been going off 
rather badly, and to stir up the interest of the public, Guy 
in the Federal Gazette for July 17, 1804, inserted an advertise- 
ment of a facetious and sarcastic nature, doubtless to nail a 
malicious rumor that was being spread about, in which he 
announced to the public that he would be “‘much obliged to 
any of you, if you will inform me of a convenient little house 
for rent, in any of the public streets of this city, any time 
between now and October next [the time fixed for the lottery 
of his paintings], as at that period I intend to commence my 
threatened attack upon the cloth, and, if possible, to gain 
your patronage—by which, alone, I should be enabled to 
steer my leaky barque, with my crew and cargo, through the 
otherwise insurmountable difficulties of so hazardous an 
enterprise—where the whirlpools of prejudice, the rocks of 
ignorance, contrary winds, dead calms, pirates, lee shores and 
breakers, are amongst the least of those alarming dangers 
that await the TAILOR on his passage from port Low- 
Beginning to the haven of Affluence and Ease.” He then 
facetiously referred to his acquirements in the art and mys- 
tery of a tailor, but feared if he exhibited himself in the role 
of a phoenix of the cross-legged fraternity, he would be 
branded by the trade as an impudent quack and humbug. 
The advertisement ends with a lengthy doggerel expressing 
the fear that if he were to attempt to pursue again his old 
trade, this would result in war among the tailors—with dire 
results. From these verses four lines may be quoted: 

Hence fierce disputes and fiery jars 
Brew thunder for sad tailors’ wars 


When hostile yardsticks clashing break 
And shop-boards to their centres shake. 


This newspaper notice, and subsequent events, show that 
rumors had reached Baltimore that Guy had once been a 
tailor, and that his enemies were using this against him. As 
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we see, he meets the taunt jocosely. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that Rembrandt Peale, in his reminiscences written 
some fifty years later, declares “it is an error to say that 
Francis Guy was a tailor,” referring obviously to his 
American career. 

It was not until October 22, 1804, that Guy finally, in an 
advertisement in the Baltimore American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser, announced to “‘subscribers,” that as the 
lottery tickets had now all been sold, the wheel of fortune to 
dispose of his paintings “would be turned precisely at four 
o'clock tomorrow in the painted room at Mr. Bryden’s 
[Fountain Inn].” We learn later that the artist realized at 
least fifteen hundred dollars from this lottery. The reference 
to the “painted room” at the Fountain Inn is of interest, 
because “Beatrice Ironsides” (Eliza Godefroy) in her 
scurrilous attacks on Guy in her literary weekly, the Ob- 
server, a few years later, referred contemptuously to “‘the 
pretty frescoes he [Guy] had painted at the Fountain Inn.” 

Guy seems to have now disappeared from the public 
prints for some three years, until in 1807, as shall see, he 
became the centre of a heated controversy, precipitated by 
“Beatrice Ironsides,”’ as to the relative merits of Guy and 
William Groombridge as landscape painters. If he is to be 
taken at his own word, during this interval he enjoyed great 
success as a landscape painter. No city views or historical 
pictures, known with certainty to have been painted at this 
period, have been found by the writer, but a number of 
paintings of gentlemen’s estates near Baltimore, which may 
possibly have been done at this time, are known. Among 
such undated paintings are three different views of ““Bolton,” 
the country seat of George Grundy, which stood on the site 
of the present Fifth Regiment Armory; two of these are 
owned now by Grundy’s descendants, and one by the Mary- 
land Historical Society. There are also two views of “Mount 
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Deposit” (later ‘“‘Surrey’’), in northeast Baltimore, the home 
of David Harris, and later of General Joseph Sterett; one 
picture is now owned by a descendant, and the other by the 
Maryland Historical Society; and two of “Perry Hall,” the 
“seat” of Harry Dorsey Gough on Gunpowder Falls which 
have come down in the Gough-Carroll family. 

Why Eliza Godefroy, writing under the soubriquet of 
“Beatrice Ironsides,” should have been moved to fire her ill- 
natured editorial broadsides at Guy in her weekly Observer 
is not known. Perhaps she had been stirred up by a recent 
exhibition and sale of landscapes by Guy and Groombridge 
at the book-shop and auction rooms of Cole & Bonsal, on 
Market Street, at which Guy’s paintings had won more 
popular favor, and sold better, than those of her favorite, 
Groombridge. Something has already been said of this 
clever and bitter-tongued Baltimore woman and her weekly 
literary and scientific magazine, the Observer, in the sketch 
of William Groombridge. An ardent admirer and partisan 
of Groombridge and his academic productions, she first 
poured out her gratuitous insults upon Guy in The Observer 
of June 20, 1807. After deploring the failure of the Baltimore 
public to buy paintings at the exhibit, or to appreciate the 
really fine paintings of Groombridge, an artist trained in 
good schools, she then declared that real connoisseurs of 
painting have this low opinion of Guy and his artistic pro- 
ductions: “They will say then, that the genius of Mr. Guy 
is a wild plant; that nature had intended him for a landscape 
painter, as is evident by the pretty fresco’s that he has 
painted at the Fountain Inn; but they will also say, that he 
has not studied, that from want of encouragement reduced 
to the necessity of making coats and pantaloons, he has not 
had it in his power to cultivate his talent, nor has he madea 
single striking step in the art. ... They will say, that his 
compositions, very far from being original, are only a sort of 
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Mosaic, drawn from compositions well known and even 
engraved, of several celebrated painters of landscapes and 
sea-views. ... In a word, that if Mr. Guy’s genius is a 
diamond, it is one without polish, and which the want of 
encouragement must ever continue such.” 

A little later, in the November 17, 1807, Observer, ‘‘Bea- 
trice Ironsides” asserted that neither Groombridge nor Guy 
had really had any encouragement in Baltimore to exercise, 
the former his great, and the latter his poor talents, and 
that it was a city which was to be described as the “Siberia of 
the arts.” “‘We will therefore repeat, that with the exception 
of some tavern signs, our Amateurs have afforded Mr. Guy 
no other opportunity of exercising his talents in perspective, 
but in continuing the soul-inspiring avocation of making 
pantaloons.”’ 

Guy made no immediate reply to the attack of “Beatrice 
Ironsides” in the Observer, but in the Federal Gazette for July 
1, 1807, he announced under the title “Fine Arts,” that at a 
future and more convenient, but not distant time, he would 
issue a statment to the public “‘in defense of characters im- 
plicated, and explanatory of proceedings adopted by others, 
relative to the late exhibitions of Guy’s Paintings at Cole 
& Bonsal’s Book-Store.” However, this reply, as will be 
persently seen, did not actually appear, until some five 
months later. 

On July 8, 1807, Guy announced in the American, that 
there had been on exhibition at Wharfe’s Tavern since the 
Fourth of July, his great historical painting, representing the 
late atrocious attack of the Leopard upon the Chesapeake. 
This of course refers to the attack of the British man-of-war 
Leopard upon the American frigate Chesapeake off Hampton 
Roads, when after an exchange of shots, the Chesapeake was 
searched and three seamen were forcibly seized by Captain 
Humphreys of the Leopard, an episode which very nearly 
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resulted in war between the United States and Great Britain, 
some five years before the outbreak of the War of 1812, 
Public feeling ran high at the moment, and such a painting 
doubtless found a ready sale. Unfortunately it has not been 
traced. This is the second reference to Guy as the painter of 
marine views, or “sea pieces,’ as among the fourteen paint- 
ings disposed of by lottery at the Fountain Inn in 1804, was 
a “View of a British Ship of War at Sunrise.”’™ 

Guy next appears in a new role—that of dentist. In the 
American for August 11, 1807, he announced, in a sworn 
statement, his discovery of “Essence of Sulphur—An In- 
fallible Cure for the Tooth Ache,” with which he had cured 
some hundred sufferers, at the trifling charge of only one 
dollar and fifty cents to those who could afford to pay that 
much. Testimonials of cures were filed by three victims who 
had been miraculously relieved. His address was given as 
212 Market (Baltimore) Street, nearly opposite ‘“The Indian 
Queen” Inn. After Guy’s death, thirteen years later, Niles’ 
Weekly Register for December 16, 1820, announced the late 
Mr. Guy’s recipe for curing toothache to be a mixture of 
spirits, vinegar, and salt.*! One wonders whether this was 
the same formula sold in 1807 as his wonderful “‘Essence of 
Sulphur.” 

In the Federal Gazette for November 17, 1807, Guy at last 
published his promised reply to the scurrilous attacks upon 
him as a painter made by “Beatrice Ironsides” in The 
Observer a few months before. His reply thus opens: ‘What 
do you think the Observer means by playing shuttlecock 
with my poor name at every full and change of the moon?” 
He then quotes the previously cited remarks of the lady 
which had hurt most—that for lack of patronage as a painter 
he would have to continue “the soul-inspiring avocation of 


* Page 245, post. 
3 Niles Weekly Register, Baltimore, 1820, p. 263. 
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making pantaloons.” Of this slander as to lack of patronage 
he says: “Had the above not come from the pen of a lady, I 
should have bluntly stamped the lie upon it without further 
ceremony; but as the author is really a lady, I must, for the 
sake of decency content myself with proving it altogether 
and entirely false. Last spring I disposed of paintings in 
Baltimore, to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars, and in 
the course of the last summer, I refused orders in landscape 
painting that would have occupied me above six months. 
I have now as many landscapes and sea-pieces bespoke, as 
will employ me all the winter; here then is a picture of the 
Observer’s veracity.”” He then goes on to say of Groombridge, 
with whom “Beatrice Ironsides” had so unfavorably con- 
trasted him as a painter, that this gentleman is “‘an excellent 
landscape painter—a friendly, ingenious and honest man— 
and if he is really neglected by the publick, he may ascribe it 
to the friendship of the Observer.”” Guy declares that the 
attacks of the lady have really “rendered me essential 
service,” and that her praises of Groombridge have actually 
done him much harm. He concludes by saying that “the 
connoissuers of Baltimore will not be dictated to by 
insolence and abuse.” 

For nearly two years following this controversy Guy seems 
to have kept out of the public prints, but he broke out again 
in the July 9, 1809, issue of the Whig of Baltimore, with a 
prospectus of an autobiography. This prospectus is repro- 
duced here in full as an example of Guy’s bombastic style of 
composition : 

FRANCIS GUY—1809 


“PROPOSALS, 


By G. M. Jefferis, S. Jefferis 
and J. Robinson, Of Baltimore 
for publishing by subscription 

The Life of Francis Guy, 


Landscape Painter in America, 
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Late Dyer, Callenderer, & Orris cleaner 
To the Queen and Princesses 
Of England 
Written by Himself 


Here, dull narrative is enlivened by numerous anecdotes:—here, Reason 
peeps into the dark abodes of infidelity, where unbelief “breeds perverse 
all monstrous and abominable Things, worse than ever Fancy Feigned or 
Fear conceived—Mark all the covered pits, and show Careless wanderers 
the paths of Peace: Paint Vice and Virtue; both exhibited That Contrast, 
by her convincing powers: May charm or terrify vain mortals from The 
deleterious ways of Sin.” 


CONDITIONS 
The above work is now in preparation and will be put to press in a short 


time. 
It will be printed neatly, on good paper, and delivered to subscribers, 


bound and lettered, at ONE DOLLAR. 


A few years after the prospectus of his life was issued, 
which for lack of subscriptions does not seem to have been 
published, Guy in a letter to the old Baltimore Sun, which 
was reprinted in the American for August 17, 1811, madea 
violent attack upon an anonymous art critic, who about the 
middle of June, 1811, in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser 
of Philadelphia, had had no kind things to say of his paint- 
ings recently shown in Philadelphia at the First Exhibition 
of the Society of Artists at the Academy of Fine Arts. Guy 
declared that only the work of Philadelphia painters received 
praise, and that the critic had sneeringly declared that his 
pictures were obviously copies from foreign engravings, 
citing especially his views of the Lake of Keswick and of Ull 
Water. Guy vehemently denied that he ever used engrav- 
ings to copy in paintings, and declared that these two land- 
scapes were unfortunate choices by his traducer, as his 
native place was Lorton in Keswick in the Lake District of 
England, and that for many years he had often sketched 
there; first when he was nine years of age, and the last time 
only a short while before he came to America in 1795, when 
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he had returned to the Lake country for a six months’ stay, 
and had made sketches in the neighborhood where UII Water 
was located. He added: “This, perhaps, may satisfy the 
insolent reviewer that I can paint views of English scenery 
without having recourse to foreign engraving.” It will be 
recalled that “Beatrice Ironsides” had made a similar charge 
against him. He offered five hundred dollars to anyone who 
could show a single painting of his that was a copy of any 
painting, drawing, or engraving. He declared that the 
Philadelphia critic had also disparaged the paintings of poor 
Groombridge, now in his grave, and had praised only the 
works of Philadelphia artists, whose best were poorer that 
Groombridge’s worst. Nor did he propose to change his 
style of painting to suit the Philadelphia reviewer, exclaim- 
ing: “The lion cannot be terrified and driven out by the 
braying of an Ass.” He asserted that no painter in Phila- 
delphia had had as good a sale of his paintings at the Exhibi- 
tion as he, Guy, had had; in fact no American landscapist 
had ever sold as many paintings as he. Later he said that his 
sales had amounted to six hundred dollars at the Philadel- 
phia exhibition. The catalogue of the exhibition shows that 
he exhibited twenty-three landscapes, which will be found 
listed later in this paper.** 

Near the close of the year 1811, in the American for 
December 5, Guy announced to “‘the Baltimore Patrons of 
Painting, the Disposal, at Mr. Wood’s Auction Room on 
Water Street, of Seventy Paintings in Handsome Frames 
for $1500,” adding that four years before (1807) there had 
been $860 “subscribed” at the sale of sixteen of his paintings, 
all very indifferently framed. He concluded by repeating 
that at the late exhibition in Philadelphia “the Connois- 
suers of that place did not purchase a single painting of any 
kind but my own ... . yet from a consideration of your past 


* Pages 298-9, supra. 
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favors I do hereby promise never to send one of my paintings 
out of Baltimore to be sold that you have not first rejected.” 
Nor do later catalogues of the Philadelphia Academy show 
that he ever exhibited there again. 

A somewhat later notice in Niles’ Weekly Register of 
December 14, 1811, states that sixty-five small paintings by 
Guy were disposed of, on December 11, 1811, for $1600, a 
figure somewhat larger than Guy himself gives, and that “It 
is thought the artist might have received nearly double the 
amount had he not been disposed to make a compliment to 
his patrons in Baltimore by putting them on auction on 
such moderate terms.” One suspects that the writer in Niles 
should have said by Jottery and not on auction. It was onlya 
few weeks after this, in the American for January 2, 1812, 
that Guy advertised, extolling the merits of a paper carpet 
for which he had applied for a patent in 1806, concluding 
with the statement, “‘] am now busy in painting a number of 
pictures that must be finished with the utmost dispatch.” 

In 1812 Guy was engaged by Archbishop John Carroll to 
paint a view of the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore, 
then under construction, of which Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
was the architect. Latrobe, the distinguished architect and 
engineer, designed many important public buildings in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and Washington, and 
was the architect of the Capitol in Washington. His letter 
books, owned by a great-grandson, Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe 
of Baltimore, shows that on December 27, 1812, he wrote two 
letters about the proposed painting of the Cathedral. One 
of these was to Francis Guy, in which he enclosed a detailed 
architectural sketch of the building, as it would appear when 
completed. In this letter he writes, “I have now put my 
drawing of the Cathedral into outline and have shadowed in 
the general masses,” Guy was to use this as a central 
feature of his view. Latrobe gave detailed advice as to the 
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exact placing of the building in the proposed landscape 
painting, and said that he had “studied to give the church the 
effect of being on the summit of the city.”” Guy was to closely 
follow the architectural details sent him, but the surround- 
ing landscape effects were left entirely to the painter’s dis- 
cretion. That Latrobe, who was himself a painter of con- 
siderable distinction, thought well of Guy as a landscapist is 
evidenced by the following: “I have not the slightest doubt 
but that your painting will do honor to my design, and am 
ambitious that the public should become acquainted with it 
arranged in the effect of nature in which you know so well to 
clothe the productions of your pencil.” 

Under the same date Latrobe wrote a letter to Archbishop 
Carroll which shows that the suggestion to employ Guy had 
come from the Archbishop: “Mr. Robert Brent communi- 
cated to me a short time ago your wish that I would furnish 
to Mr. Guy the means of making a correct picture of your 
Cathedral as ultimately to be executed.” Latrobe said that 
he at first thought that it was Guy’s intention “to put a 
panorama of the environs of Baltimore showing the Cathe- 
dral in the distance and made a drawing accordingly, but 
Mr. Guy since called upon me himself and explained the 
object of his painting to be principally the building itself, 
and I have therefore very carefully made a drawing in 
perspective which he has but to copy.” This was to be 
the central feature of the “landscape from nature.” There 
can be little question that Guy completed the painting, but 
every effort to trace it has been unsuccessful. 

Our painter now again assumed the role of a theological 
controversionalist in the American for February 25, 1813. 
In a lengthy letter, in which he took issue with that eccentric 
Methodist evangelist, the Reverend Lorenzo Dow, then 
preaching at the Light Street Methodist Church, he invited 
Dow to debate with him at the Pantheon on the doctrine of 
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Universalism versus Restitutionism. Guy, who was sym- 
pathetic with the Universalistic belief that punishment after 
death was not perpetual, took Dow severely to task for say- 
ing, that there was no hope for the once damned because 
“they would so stink of brimstone that the angels could not 
come near them.” The Pantheon, on Courtland Street just 
back of the City Spring, originally built as a theatre, had 
about this date become the Pantheon Hotel. Evidence is 
lacking that this theological debate took place. 

The patriotic fervor excited by American naval victories 
in the War of 1812 was taken advantage of by Guy to offer 
to the public paintings of historic “‘sea-fights.”’ In a letter 
which appeared in the American for January 21, 1813, 
addressed ““To the brave commanders of our public and 
private ships of war,” and signed “Your devoted marine 
painter—Francis Guy,” he describes himself as a marine 
and landscape painter. He said that the gallant captain, 
Isaac Hull, of the frigate Constitution, who had lately cap- 
tured the frigate Guerriere, had promised, through a Balti- 
more gentleman, to send him “a drawing of the Guerriere 
which he found on board the captured ship, and other 
sketches & instructions to enable me to paint accurately 
4 views of the chase and capture of the Guerrtere.” He 
requested that other victorious commanders, and especially 
Commodores Decatur and Jones, send him similar informa- 
tion about the vessels engaged in the sea-fights in which they 
had so gloriously figured, to enable him to paint accurate 
pictures of them. In a long-winded, facetious and mock- 
heroic close, he declared that he had left England in the ship 
Hercules, Captain Cleghorn of Boston, “‘because vermin 
were gnawing at her [England’s] vitals,” and in due time 
landed in New York. He added that he was now “‘a midship 
marine painter on board that staunch old fast-sailing man- 
of-war, the world.” It is not revealed whether or not he was 
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flooded with inside information by these heroes, or whether 
he actually painted any of the sea-fights in which they had 
been engaged. 

The last Baltimore newspaper notice of Guy, in his 
Baltimore period, which has been found, appeared in the 
American for December 3, 1813, addressed “To the Balti- 
more Patrons of Painting.”’ This is the notice of an exhibi- 
tion of twelve paintings by him, to be held at the “Old 
Exchange” on December 3. The principal one of these 
paintings is described as “a representation of the late Glori- 
ous Victory gained by our tars upon Lake Erie.” The sub- 
jects of the others are not given, but they may all have been 
“sea-pieces.”” In this announcement he again reminds the 
public that “about seven years ago [1807] you gave me about 
eight hundred & sixty dollars for a few small Paintings, and 
totally rejected the productions [exhibited at Cole & Bonsal’s 
at the same time] of a pencil which had been taught the art of 
imitating nature in the Royal Academies of London, Rome 
and Paris.” Obviously this reference is to William Groom- 
bridge, and is of interest, in that it is the only intimation we 
have from any source that that artist studied on the Conti- 
nent as well as in England. Guy once again repeats that at 
his last sale (1811) his paintings brought fifteen hundred 
dollars, and that he is asking a thousand dollars for these 
twelve now offered; and that at this last sale some of the ten 
dollar chances had, before the drawing, resold for twenty 
and even thirty dollars each. 

Of Guy in Baltimore during the years 1814 to 1816 noth- 
ing has been learned, except that he is continuously listed as 
a landscape painter in the directories of this period. It seems 
probable that a page by page search of the eight newspapers 
published in Baltimore during this period would reveal 
references to him, as it is difficult to believe that such a pub- 
licity hound, as he was, could have kept out of the public 
prints for as long a time as three years. 
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Why Guy left Baltimore about the year 1817 is not dis- 
closed, but it seems likely that it was because he had 
exhausted his field of activities in this city, and that the 
public had tired of his pictures. Doubtless as the result of 
wholesale output and of drink, the quality of his work had 
also deteriorated. Although no examples of his painting dur- 
ing the last few years of his Baltimore period have been 
recognized, his style of painting in his latter years, as seen in 
his view of Brooklyn, is quite different from that of his 
recognizable earlier Baltimore work. 

The Baltimore directories show various changes in Guy’s 
residence during the twenty years he lived here. Appearing 
first in the 1799 directory, he is listed as a silk dyer at 49 
North Gay Street. Thereafter he appears, as a landscape 
painter only, as follows: in 1800-1801 on Camden Street; in 
1803 on Hollins Street; in 1807 and 1808 on High Street, Old 
Town; in 1810 to 1815 at 212 Baltimore [Market] Street, 
although his newspaper advertisements show that he was 
living at 212 Baltimore Street as early as 1807; and finally 
in 1816 on Saratoga near Liberty Street. Stiles** says that 
Guy removed from Baltimore to Brooklyn about the year 
1817, which tallies with his last listing in the Baltimore 
directory in 1816. 

Guy in 1819 revived the plan, which he had first proposed 
in 1809, to publish his autobiography. While on a visit to 
Baltimore, where he was staying on Second Street, he pub- 
lished a “‘communication” to this effect in the Baltimore 
American of February 6, 1819. His life, he said, was to be 
incorporated in a treatise by him on landscape painting, 
dyeing, and scouring. The purpose of this ““communication” 
in the American, addressed to the “Friends of Learning” in 
Baltimore, was to request those who had in their possession 
examples of certain of his literary “works, either in verse or in 

*% Henry R. Stiles, 4 History of the City of Brooklyn, vol. 2, pp. 88-9 (plates), 99-105. 
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prose,” which had appeared in print, to send them to him for 
incorporation in the autobiography. The list which then fol- 
lowed enumerates eleven such contributions by him of which 
he had lost trace. These include two “ballards,” showing 
that he had not infrequently broken into verse. A pamphlet 
by him is also mentioned. Evidently the author had not 
kept a scrapbook of his literary effusions. It is also sur- 
prising to find that he sometimes wrote anonymously, or 
under a pseudonym. Comments on some of the contributions 
enumerated have already been made in this paper. Guy’s 
announcement of the proposed autobiography and his 


queries follow: 
COMMUNICATION 
TO THE FRIENDS OF LITERATURE 


The life of Mr. Francis Guy, landscape painter, late dyer to the Queen 
and Princess of England, is preparing for the press. This work will in- 
clude a brief treatise on the art of Landscape Paintings, or, in the au- 
thor’s own words; “to pitch the key to young beginners, that natural 
taste and genius, if any they have, may play the tune.” It will also con- 
tain a number of valuable receipts for dyeing and scouring, so simplified 
as to be easily reduced to practice in every family, and will give the 
American families a pleasant and profitable amusement, by teaching 
them how to dye and dress their bonnets, ribbons, veils, shawls, satins, 
silks, dresses, furniture, &c. 

The above is published at this time to induce those who may have any 
of his works, either in verse or prose, in their possession, to forward them 
to the author as speedy as possible, as the work cannot go to press with- 
out them, they being connected with, and are to be attached to the 
narrative of the times when they were written. 

The works missing, are as follows, viz: 


1st. “The Battle in Congress, or pretty work for six dollars a day.” 


2d. An affecting ballad on the death of Jonathan Robbins, first line, 
“Hark thro’ the gloom an awful cry.” 

3rd. His Recantation of Deism; this pamphlet may be found in New 
York, as we understand it was published there by Horatio 
Spafford, A.M. about the year 1806; also in several almanacs to 
the east. 

4th. His publication in the Baltimore Sun, about seven years ago, 
recommending to government the use of Scotch snuff as a substi- 
tute in war, by land and sea, for murderous ball, Congreve 
rockets, bomb shells and every other instrument of destruction, 
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that the enemy might be blinded by the snuff, rendered incap. 
able of resistance, thrown into confusion, and taken all alive, 


sth. A ballad called “The Exiled Patriot,” first line not recollected; 
supposed to be in some of the song books. 


6th. His letters to the Rev. Mr. Shinn. 


8th. His answer to the reviewer of the pictures in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia—This may be found in the files of any of the 
Baltimore newspapers, in the year 1811. 


gth. A piece on theatrical amusements, published in the Baltimore 
Sun, time not recollected, signature also forgotten, but may be 
known by “and there was perhaps as much difference between 
the first and last works of Dr. Young, as the spirit in which 
St. Paul went on the business of persecution to Damascus, and 
that in which he preached the gospel of Ephesus.” 


roth. An allegorical letter to the brave commanders of our public and 
private ships of war—published in the Baltimore Sun, in time of 
last war. 


11th. The Devil and Tom Paine, a satirical ballad. Whoever is the 
first to forward any of the above to the author, Second street, 
Baltimore, will confer a favor, and if they require it, a copy of 
the work in boards, when published. 


All editors friendly to the above useful and entertaining publication, 
will please give the above one insertion. 

For light on Guy’s Brooklyn days we must rely almost 
entirely upon Stiles, who sketches this period of his life in his 
History of Brooklyn. This author’s account of the 1817-1820 
Brooklyn period seems to have been obtained first hand from 
Thomas W. Birdsall of Brooklyn, a neighbor of Guy, who 
appears to have known him well and to have been responsi- 
ble for the entertaining record of the last few years of his life. 
From Stiles we learn more of this second attempt of Guy to 
publish this autobiography and treatise on landscape paint- 
ing and dyeing. Here it is said that Guy had not long before 
his death announced in the New York Star of March 8 and 
April 12, 1820, the forthcoming publication, as soon as 
sufficient subscriptions were received, of ‘““The Domestic 
Dyer,” this to include a treatise on landscape painting and 
an account of the author’s life. The book, he said, would be 
found “abounding with uncommon variety of amusing 
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facts.” He again deplored “the sad effects of Deism, and 
the lives and awful deaths of its professors.” Then, referring 
to his painting activities, he declared that in July, 1819, he 
had opened to public view a collection of one hundred and 
twenty “Landscapes, Sea and Harbor Paintings” at number 
68 William Street, New York. The merits of his “Patent 
Paper Carpet” were also extolled. The Life was to be pub- 
lished at not more than one dollar and fifty cents a copy. 
There is no reason to think that it ever actually appeared. 
Elsewhere, on June 19, 1820, a few weeks before his death, 
he refers to himself as the painter, during the War of 1812, 
of a series of naval battles of the United States. 

As to the Brooklyn period of Guy’s life, it seems best to 
quote verbatim from Stiles, who thus wrote of him in the 
stilted language of the sixties: 

Guy returned to Brooklyn about the year 1817, took the Fisher House 
(No. 11 Front street) and devoted himself mainly to his chief work, which 
undoubtedly is the “Brooklyn Snow Scene.” Previously to this it is 
known that he indulged, at intervals, in the habit of drinking, even to 
excess; although against his full and clear knowledge of the results of 
such practice, and despite the deep repentance and remorse which always 
followed such indulgence. Yet, we learn, that while engaged upon this 
picture, he was abstemious and sober, the excitement of his work being 
sufficient for him. Mr. Thomas W. Birdsall relates that Guy, as he 
painted, would sometimes call out of the window, to his subjects, as he 
caught sight of them on their customary ground, to stand still, while 
he put in the characteristic strokes. Mr. Birdsall was in the daily habit of 
riding on horseback and kept his horse in a stable on James Street. So, 
also, Jacob Hicks, whose house is just visible on the corner of Main 
Street, was “brought to a halt” goose in hand; and after he had been 
sketched, politely sent the goose as a present to the painter, that he 
might “sketch the fowl more deliberately, and eat him afterward.” 

Mrs. Guy, a second wife, and some ten years older than her husband, 
was a good religious woman, and a member of the Methodist Church. 
They had no children, and her husband was much attached to her, and 
did much to secure her good opinion; while she, at times, was obliged to 
submit to his foibles and humor his faults. 
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The picture [“Brooklyn Snow Scene”’] was, at length, completed and 
exposed to public view, visited by all, and much admired. The scene 
then stood precisely as represented upon the canvas, and every actor in 
it was then alive. With the completion of his work, however, the strict. 
ness of his resolution of abstinence was relaxed, and he began to send his 
wife out for brandy. On the morning of the 12th of August, 1820, he had 
been out, and on his return home sent her to a neighboring store for the 
desired stimulant, which she procured, and of which he continued to 
drink freely, until some extraordinary demonstration on his part led her 
to rush into the street and call in the neighbors. Ralph Malbone, Thos, 
W. Birdsall, Jerome Schenck, and others were present when it became 
evident that he was near his end. He was entirely wild, babbled con- 
fusedly, and quoted Shakespeare. Guy was of medium size, with a sallow 
complexion and black eyes. He possessed an ardent temperament and 
a social and convivial disposition. His talents were of a high order, and 
with little elementary instruction he had much improved his mind by 
general reading. Shakespeare was his favorite author, and constantly 
quoted by him. He was, like many of his profession, reckless of money, 
and it is told of him by one who knew him well, that on one occasion 
having, after some persuasion, succeeded in borrowing $5 of his friend 
John Harmer (who had come to distrust him in money matters), he met 
a boy on the street carrying a canary bird in its cage. He straightway 
purchased the bird and cage, with the just borrowed money, and shortly 
after meeting Mr. Ralph Malbone, presented them to him. Mr. Birdsall 
says of him that Guy was inclined to be disputatious, but generally in 
good temper. When not able to agree with Mr. B. in discussion, he would 
say,“Well, you differ and I differ, and that’s all the difference between us.” 


Stiles adds, “After his death Mrs. Guy disposed in 1824, 
of sixty-two of his landscape paintings, by auction, in Wall 
street, New York, the proceeds amounting to $1,295.50, an 
average of nearly $21 a piece. The (Brooklyn) ‘Snow Scene’ 
(No. XVI) had, however, been previously bought (1823) at 
private sale by Mr. James Parshall of New York, from whom 
it was subsequently obtained for $200 by contributions of 
friends of the Brooklyn Institute where it can now be seen by 
those of our citizens who are curious in such matters. At the 
sale of Guy’s pictures we find mentioned on the catalogue 
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‘No. 39, Winter Scene in Brooklyn [No. XVIII],’ and ‘No. 
4o, Summer View of Brooklyn (No. XIX],’ both of which 
were purchased, the former for $30 and the latter for $26, 
by Mr. Henry. ‘No. 39,’ we presume is the one now [1869] 
hanging in Phil. Grogan’s New Bank Oyster House in 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, and was undoubtedly, the first 
sketch of the scene, being entirely without figures.” These 
numbers show that there was a catalogue, doubtless a printed 
one, of the sale. No mention is made here of the Brooklyn 
Club painting (No. XVII), which may have been sold prior 
to the 1823 auction. 

Brief announcements of the death of Guy in Brooklyn on 
August 12, 1820, giving his age as sixty-one, appeared in the 
New York, Brooklyn, and Baltimore papers. The obituary 
in the Baltimore American for Thursday, August 17, 1820, 
seems worth reprinting in full. It is of especial interest as it 
tells us, that with the exception of his wife, he had no 
relatives in the United States: “Extract of a letter from New 
York, dated 14th August, 1820. ‘I embrace the first mail 
offering to apprise you of the death [on August 12th] of our 
friend Francis Guy, who expired on Saturday evening last 
at ten o’clock. This is a great stroke to his aged and afflicted 
wife, who is the only relative on these shores to mourn his 
loss. He was decently interred in the Methodist Burying 
Ground yesterday in the afternoon, attended by a large con- 
course of the inhabitants of Brooklyn (his late residence) 
and several acquaintances in this City.”” Neither the family 
name of his second wife Elizabeth, nor whether he married 
her in England or in America, has been learned. There is no 
license for this marriage to be found in Baltimore. 

In his brief will, dated August 5, 1820, just a week before 
his death, and recorded in Brooklyn, he left everything to his 
wife as his “sole heir,”” and made her his executrix. Soon 
after his death Elizabeth Guy, as executrix, advertised in the 
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Baltimore American for September 27, 1820, requesting that 
all persons indebted to the estate of her husband make 
immediate payment, and that those having claims against 
his estate present them for settlement. 

Of Guy’s development as an artist and for contemporary 
opinions of him, we must rely upon a few statements by the 
painter himself, the account by Stiles of his early years taken 
from the manuscript autobiography, the recollections of 
Rembrandt Peale, jotted down nearly half a century after 
Guy’s death, the contemporary opinions of William Dunlap, 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, John H. B. Latrobe, Robert Gil- 
mor, and John Neal, his numerous announcements in the 
Baltimore newspapers, and finally upon the evidence as 
presented by the paintings themselves. As showing his life- 
long interest in art, Guy says that he was making sketches of 
scenery in the Lake District of England at the age of nine, 
and that two or three years before coming to America he 
had spent six months sketching in this same beautiful coun- 
try. If it is true, as Stiles says, that he painted the ““Tontine 
Coffee House,” of New York (No. I) (obviously from 
sketches) soon after his removal from New York to Phila- 
delphia, which occurred about 1796-1797, this is the earliest 
important landscape painting by him of which there is a 
record. After he came to Baltimore in 1797 or 1798, he 
appeared in the beginning only as a silk dyer; in the 1800 
directory he is for the first time listed as a landscape painter. 

The professional opinions held by contemporary painters 
and art connoisseurs of one another are always interesting, 
and are also revealing as to artists’ prejudices, personal jeal- 
ousies, and likes or dislikes. The estimates of Guy by Peale, 
Dunlap, the Latrobes, Gilmor, and Neal therefore seem 
worth noting. 

Rembrandt Peale’s amusing description of Guy’s early 
efforts at landscape painting, which appeared under the title, 
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“Reminiscences—Desultory” in The Crayon, in 1856, throws 
interesting light upon the remarkable way in which he taught 
himself to paint landscapes and upon his personal idiosyn- 
crasies, and also reveals Peale’s favorable opinion of him as a 
painter.* They are here quoted in full: 


It is an error to say that Francis Guy was a tailor, and first developed 
a talent for painting by copying pictures lent him by Robert Gilmor. 
He was a silk-dyer in England, but finding no employment in his pro- 
fession in Baltimore, he boldly undertook to become an artist, though he 
did not know how to draw. His wife encouraged the idea, and by her 
industry and frugality maintained themselves, whilst he prosecuted his 
studies, which he accomplished in a novel and ingenious manner. He 
constructed a tent, which he could erect at pleasure, wherever a scene of 
interest offered itself to his fancy. A window was contrived, the size of 
his intended pictures—this was filled up with a frame, having stretched 
on it a piece of black gauze. Regulating his eyesight by a fixed notch, 
a little distance from the gauze, he drew with chalk all the objects as 
seen through the medium, with perfect perspective accuracy. This draw- 
ing being conveyed to his canvas, by simple pressure from the back of his 
hand, he painted the scene from Nature, with a rapidly-improving eye, 
so that in a few days his landscape was finished, and his tent conveyed in 
a cart to some other inviting locality. In this manner he continued his 
studies, till he produced four pictures of extraordinary merit, as rough 
transcripts from Nature. They were exhibited in the ballroom of Bry- 
den’s Hotel, and soon found purchasers at twenty-five dollars each. 
Whilst he continued this mode of study, his pictures were really good— 
but, excited by the reputation he was gaining, he afterwards manu- 
factured \andscapes with such vigor that I have known him to display 
in the sunshine, on a log contiguous to his residence near the city, forty 
large landscapes, which were promptly disposed of by raffle. He painted 
standing, stepping frequently back to study the general effect, and taking 
a huge pinch of snuff from a large open jar—perhaps in emulation of Mr. 
Stuart—then advancing with dramatic energy to his picture, first flour- 
ishing his pencil in the air, executed the leaves of his trees, with flat 
brushes and cut quill-feathers, as he imagined no one had ever done 
before. He afterwards removed to Brooklyn, but failed to surprise the 
amateurs of New York. 


“ The Crayon, vol. 3 (1856), p. 5. 
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John Wesley Jarvis, who knew Guy, painted a portrait of 
him; it is greatly to be regretted that Jarvis has left no record 
of his impressions of him, since in some respects, as in their 
eccentricities and intemperance, they were not unlike, 
Jarvis was an annual visitor to Baltimore at this period, and 
in 1808 was a householder with a studio here. At the Second 
Annual Exhibition at the Peale Museum, held in 1823, a 
portrait by Jarvis of “F. Guy, Esq. Landscape Painter,” 
owned by T. Morgan, was exhibited, and was thus criticized 
by John H. B. Latrobe, under his soubriquet, “An Old 
Brush,” in the Federal Gazette: “Here one artist has painted 
another;—not as successfully as he might have done—not 
sufficient relief—too flat—the background not good—the 
attitude good.” All trace of this painting has unfortunately 
been lost. 

John H. B. Latrobe, the well known Baltimore lawyer 
and litterateur of the last century, and himself an amateur 
painter of very considerable ability, contributed to the 
Baltimore newspapers, either anonymously, as in 1822, or 
as in 1823, under the soubriquet “An Old Brush,”’ a series of 
criticisms of the paintings exhibited at the First and Second 
Annual Exhibitions of Paintings held at the Peale Museum. 
Writing anonymously in the American for October 11, 1822, 
of four landscapes by Guy, who had died two years before, 
which were on exhibition but which cannot now be identified, 
Latrobe says of the “‘Landscape”’ (Catalogue No. 27), “Fine 
water—beautiful mist—false architectural perspective at the 
right—admirable foggy distance—a picture on the whole 
with some charming parts—some detestable ones in it. 
Would that our limits would permit us to speak of the artist 
with discrimination; but they will not, and we have only to 
lament that he is gone. He was one of the people of Balti- 
more.” Would that he had spoken of him at length! The 
other three paintings by Guy (Nos. 35, 68, and 154), La- 
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trobe dismissed each in turn with scant notice as, “painted 
with bad material”; “not presumptuous enough to pass 
judgment on this”; and “dull, faded, and hardly worth 
noticing.” Of the four landscapes shown at the 1823 exhibi- 
tion (Nos. 23, 42, 44, and 54), Latrobe, in his running 
criticisms in the Federal Gazette, during October , 1823, says 
of “Landscape” (No. 42)—“‘one of the best we have ever 
seen for this reason, the trees are less minced than usual and 
have not the impervious appearance which we generally see 
in the foliage of this artist”’; of the “Landscape” (No. 54), 
“as good and perhaps a little better than usual, Guy painted 
too much by the square yard”’; of the ““Landscape”’ (No. 23), 
“old, not good”’; and of the “Lake of Killarney” (No. 44), 
“one of Guy’s favorite subjects—we do not think that 
practice in drawing it has rendered him more perfect than 
usual.” Latrobe, usually a rather captious critic, here both 
praises and condemns. 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe, architect, engineer, and water 
colorist, the father of John H. B. Latrobe and a contem- 
porary of Guy, also had a good opinion of the latter as a 
landscape painter. This is shown in his correspondence with 
Guy, cited on page 252, when he sent an architect’s sketch of 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore that Guy was 
to incorporate in a landscape painting, which Archbishop 
John Carroll had ordered. 

William Dunlap in his History of the Arts of Design in the 
United States,* published in 1834, dismisses Guy, whom he 
had met in 1806 on a visit to Baltimore, with scant consider- 
ation: “He was originally a tailor of Baltimore. He attracted 
some attention by his attempts at landscape painting, and 
finally made it his profession and found employers. Robert 
Gilmor, Esq., of Baltimore in a letter to me says, ‘He began 


* William Dunlap, 4 History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, vol. 1, p. 321; vol. 2, pp. 292-3. 
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by copying my pictures and drawings, which are his best 
works. I have several of them. His blue he made of common 
coal-cinder’.”” Dunlap then continues, “‘Coal-cinder makes a 
blue-black, but is not sufficient for the blue of the painter, 
His style was crude and harsh, with little to recommend his 
efforts, which now would not be tolerated.” In passing it 
may be said, however, that if it was with coal cinder that he 
produced the contrasting blue sky and fleecy white clouds to 
be seen in certain of his landscapes now in the Maryland 
Historical Society, the effect is most pleasing. The old story 
that Guy was a tailor in Baltimore, repeated by Dunlap, and 
already shown not to be true, need not be further labored 
here. Nor does Gilmor in saying that he began his art studies 
by copying pictures and drawings refute Guy’s denial that 
he ever introduced such copies in his own landscapes. 

Still another contemporary estimate of Guy’s painting, 
which has been found, and that a most unfavorable one, is 
called to our attention by Guy himself in his indignant reply 
to the scathing criticism of his paintings, made by an 
anonymous critic in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser of 
Philadelphia, of the exhibition of pictures, already referred 
to, held in 1811 at the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
Guy says, and apparently with truth, that this writer ex- 
coriated all paintings not done by local artists, and that not- 
withstanding the unfair criticisms of him, he was the only 
landscape painter exhibiting, who had been able to sell 
the products of his brush at the exhibition. Unfortunately 
the writer has been unable to consult a file of Poulson’s 
newspaper. 

John Neal, the well known American newspaper editor, 
novelist, and discriminating art critic, writing anonymously 
of early nineteenth-century American Art in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of Edinburgh for October, 1824, (p. 419), declares 
that there are only three landscape painters of note—Shaw, 
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Guy, and Doughty. Criticizing these, he says of our painter, 
“Guy is middling; steals very judiciously ; almost always from 
the same source—Claude, in his water, sea mist, and vapour.” 

These contemporary criticisms are of considerable interest. 
Both Peale and Latrobe emphasize the unevenness of Guy’s 
work, which both felt at its best was very good, although 
much of it was bad. Peale points out that the earlier paint- 
ings, which were first outlined on transparent gauze stretched 
over a window-like opening in a tent, were painted with 
“perfect perspective accuracy,” and that four paintings 
thus produced, which he had seen on exhibition at the 
Fountain Inn (doubtless in 1803 or 1804), were “pictures of 
extraordinary merit”—teally high praise by a competent 
artist. We know that among these four paintings were some 
of the Baltimore views which have been preserved, and will 
be severally commented upon later. 

Nearly a century was now to pass before Guy was again 
to be brought, and now by a competent art critic, to the 
attention of those interested in the development of early 
American landscape painting. At the exhibiton, “A Century 
of American Landscape Painting 1800-1900,” held in New 
York in 1938, at the Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
two views by Guy of “Pennington Mills-Jones Falls, Balti- 
more” (Nos. IV, V), were shown. Lloyd Goodrich, the 
director of the Whitney Museum, reviewing in the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of the exhibition the history of Ameri- 
can landscape painting, has this to say of Guy: “Probably the 
first landscape painter in this country, in the sense of an 
artist who painted chiefly landscapes, was Francis Guy, an 
eccentric Englishman.” After briefly referring to Guy’s use 
of chalk tracings on transparent gauze to secure accuracy of 
outline, Goodrich continues with what seems to the writer 
to be a very fair appraisal of his work. “He specialized 
particularly in painting country estates around Baltimore, 
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probably commissioned by the gentry as other artists were 
commissioned to paint their portraits. His pictures featured 
the owner’s mansion, shown at some distance, surrounded by 
lawn and trees and fields, with the owner himself prome. 
nading with his family. Although somewhat naive, these 
works had a natural elegance, a preciseness and delicacy in 
the details, a liveliness in the little figures. Guy had the 
eighteenth-century conception of nature as a setting for the 
human being, and his masterpiece, the “Brooklyn Snow 
Scene,” in the Brooklyn Museum, is Bruegel-like in its 
crowding of townspeople engaged in all kinds of activities,” 
Whether or not the “Brooklyn Snow Scene’”’ is to be regarded 
as Guy’s masterpiece, the criticism as a whole is very fair. 

When one considers the very large number of paintings 
which Guy produced during a period of some twenty years, 
for we have a count of some three hundred and seventy-three 
listings, a surprisingly small portion of these, that can be 
definitely attributed to him, have been preserved. The 
writer, who has examined nearly all of the nineteen that are 
unquestionably by him and will be here described, has 
found only one signed painting (No. XVI), and none dated. 
A few of his earlier and better landscapes, however, which 
have either come down from old collections with a definite 
attribution to him by former owners, or by attribution nota- 
tions in old exhibition catalogues, make easy the recognition 
of other examples of his better work. His later and poorer 
paintings, which he seems to have “manufactured,” or 
“‘painted by the square yard,” to quote Peale and Latrobe, 
present a very different problem in attribution. 

When this study of Guy was first begun by the writer 
some fifteen years ago, his very existence as a Baltimore 
painter had been long forgotten. Nor did his New York 
painting, the “Tontine Coffee House” (No. I), nor his 
several summer and winter views of Brooklyn help very 
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much in identifying his better Baltimore landscapes. The 
key painting which first gave the clue to his stylistic pecu- 
liarities was the “View from Beech Hill” (No. VI), the 
home of Robert Gilmor, Sr., in what is now the Negro section 
of west Baltimore. This is a view to the southeast over the 
city and the Patapsco River towards the Chesapeake Bay. 
This painting, which has been long owned by the Maryland 
Historical Society, had been shown, at the Sixth Exhibition 
of the Society held in 1858, as by Guy. Contemporary news- 
paper advertisements, which have come to light, show it to 
have been painted by Guy about the year 1803. It is entirely 
typical of a considerable group of similar landscapes of this 
period which can now be definitely attributed to Guy. 
Although this key painting, “View from Beech Hill,” 
bears neither the name nor initials of the painter, in addition 
to Guy’s characteristic treatment of background, buildings, 
and trees, it does bear his sign-manual—the small paired 
human figures, in this case two young women in white 
Empire dresses, shown in the foreground. These characteris- 
tic paired figures, varying in height on the canvases from one 
to three inches depending upon their position in the painting, 
are to be seen as accessories in practically all the landscapes 
of his early Baltimore period. Usually two men or two 
women are to be found, or occasionally a pair with the sexes 
mixed; often more than two pairs are found, and, as in the 
case of the view of ‘“‘Washington’s Present Tomb,” Mount 
Vernon, five paired figures. The subjects are painted in 
characteristic Guy poses—the figures side by side, or in the 
case of men, the subjects may stand facing each other in 
animated conversation. ‘The women usually wear very 
similar large hats and white Empire dresses, the char- 
acteristic costume of the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the men, often rotund and Pickwickian in figure, in 
long coats and small-clothes, frequently wear beaver hats 
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and carry long canes. In the views of gentlemen’s country 
seats these figures represent the owners and their families or 
friends. These characteristic paired figures when present vir- 
tually sign Guy’s paintings of his earlier period. But whether 
he used them as accessories in his later, or wholesale pro- 
duction period, is not known. A “View of Hollingsworth’s 
Mill,” which may possibly be by Guy, does not show acces- 
sory figures. In the Brooklyn landscapes (Nos. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII), 1817-1820, the figures, when present, play an 
even more important part in the composition. The identity 
of many of the subjects in this painting is known. 

Among these characteristic Baltimore landscapes are 
seven paintings of gentlemen’s country seats. There are two 
views of “Mount Deposit” (or “Surrey’”?) (Nos. XI, XII), 
showing the owner, David Harris, with his friend and neigh- 
bor, Daniel Bowly. In the family of the latter old Baltimore 
worthy there has been handed down a small canvas, 734" x 
6”, showing the portraits of Harris and Bowly (No. XIII), 
which looks as if it had been cut out of a larger Guy canvas. 
This is obviously an enlargement (in reverse) of the figures 
of these same two old Baltimore merchants as seen in the 
landscapes of ““Mount Deposit” (“Surrey”) (Nos. XI, XII). 
It has a great deal of character and charm combined with 
not a little amusing caricature. 

Nor does .the attribution to Guy of some six Baltimore 
landscapes depend only upon the stylistic clue given by the 
“Beech Hill’’ painting. The recent discovery in the Balti- 
more newspapers of the 1803-1804 period of lists of Guy’s 
landscapes to be disposed of by raffle, or lottery, at the 
Fountain Inn, confirms beyond question the attribution to 
Guy of some six landscapes given to him by the writer on 
stylistic grounds alone, before these newspaper notices had 
come to light. Among these thus doubly attributed are: the 
view of “Washington’s Present Tomb” (No. VII), the 
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“Large View of Baltimore” (No. II) now in the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Baltimore “‘View from Beech Hill” (No. VI) 
in the Maryland Historical Society, the “View of the Balti- 
more Basin and Federal Hill” (No. III) owned by Mr. 
Riggin Buckler, and the two “Views of Jones’ Falls” (up 
and down stream) “from the Pennington Mills,” “Balti- 
more” (Nos. IV, V), now owned by the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. Three views of “Bolton” (Nos. VIII, [X, X), 
the home of George Grundy, which stood on the site of the 
present Fifth Regiment Armory, and two views of “Mount 
Deposit” (or “Surrey”) (Nos. XI, XII), the Harris-Sterett 
estate in northeast Baltimore, while naturally not men- 
tioned in any of the newspaper lists of paintings for raffle, as 
they were doubtlessly painted to order for Grundy and Harris, 
can be definitely attributed to Guy on stylistic grounds 
alone. The same is to be said of two views of the magnificent 
estate “Perry Hall,’’ passed down in the families of Harry 
Dorsey Gough and James Carroll, the former owners, in 
which not only paired human figures, but horses, cows, 
sheep, and dogs as well, are introduced in the foreground. 
Probably all of these twelve landscape paintings of the 
Baltimore period, painted with meticulous accuracy of 
detail, were doubtless executed by the window-transparency 
method of painting so interestingly described by Rem- 
brandt Peale as characteristic of Guy’s best work. Of the 
poor to bad pictures which Guy later turned out “‘wholesale” 
or by the “‘square yard,” the writer has nothing by which he 
can judge, for with one or two possible exceptions, not a 
single one of his paintings of this class which can be recog- 
nized by any of the stylistic peculiarities of his earlier period, 
have come under observation. One of these exceptions may be 
the view of “Hollingsworth’s Mill on Jones’s Falls,” a small 
muddy-looking painting, with the “impervious foliage,” said 
by Latrobe to be characteristic of his poorer work. The only 
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reason for attributing this painting to Guy, even tentatively, 
is that he lists in 1804 a painting with this title, to be sold 
by raffle. But one with the same title by William Groom. 
bridge appears in a list of paintings owned in 1823 by Robert 
Gilmor, so the problem of attribution becomes involved. 

If Stiles’ sketch of Guy’s Brooklyn career is to be taken at 
its face value, the only pictures that he painted after his 
removal there, the city in which he spent the last few years 
of his life, were the several Brooklyn views of the neighbor- 
hood at the intersection of Front and James streets, which 
exist in some four variations (Nos. XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX), 
This statement, however, must be taken with more than a 
grain of salt, for after his death his widow sold in 1824 
sixty-two paintings at auction. Certainly not all of these 
were productions of his earlier Baltimore period which he 
had taken with him to Brooklyn! 

The competent critic of British and Continental landscape 
painting, who has already been referred to in this paper, 
has been good enough to give the writer his impressions of 
Francis Guy as a painter, and thus summarizes his opinion 
of his work. “Of the four landscape painters, Guy was the 
least affected by European tradition. He belongs rather 
with such contemporary Americans as Ralph Earl and Alvan 
Fisher in that he portrays the scene before him for the most 
part without benefit of the conventions of the long es- 
tablished models. ‘The fact that he used transparencies 
upon which he traced the local topography automatically 
qualified the resultant painting as a more or less literal copy 
of nature. This practice may also explain the fuzzy charac- 
ter of his tree foliage. Yet one cannot escape the impression 
that his white clouds and blue skies (now in some of his 
paintings darkened by old varnish), and his peaceful evening 
effects of lighting and subdued tonalities, derive from the 
French handling of the Italian tradition. In certain in- 
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stances, such as his large “View of Baltimore from Chapel 
Hill” (No. II), one is reminded of the similarly extended 
panorama of Joseph Vernet’s “Toulon Harbor” in the 
Louvre. The two views of Baltimore looking up and down 
Jones Falls Vailey (Nos. IV and V), with their sentinel-like 
trees to right and left, find a more formal counterpart in the 
Elder Moreau’s view from the Park of St. Cloud, likewise in 
the Louvre. Perhaps there is no particular model for Guy’s 
winter view of Brooklyn (No. XVI), but one cannot avoid 
being reminded of winter scenes by the Dutch painters, 
particularly Beerstraten, who was also fond of showing 
strolling pairs of figures.” 


Existing Traced and Identified Paintings 
by Francis Guy 


NO. I TONTINE COFFEE HOUSE: WALL AND WATER 
STREETS, NEW YORK 


Description: This is a street scene, showing great activity. The 
three-storey stone and brick building to the left, on the northwest corner 
of Wall and Water streets, of which about one-half of the front elevation 
can be seen in this painting, is the Tontine Coffee House, erected in 
1792-1793 by five New York merchants who formed a group interested 
in the tontine form of life insurance; it remained standing until 1855. The 
small two-storey and dormer frame corner building, in the center at the 
northeast street corner, appears to be a furniture shop with furniture 
and trunks displayed on the brick walk and in the shop windows. At the 
extreme right, at the southeast street corner, there is visible the end of a 
three-storey brick building, the Merchants’ Coffee House, built in 1777. 
The active street scene shows innumerable figures of men and women 
crowding sidewalks, porches, and balconies. Horse-drawn drays, barrels, 
bales, ropes, and other merchandise fill the streets. Many of the fifty or 
more human figures in the picture are grouped in pairs, as is characteristic 
of Guy’s later paintings. The women are dressed in long skirts, usually in 
white with the high waists of the period, and wear white hats. The men 
wear long coats and rather low-crowned wide-brimmed beaver hats, and 
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generally light jabots, waistcoats and breeches. Many of them cary 
canes. Over the Tontine Coffee House floats an American flag in which 
only ten stars can be counted. 

MeEpium anp Size: Oil, canvas 43” x 65”. 

Date: According to Stiles History of Brooklyn, this painting was 
finished after Guy had left New York for Philadelphia, which was about 
1797-1798. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRroveNANCcE: New York Historical Society, New 
York City. This painting was acquired in 1907 from Miss Margaret A, 
Ingram, who states that the picture was originally the property of her 
grandfather, John Salmon, and was finished in 1797. 

AtrrisuTion: Stiles in his History of Brooklyn, apparently quoting 
from the Guy manuscript autobiography, speaking of his Philadelphia 
period, circa 1797, quotes “Here he painted a picture of the Tontine 
Coffee House, New York, which won the admiration of President John 
Adams and others, none of whom, however, purchased it; and it was 
finally disposed of by raffle which yielded barely sufficient to pay for 
paints and canvas.” Its history between the raffle and its acquisition by 
Salmon has not been learned. There can be no question about the attri- 
bution of this painting to Guy. The figures, most of which are paired in 
characteristic Guy style, alone would “sign” the painting were its history 
not known. The women’s costume also date it. 

Exursitions: New York Historical Society. 

Repropuctions: I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan 
Island, vol. 1, plate 69; Frank Monaghan and Marvin Lowenthal, This 
was New York in 1789, plate facing p. 69. 

Engraved 1910 by W. M. Aikmen for the Society of Iconophiles: “The 
Tontine Coffee House, Wall and Water Streets, about 1797.” 


NO. II LARGE VIEW OF BALTIMORE FROM CHAPEL 
HILL—1803 


Description: This very large landscape painting, over seven feet in 
length, is a view of Baltimore from the northeast, probably as seen from 
the western slope of the Jones’ Falls Valley just to the east of what is 
now the intersection of Pleasant and Charles streets, known about 1800 
as “Chapel Hill,” looking over the city lying to the west and to the south 
towards the Patapsco River and beyond. Various buildings of the 1800- 
1804 period can be recognized. Just to the right of center is old St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church at the northeast corner of Charles and Lexington 
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streets, with its detached bell tower; to the left of the church is the old 
Court House, which straddled the bed of Calvert Street, between Fayette 
and Lexington streets, with its cupola or tower; a little further to the left 
the First Presbyterian (““Two-Steepled”) Church at the northwest 
corner of Fayette and North streets. The large building to the extreme 
right is doubtless old St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church and rectory, 
which then stood to the north of Saratoga Street, between Charles and 
Liberty streets. In the foreground there is a large tree; under it a laborer 
is cutting turf and loading it in a wheelbarrow, and cows graze on the 
nearby slope. On the road to the left are to be seen a covered wagon 
drawn by five horses and a one-horse gig. There are two typical Guy 
paired figures to be seen. In the central foreground is a gentleman in light 
breeches and vest, long dark coat and beaver hat, and with him a woman 
in white Empire dress and hat; to the left and in the far distance is 
another pair—two women in white dresses and hats. On the harbor in the 
background are numerous ships and sailboats. Almost all of the houses 
appear to be red brick with slate-colored roofs, with the chief exceptions 
as follows: in the left foreground, partly hidden by the hills, is a putty- 
colored octagonal building with white trim, and near the center of the 
picture a small log cabin, and in the extreme right foreground a red brick 
house with a white clapboard wing. The light masses in the foreground 
are the raw earth sides of a deep ravine which cuts into the hill, with the 
figures of a man and woman standing at the edge. 

MepiuM AND Size: Oil, canvas 45” x 90”. 

DaTE: c. 1803. 

OwNERSHIP AND PrRovENANCE: Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New 
York. This painting of Baltimore, c. 1802-1803, passed down in the fam- 
ily of George Dobbin, one of the publishers of the Baltimore American 
in the early part of the last century, to his descendant George Dobbin 
Brown of Baltimore, from whom it passed about 1941 to the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

AtrrisuTion: This painting was attributed by the former owner, Mr. 
George Dobbin Brown, to Charles Willson Peale, which attribution is of 
course ridiculous. The writer has never seen a more typical Guy land- 
scape, both in style and coloring; and it is also “signed” with Guy’s char- 
acteristic paired figures. This painting is doubtless one of the six oil 
paintings advertised by Francis Guy in the Federal Gazette for July 29, 
1803, as on exhibition at Bryden’s Coffee House (Fountain Inn), which 
were later disposed of by lottery. See page 297. 
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Exuisitions: Maryland in the American Tradition: Baltimore 
Museum of Art, October-November 1938. 

Brooklyn Museum. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph (before 


restoration). 
Brooklyn Museum photograph (after restoration). 


NO. III VIEW OF BALTIMORE: THE BASIN AND 
FEDERAL HILL FROM THE BRICKYARDS—1803. 


Description: A view of the Basin, or inner harbor, of Baltimore, 
taken from the foot of Federal Hill at the brick-yards, with Old Town 
and Fells Point in the distance. Federal Hill is on the right with its high 
precipitous dark golden brown slopes, cut here and there by red clay 
gullies, and with red clay flats below extending to the water’s edge. On 
the summit of the hill is a house with a group of cedars nearby; and to 
the left the maritime “Observatory” from which watchers sighted in- 
coming ships, and nearby four flagpoles displaying ship-owners’ pennants. 
At the foot of the hill to the left is a frame building with a tall brick 
chimney, possibly used in connection with brickmaking, and to the right 
at the base of the hill a red brick house and a fence. In the left center 
there is a wharf with two warehouses on it and two ships anchored near- 
by. In the foreground is another wharf with pilings, and lying on it an 
anchor and two cannon. In the gray-blue water of the basin, which 
reflects the various buildings, is to be seen to the right the skeleton of an 
old wreck, and to the left a scow with two water-men in it. In the dis- 
tance looking down the harbor is to be seen east Baltimore, or Old Town, 
and in the further distance Fells Point, then the shipping center of Balti- 
more. The prevailing colors of the painting are the dark golden brown 
slopes of the hill, cut here and there with red clay gullies, and the red 
clay flats at the foot of the hill, and the red brick house; the warehouses, 
ships, and distant buildings of the city are painted in grays of varying 
tones; the sky is pale blue with light fleecy clouds above. In this painting 
are to be seen four typical groups of Guy paired figures; at the top of the 
hill to the left are the small silhouettes of two gentlemen wearing dark 
hats and coats and light breeches and waistcoats; and just back of them 
the paired figures of two ladies; a third group of small paired figures, two 
gentlemen standing side by side on the wharf between a ship and a ware- 
house; and the two less characteristic figures of watermen in the scow. 
Much of the Federal Hill neighborhood was at this time owned by 
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Christopher Hughes, Sr. (1744-1823), the noted Baltimore silversmith, 
who at this period operated extensive brickyards there. 

Examination of the canvas indicates that a portion of it has been cut 
off along the left border. 

MepiuM AND Size: Oil, canvas 245” x 295”. 

DaTE: 1803. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, Mr. Riggin Buckler, of Balti- 
more. The provenance of this view of Baltimore seems to be: William 
Buckler (1763-1835), a prominent Baltimore shipping merchant; to his 
son, Dr. Thomas Buckler; to his son, William H. Buckler, who gave it to 
his first cousin, Riggin Buckler, the present owner. It seems certain from 
the layout that this is one of the six landscapes which Guy advertised in 
the Federal Gazette for July 29, 1803, to be disposed of by lottery at the 
Bryden’s Fountain Inn, and which is described in this newspaper as “A 
Large View of the Basin and Federal Hill from the Brickyards.” See p. 242. 

AtrrisuTion: There is no tradition in the owner’s family as to the 
painter of this view. The writer is certain that in style and coloring this 
is a typical Guy painting; moreover it is “signed” with several character- 
istic Guy paired figures. See note under Provenance showing that this is 
doubtless one of the paintings disposed of by Guy in 1803 by lottery. 

Repropuctions: Owner’s photograph. 


NO. IV PENNINGTON MILLS, JONES’ FALLS VALLEY, 
BALTIMORE—1804; VIEW UP STREAM 


Description: Landscape view of Jones’ Falls Valley looking up the 
winding gray-blue stream from a point near what is now the intersection 
of Eager Street and the Fallsway, in the heart of Baltimore. The wind- 
ing falls (now a covered sewer) with its mill dam and with roads on both 
banks, nearly bisects the view. The large pale pink (brick?) Hanson- 
Pennington flour mill is on the left bank. Standing by the mill is a five- 
horse farm wagon loaded with flour barrels, and nearby typical Guy 
paired figures—a girl, apparently a milkmaid, in white hat, bodice, and 
stockings, and black skirt, carrying a pail, talking to a workman in light 
clothes and leather apron with his left hand on a flour barrel. In the fore- 
ground are a number of flour barrels, bundles of long poles, and a cow 
standing on the bank of the falls. On the right bank in the background 
is a white building, doubtless the John Taggart house, encircled by white 
picket fences; and in the foreground, a small gray stone mill with its mill 
race and wheel, and grouped with it two small gray stone buildings. 
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Large trees with dull green and russet foliage are in the foreground on 
both sides of the falls. In the distant background are a few houses and 
trees. In the right foreground the single figure of a man is seen crossing 
the footbridge over the falls and nearby a laborer carrying a load on his 
back. In the right near background is a typical Guy pair—two women ip 
white hats and dresses walking on the road leading up stream. The sky 
is pale blue, thinly veiled with white clouds, becoming very dark above, 
This is a companion landscape of No. V, the view looking down stream, 

MeEpivum Anp Size: Oil, canvas 2614” x 3134”. 

DarTE: 1804. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Peabody Institute, Baltimore. This 
and its companion landscape (No. V) descended from Josias Pennington 
(1731-1810), the owner of the Hanson-Pennington Mills, who about 
this time also acquired the John Taggart Mills; to his grandson, the late 
William Pennington of Baltimore, who left them by will to his nephew, 
Josias Pennington of Baltimore, from whom they passed to his son, Hall 
Pleasants Pennington of Baltimore and New York, who dying in April, 
1942, bequeathed them to the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

This is certainly one of the fourteen oil paintings advertised by 
Francis Guy in the Federal Gazette for May 22, 1804, to be “disposed of by 
subscription” (lottery) at Bryden’s Fountain Inn, and which is described 
in the notice as “one [view] of Mr. Taggert’s House and Mr. Penning- 
ton’s Mills from the new bridge.” The companion painting (No. V) was 
advertised at the same time. These are among the best paintings by 
Guy. 

Atrrisutions: One of the recent owners, the late Josias Pennington, 
did not know by whom this and its companion view (No. V) of the 
Pennington Mills were painted. The writer is certain that in style and 
coloring it is a typical Guy painting; it is “signed” with several char- 
acteristic paired figures. See note under Provenance showing that this 
painting was offered for sale by Guy in 1804. 

Exutsitions: This and its companion painting were exhibited under 
the title “Old Baltimore” (No. 4) and “Old Baltimore” (No. 5) as by 
Francis Guy, at the “A Century of American Landscape Painting, 1800- 
1900,” held in the year 1938 at the Whitney Museum of Art, New York. 

Repropuctions: Green Mouniain Cemetery—One Hundredth Annt- 
versary—18 38-1938 (Baltimore, 1938 ), pp. 84, 85. 

Frick Art Reference Library photograph (before restoration), No. 
3298. Walters Art Gallery photograph (after restoration). 
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NO. V PENNINGTON MILLS, JONES’ FALLS VALLEY, 
BALTIMORE—1804; VIEW DOWN STREAM 


Description: Landscape view of Jones’ Falls Valley, looking down 
stream, as seen from a point a little further up the valley than is shown 
in the companion painting (No. IV), apparently near the intersection of 
what is now the Fallsway and Preston Street. The curving blue stream, 
now a covered sewer, divides the painting into two parts and there are 
roads on both banks. In the brownish-green foreground there are two 
large dull-green trees to the right and smaller trees on the left bank. In 
the right foreground is the mill race supplying the Pennington flour mill 
on the right bank, and beyond it a light stone building, doubtless the 
Josias Pennington house. On the hill on the left bank is the gray stone 
John Taggart house and below it the Taggart mill. On the road along the 
left bank is a covered wagon drawn by five horses, and cows graze on the 
slope above the road. On the right bank are three typical Guy paired 
groups—a man, possibly Pennington, the mill owner, dressed in light 
breeches, waistcoat, and coat, wearing a wide-brimmed beaver hat, 
watches a laborer at work; on a narrow footbridge over the mill race, 
single file, in typical Guy costumes, are two women crossing the race; 
and in the background two women in white dresses and hats, walking 
side by side along the mill race path. In the foreground at the center 
is to be seen a woman on horseback. In the background to the right is 
a dull green wooded hill and to the left, down the valley of the falls are 
to be seen the distant spires of city buildings. The blue sky is in part 
veiled with white clouds. This is a companion landscape of No. IV, 
looking up stream. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 2514” x 3134”. 

Date: 1804. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Peabody Institute, Baltimore. This, 
and its companion landscape (No. IV), descended from Josias Penning- 
ton (1731-1810), the owner of the Hanson-Pennington Mills, who about 
this time also acquired the John Taggart Mills; to his grandson, the late 
William Pennington of Baltimore, who left them by will to his nephew, 
Josias Pennington of Baltimore, from whom they passed to his son, Hall 
Pleasants Pennington of Baltimore and New York, who, dying in April, 
1942, bequeathed them to the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

This is certainly one of the fourteen oil paintings advertised by 
Francis Guy in the Federal Gazette for May 22, 1804, to be “disposed of 
by subscription” (lottery) at Bryden’s Fountain Inn, and described in 
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the notice as “view down the Falls, under Mr. Pennington’s footbridge.” 
The companion painting (No. IV) was advertised at the same time. These 
are about the best paintings by Guy. 

Atrrisutions: One of the recent owners, the late Josias Pennin 
did not know by whom this and its companion view (No. IV) of the 
Pennington mills were painted. The writer is certain that in style and 
coloring it is a typical Guy painting; it is “signed” with several charac. 
teristic Guy paired figures. See note under Provenance showing that this 
painting was offered for sale by Guy in 1804. 

Exuisitions: This and its companion painting were exhibited under 
the title “Old Baltimore” (No. 4) and “Old Baltimore” (No. 5) as by 
Francis Guy, at the “A Century of American Landscape Painting, 1800- 
1900,” held in the year 1938 at the Whitney Museum of Art, New York. 

Repropuctions: Green Mount Cemetery—One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary—18 38-1938, pp. 84, 85. 

Frick Art Reference Library photograph (before restoration), No. 3297. 

Walters Art Gallery photograph (after restoration). 


NO. VI VIEW OF BALTIMORE FROM BEECH HILL— 
1804: THE ESTATE OF ROBERT GILMOR, SR. 


Description: Landscape view from “Beech Hill,” Baltimore, the 
home of Robert Gilmor, Sr. (1748-1822), father of the art collector of this 
name, whose house stood on what is now the city block bounded by 
Fulton Avenue, and Saratoga, Mount, and Mulberry streets; with a view 
to the southeastward over Baltimore City and the harbor, with the 
Patapsco River and the Chesapeake Bay in the distance. It is uncertain 
whether or not the house shown in light stucco to the right is the “Beech 
Hill” house itself. In the foreground are a number of large forest trees, 
and to the left a meadow with cows grazing. On the road cut off from the 
grounds by a post and (four) rail fence, is a closed carriage drawn by two 
horses in tandem, with the driver on the rear horse; and in the distance is 
to be seen a typical Guy pair—two women in white Empire dresses and 
hats. In the right foreground under the forest trees is another Guy 
pair—two women standing side by side, one in a white Empire dress 
with a white hat and veil, and the other in a dark red Empire dress and 
light hat. The reflected sunlight on the distant milky white harbor and 
river, upon which are many boats under full sail, is striking. The fields 
and the foliage of the trees are brownish-green in color. The sky is blue 
with fleecy white clouds. 
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Meprium anp Size: Oil, canvas 30%” x 48%”. 

DaTE: i804. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: The owner, the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. This view of Baltimore from Beech Hill 
was exhibited at the Sixth Exhibition of the Maryland Historical Society, 
held in 1858, as by F. Guy. It was then owned by “Mr. Kimmel.” It was 
deposited in the Historical Society, November, 1850, by Anthony Kim- 
mel of Linganore, Frederick County, who acquired it when it was 

ainted. Since that time it has remained in the possession of the Mary- 
land Historical Society. This is unquestionably the same painting which 
was exhibited at the Fountain Inn by Guy in May, 1804, as a “view of the 
Bay from near Mr. Gilmor’s,” one of the paintings which was disposed 
of by lottery on October 23, 1804. See p. 245. 

AtrrisuTions: This is a typical Guy landscape with his characteristic 
paired figures in the foreground. The distant view of the Chesapeake 
Bay identifies it without question as the painting disposed of “by 
raffle” by Guy in 1804. 

Exuisitions: Maryland Historical Society. Exhibition of Early 
Baltimore Views, October 1938—April 1939. Municipal (Peale) Museum, 


Baltimore. 
Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph, No. 19700. 


NO. VII WASHINGTON’S PRESENT TOMB, 
MOUNT VERNON—1804 


Description: This landscape is a view of Washington’s tomb, Mount 
Vernon, and its surroundings, as it appeared in 1804. The Potomac 
River is in the left background. The entrance to the vault, which is on 
the slope of the embankment, is overhung with the dense foliage of large 
forest trees. Overhanging the river on the left is a weeping willow, and 
on the brilliantly sunlit water are two sailboats and a rowboat. The 
entrance to the vault itself is flanked by two heavy red brick columns 
surmounted by a semicircular brick pediment. The bases and the capi- 
tals of the columns seem to be separated from the columns themselves 
by narrow courses of light stone or brick, as are the capitals from the 
semicircular pediment which they support. The opening of the vault is 
protected by a wooden grill door. In the foreground are several typical 
Guy paired figures which are quite charming. To the right of the vault 
entrance stand side by side two girls in long white Empire dresses and 
large white hats; nearby is an older woman, apparently a nurse, in black, 
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with a white cap and collar, leading by the hand a little girl in white; 
in front of the tomb stand in earnest conversation two middle-aged 
gentlemen, hands resting on long canes—one dressed in boots, small 
clothes, a long military coat trimmed with gold lace, and wearing a gold 
trimmed cocked hat, the other in dark breeches and coat, wearing a dark 
cocked hat; to the left is a girl in a white Empire dress and hat, holding a 
parasol, walking with a man companion; on the bank of the river are 
three figures, a woman and two men, and a dog. Over the river is to be 
seen blue sky and banks of fleecy white clouds, with the reflected rosy 
colors of the sunset upon clouds and water to the extreme left. There are 
flowers in bloom in the near foreground. The foliage of the trees is of a 
brownish-green color. 
MeEp1um anp Size: Oil, canvas 25” x 40”. 


DaTE: 1804. 
OwNneERSHIP AND Provenance: Owner, Maryland Historical Society, 


Baltimore. The records of the Society do not seem to disclose when this 
painting passed into its possession, but it has been there for a great many 
years. 

Atrrisutions: There is no data in the possession of the Maryland 
Historical Society which shows by whom this landscape was painted, 
The writer is certain that from its style and coloring it is a typical Guy 
painting; it is “signed” with several typical Guy paired figures. Confirma- 
tory of this attribution is the fact that Guy in May, 1804, advertised for 
the disposal at lottery of twelve landscapes, then on exhibition at the 
Fountain Inn, among them “Two views of Mount Vernon,” and one of 
“gen. Washington’s present Tomb.” It seems certain that this last paint- 
ing which was exhibited in May, 1804, and disposed of by lottery on 
May 23, 1804, is the painting now recorded. See p. 297. 

Exuisitions: Maryland Historical Society. 

Repropuctions: Maryland Historical Society photograph. 


NO. VIII “BOLTON”—BALTIMORE, c 1805: THE ESTATE 
OF GEORGE GRUNDY 
Front view from the north. 

Description: A front view (oval in spandrels) from the north, of 
“Bolton,” Baltimore, the estate of George Grundy (1755-1825). The 
country is rolling and wooded. In the foreground to the right a post and 
rail fence cuts off “Bolton” from the public road. Tall cedars, or Lom- 
bardy poplars, form a continuous fence row. The large two-storey man- 
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sion, with its ample grounds and woodland backgrounds, is enclosed in a 
series of ornamental white picket fences with two elaborate gateways. 
The house itself, seven windows in width, has a central bay (three win- 
dows in width) surmounted by a pediment, and a small porticoed en- 
trance. To the right of the house is the domed roof of a summer house. 
In the background to the right is a distant view of the city buildings and 
in the background to the left villas and farmhouses. In the road in the 
right foreground under a large forest tree, stand, in conversation, typical 
Guy paired figures—two women in white Empire dresses and hats and 
with them a small white dog. The house, owned by George Grundy 
(1755-1825), the wealthy Baltimore shipping merchant, stood in the 
bed of Bolton Street, the site now occupied by the Fifth Regiment 
Armory. 

Mepium AND Size: Oil, canvas c. 24” x 34”. 

Date: 1800-1805. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Mr. Clapham Murray, Jr., Baltimore. 
This painting and the companion landscape (No. X) have come down 
by direct descent from George Grundy, the former owner, to his great 
grandson, Mr. Murray. 

AtrrisuTions: The owner has no knowledge as to who painted these 
landscapes. The writer is certain that in style and coloring they are both 
typical Guy landscapes; both are “signed” with characteristic paired 
figures. A third view of “Bolton,” owned by the Maryland Historical 
Society, is also a typical Guy landscape (No. IX). 

Exuisitions: Exhibition of Early Baltimore Views, October 1938— 
April 1939. Municipal (Peale) Museum, Baltimore. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph, No. 3217. 


NO. IX “BOLTON”—BALTIMORE c. 1805: THE ESTATE OF 
GEORGE GRUNDY 


Near rear view from the south. 

Description: A near view (oval) of “Bolton,” Baltimore, the estate 
of George Grundy (1755-1825), a wealthy shipping merchant and 
builder of “Bolton,” showing the rear view of the house as seen from the 
south. The park-like grounds in the foreground are extensive, and are 
enclosed by a series of post and rail fences and elaborate white picket 
fences. In the center of the background, which is planted with small 
trees, is the large two-storey gray mansion house with a width of seven 
windows on each floor and a central wide bay two storeys high and three 
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windows in width, and surmounted by a balustrade at the roof line. 
There is in the distance to the left a large mansion, possibly that on the 
Gibson estate, “Rose Hill,” at the intersection of what is now Eutaw 
Place and Lanvale Street. The grounds in the foreground are planted 
with cedars or Lombardy poplars. In the near foreground to the right, 
under a large forest tree, stand typical paired Guy figures, doubtless 
Mr. and Mrs. Grundy, the master and mistress of ““Bolton” —the woman 
in a white Empire dress and white hat, the man in light breeches and vest 
with dark coat, pointing with his cane at a child and young girl in white 
nearby. In the more remote background are two other typical paired 
Guy figures—women in white dresses and hats, the more distant pair 
walking under a raised parasol. In the right foreground is to be seen a 
small house, doubtless the gardener’s, and near it a group of cold-frames, 
Dark green trees. Pale blue sky with light clouds. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 23%” x 32”. 

Date: 1800-1805. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. This painting was presented, September 30, 1902, to the 
Society by the late W. E. Alcock, whose wife was a direct descendant of 
George Grundy, the builder of “Bolton.” 

Atrrisutions: The Maryland Historical Society has no data as to the 
painter of this view of “Bolton.” The writer is certain, however, that in 
style and coloring it is a typical Guy landscape; it is “signed” by three 
characteristic paired Guy figures. Two other paintings of “Bolton” 
(Nos. VIII and X) by Guy are owned by Mr. Clapham Murray, Jr. of 
Baltimore. 

Exuisitions: Maryland Historical Society. Exhibition of Early 
Baltimore Views, October 1938—April 1939. Municipal (Peale) Mu- 


seum, Baltimore. 
Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph, No. 19690. 


NO. X “BOLTON”—BALTIMORE c. 1805: THE ESTATE OF 
GEORGE GRUNDY 


Distant rear view from the south. 


Description: A distant landscape (oval in spandrels) view of “Bol- 
ton,” Baltimore, the estate of George Grundy (1755-1825), as seen 
from the north, with the mansion on the slope of a hill in the extreme 
background. This is a similar, but more distant view of “Bolton,” to 
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that seen in No. VIII, but embraces a more extensive countryside, with 
fields, lawns, and woodland on either side and in the foreground. This 
view of the house, brick stuccoed or painted in a light color, shows it to 
be two storeys in height and seven windows in width, with a central 
bay (three windows wide) surmounted at the roof line with a balustrade. 
In addition to the mansion itself, the gardener’s house, and the white 
picket fencing as seen in the nearer view from the south, we have here 
the “Bolton” barns and stables to the right; and in the background to 
the left numerous distant villas and houses of Baltimore’s northern 
suburbs. In the foreground, moving over the long public road extending 
across the painting, and half-buried in a cloud of dust, is to be seen a 
loaded five-horse farm wagon, the driver riding the rear left horse. Four 
large trees, one dead, are in the foreground. The road is cut off from 
“Bolton” by a post and (four) rail fence, with trees bordering the road 
to the right. None of the distant small Guy figures, as seen in other 
similar paintings by him, are shown in this, but in the extreme foreground 
to the right are four larger characteristic Guy figures arranged in two 
pairs and engaged in conversation, each couple under a large parasol. 
One of these two paired groups doubtless depicts Mr. and Mrs. Grundy, 
the master and mistress of “Bolton,” he in light breeches and vest with 
dark coat and beaver hat, holding the parasol over his wife, she in a dark 
Empire dress and bonnet. They are talking to two ladies, neighbors who 
have stopped for a chat—one in a white Empire dress and hat and hold- 
ing a parasol, the other in a dark dress and bonnet. Predominant colors, 
dull browns and dark greens. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 24” x 34”. 

Date: 1800-1805. 

OWNERSHIP AND ProveNnaANcE: Mr. Clapham Murray, Jr., Baltimore. 
This painting and its companion landscape (No. VIII) have come down 
by direct descent from George Grundy, the former owner, to his great 
grandson, the present owner. 

Atrrisutions: The owner has no knowledge as to who painted these 
companion landscapes. The writer is certain that in style and coloring 
they are both typical Guy paintings; both are “signed” with the char- 
acteristic paired figures. A third view of “Bolton” (No. IX), owned by 
the Maryland Historical Society, is also a typical Guy landscape. 

Exursitions: Exhibition of Early Baltimore Views October 1938— 
April 1939. Municipal (Peale) Museum, Baltimore. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph, No. 3278. 
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NO. XI “MOUNT DESPOSIT” (“SURREY”) BALTIMORE ¢, 1805 
DAVID HARRIS-JOSEPH STERETT ESTATE 


Front view from the south. 


Description: Landscape view from the south of “Mount Deposit” 
(“Surrey”) in east Baltimore, located to the northwest of what is now 
the intersection of Erdman Avenue and Mason Street (Dungan’s Lane), 
The house, as seen from the front against a wooded background, stands 
above terraced gardens (still in existence), sloping down to a meadow and 
to a small stream, and is enclosed in white picket fences; to the right of the 
house are outbuildings, doubtless barns and stables. To the left in the 
background four small buildings or cabins, one perhaps a spring house, 
are to be seen. The house itself, two storeys high with dormers, and five 
windows in width, has an entrance portico surmounted by a pediment at 
the roof line. A road, enclosed on both sides by post and (four) rail 
fences, runs from the lower left of the painting transversely to the right 
of the house, and on it is to be seen a carriage drawn by two horses. In 
the center foreground are three rather large trees, and standing near one 
of these are the paired Pickwickian figures of two rotund gentlemen in 
typical Guy costumes and pose. They stand conversing, facing the 
observer, and are dressed in pale buff breeches, boots and dark coats, with 
one in a light, the other in a dark waistcoat. Both wear dark beaver hats 
and carry long canes. Tradition asserts that one of these worthies, the 
figure to the left, is David Harris (c. 1752-1809), a wealthy Baltimore 
shipping merchant and Cashier of the Office of Discount and Deposit, 
who built c. 1792 the house to be seen in the painting, and who named 
it for his bank. The other figure to the right is believed to be Daniel 
Bowly (1745-1807), also a prominent merchant, Harris’ neighbor and 
crony. There is also a small canvas by Guy, perhaps cut from a large land- 
scape painting, which shows these two worthies painted in reverse and 
enlarged as compared with the way they are shown in this painting. After 
Harris’ death, his son-in-law, General Joseph Sterett, changed the name 
of the estate from “Mount Deposit” to “Surrey.” The house was burned 
to the ground about 1827, and a smaller house was then built which now 
occupies the site. This painting is in very bad condition, and sadly in 
need of restoration. The colors of the foliage and meadows is a dull 
brownish green. The sky is a pale blue with clouds. 

MeEpiuM anp Size: Oil, canvas c. 31” x 51”. 

DarTE: c. 1800-1805. 

OwNERSHIP AND Provenance: The owner, Mr. H. Cavendish Darrell, 
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Baltimore, Maryland, is a direct descent of David Harris and General 
Joseph Sterett. This painting passed from David Harris (c. 1752-1809), 
the builder of “Mount Deposit,” to his daughter, Molly Harris (1782- 
1838), who married General Joseph Sterett; then to her daughter, Mary 
Sterett (Mrs. Charles H. Winder); to her daughter, Josephine Sterett 
Winder (Mrs. Stewart Darrell); to her son, H. Cavendish Darrell, the 
owner. 

Arrrisution: The owner does not know who painted this landscape- 
The writer feels that it is a typical example of Guy’s work both in the 
general style and details. The paired figures of the owner, David Harris, 
and of his friend and neighbor, Daniel Bowly, “sign” the painting. Apart 
from this, however, the view of “Mount Deposit” from the north, with 
similar paired figures of Harris and Bowly, owned by the Maryland 
Historical Society, (No. XII) deposited by Sterett with the Maryland 
Historical Society nearly a century ago and attributed by him to Guy, 
makes the attribution absolutely certain. 

Exuisitions: Exhibition of Early Baltimore Views, October 1938— 
April 1939. Municipal (Peale) Museum, Baltimore. 


Repropuctions: Author’s photograph. 


NO. XII “MOUNT DEPOSIT” (“SURREY”) BALTIMORE 
c 1805: DAVID HARRIS-JOSEPH STERETT ESTATE 


Rear view from the north. 


Description: Landscape view, from the north, of “Mount Deposit” 
(“Surrey’’) in northeast Baltimore near what is now the intersection of 
Erdman Avenue and Mason Street (Dungan’s Lane). The house, here 
seen from the back, is white in color, two storeys high with dormers, and 
five windows in width; there is a two-storey porch the full width of the 
house and extending to the roof line, with steps leading from the ground 
to its second floor. White picket fences surround the house and grounds. 
Just to the right of the house is a stable, and to the extreme right of the 
painting stands a large neighboring unidentified mansion on a hill. To 
the left in the distant background is a view over the city, probably that 
portion then known as Fell’s Point, which was the shipping section. In 
the nearer background to the extreme left is a large unidentified house. 
In the foreground, separated from the house and grounds by post and 
(four) rail fences, are a number of large and medium sized trees, two out- 
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buildings to the left of the house, and to its right what appears to be a 
stable. In the foreground in the meadow where cows are grazing, stand 
two typical Guy paired figures; the nearest pair are two rather rotund 
gentlemen, surveying the scene with hands in pockets, the one to the 
right, the taller of the two, dressed in light buff breeches and white waist. 
coat, with dark coat and black beaver hat, the figure to the left similarly 
dressed except the breeches are light gray. These Pickwickian figures are 
believed to represent the owner, David Harris, and his friend and neigh- 
bor, Daniel Bowly. Back of them is another pair—two ladies in Empire 
costume, one in white dress and hat, the other in dark dress and light 
hat. The colors of foliage and meadows are dull green. The sky is blue 
with fleecy white clouds, in places rosy and yellow. 


Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 31” x 51”. 


DarTE: c. 1800-1805. 

OWNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Owner, the Maryland Historical Soci- 
ety, Baltimore, Maryland. This painting was exhibited in 1853 by Joseph 
Sterett, Jr., at the Fifth Exhibition of Paintings held at the Maryland 
Historical Society as a “View of Mr. Sterett’s Country Residence by 
Guy.” This Joseph Sterett, Jr., was the son of General Joseph Sterett, the 
former owner of “Mount Deposit” (“Surrey”), who married Molly 
Harris, the daughter of David Harris (c. 1752-1809), its builder. It was 
General Sterett who changed the name of the estate to “Surrey.” The 
place passed out of the possession of the Sterett family in the twenties, 
and was burned to the ground about 1827. 


Atrrisution: As stated above, this painting was exhibited in 1853 
at the Maryland Historical Society as by Guy. It is therefore one of the 
key paintings which enables us to identify the works of this artist. The 
paired figures of the owner, David Harris (c. 1752-1809), and of his 
friend and neighbor, Daniel Bowly (1745-1807), which virtually “sign” 
these paintings, should be especially noticed. The paired figures of Harris 
and Bowly, considerably enlarged, as seen in a small painting now 
owned by the Maryland Historical Society (No. XIII), have apparently 
at some time been cut out of a larger canvas, and are also a typical 
Guy paired group. 

Exuisitions: Maryland Historical Society. Exhibition of Early 
Baltimore Views, October 1938—April 1939, Municipal (Peale) Museum, 
Baltimore. 


Repropuctions: Maryland Historical Society photograph. 
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NO. XIII 
1. DANIEL BOWLY (1745-1807) 
(figure to the left) 
2. DAVID HARRIS (c. 1752-1809) 
(figure to the right) 


Part of larger canvas c. 1805. 


Supjects: 1. Daniel Bowly of “Furley Hall,” northeast Baltimore. 
He died November 12, 1807. He was a prominent, wealthy, and public 
spirited citizen of Baltimore; a member of the Baltimore County Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Observation, 1775; one of the Commissioners of 
Baltimore Town, 1771-1778; Warden of the Port of Baltimore; ensign in 
Sterett’s Company of Independent Militia in the Revolution; and State 
Senator, 1786, 1789, 1791. He was the builder of “Furley Hall.” He 
married Ann Stewart (1759-1793) and left numerous descendants. 

2. David Harris (c. 1752—-Nov. 16, 1809). Of “Mount Deposit,” 
northeast Baltimore. He was the son of John Harris, the founder of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. David Harris settled in Baltimore c. 1775, 
and joined Washington’s army before Boston in 1776. He spent much 
time in Paris in the eighties. He was a prominent and wealthy Baltimore 
merchant and Cashier of the Office of Discount and Deposit, Baltimore. 
He married first, Sarah Crockett (d. 1785), and secondly, in 1788, 
Frances Holton Chase (1745-1815). Molly Harris, a daughter by his first 
wife, who married General Joseph Sterett, inherited “Mount Deposit.” 

Description: It seems most probable to the writer that these Pick- 
wickian figures of Bowly and Harris have been cut out of a larger land- 
scape canvas by Guy, very probably a view of “Furley Hall,” the estate 
of Daniel Bowly to the northeast of Baltimore, between the Belair and 
Harford roads, where Bowly’s Lane crosses Herring Run. They have 
been positively identified as Bowly and Harris by the late owner of the 
painting, H. Oliver Thompson, a descendant of Bowly. In two compan- 
ion landscape views of “Mount Deposit” (“Surrey”), built and owned 
by David Harris, the figures of two old worthies, also believed to be 
Harris and Bowly, appear in the foreground of those paintings. Harris 
and Bowly lived on neighboring estates and were intimate friends. 

Bowly (to the left) is shown as a rather rotund figure, standing three- 
quarters to the left, with his right hand outstretched and with a long 
cane in his left hand. He wears a black beaver hat, a white jabot, light 
waistcoat and pale buff breeches, and high boots. He is conversing with 
Harris (to the right), also a rotund figure, seen in profile to the left, with 
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his left hand in hip pocket, and right hand not visible; his white pow. 
dered hair is seen below his black beaver hat; his costume is the sameag 
that of his companion except that his breeches are pale buff and his coat 
is unbuttoned. ‘These two cronies stand under trees with brownish 
green foliage and against a dark green hill. Two parallel post and rail 
fences cross the painting back of the figures. These are the largest Guy 
figures, used as accessories to his landscapes, which the writer has seen, 
They stand about three and a half inches high. They also reveal that 
Guy had a well developed streak of the caricaturist in his make-up, as 
is also to be seen in many of his smaller figures, notably in his Brooklyn 
view (No. XIV). 

Mep1um anp Size: Oil, canvas 7%” x 6”. 

Date: c. 1800-1805. 

OwNERSHIP AND Provenance: Owner, Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore (H. Oliver Thompson Collection). This painting was given in 
1938 by H. Oliver Thompson, a great-grandson of Daniel Bowly. 

AtrrisuTion: The late owner did not know the name of the painter, 
The writer is certain that these are typical Guy figures, probably cut 
from a larger canvas. 

Exuisitions: Maryland Historical Society. 

Repropuctions: Maryland Historical Society photograph. 


NO. XIV “PERRY HALL” BALTIMORE COUNTY c. 1803 
HARRY DORSEY GOUGH ESTATE 
Front view from the northeast. 

Description: This is a front view from the northeast of “‘Perry Hall,” 
the notable country estate of Harry Dorsey Gough (1745-1808), the 
wealthy Baltimore merchant, located some ten miles northeast of Balti- 
more on the south side of Gunpowder Falls, between the Belair and Har- 
ford roads. On the crest of the hill in the background is seen the large 
family mansion. It is a two-storey and dormer Georgian red brick house 
with wings, which are flanked on either side by “offices” connected with 
the wings, the whole with a frontage of some hundred and fifty feet or 
more. The roof is red. The pointed roof of each of the two “offices” is 
surmounted by a tall white finial. The house begun in the early seventeen 
eighties by Corbin Lee was finished by Gough; it was destroyed by fire 
c. 1820. To the extreme right are extensive stables and barns; and 
towards the foreground is a fenced-in sheepfold with its red roof sur- 
mounted by a white finial; and to the left in the background several out- 
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buildings. On the lawns and meadows sloping down from the house there 
is to be seen in the foreground a family group in lively pose—two ladies, 
two gentlemen, two small children, and a Negro nurse. One of the gentle- 
men, doubtless Mr. Gough, in long dark coat, breeches, and beaver hat, 
js on horseback, with a frolicking dog nearby. The rest are on foot. The 
other gentleman (doubtless his son-in-law, James Carroll), in dark coat 
and hat and light breeches, waves his hand to the rider. Near him to the 
right are the two ladies, one in dark dress and light hat (doubtless Mrs. 
Gough), and with her a younger lady in white (doubtless her daughter, 
Mrs. Carroll), the latter playing with a child dressed in white of perhaps 
five or six years of age; and nearby a Negro nurse is leading a little child 
in white of perhaps two or three years. In the foreground near the family 
group are to be seen a large rock, two cows, and a suckling calf, and four 
sheep; and to the extreme right a plowman guiding a two-horse plow. 
There are trees dotting the entire scene. The grass and foliage are of a 
dark brownish green color. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas c. 22” x 30”. 

Date: c. 1802-1803. See note on No. XV. 

OwNERSHIP AND Provenance: Owner, Mr. Henry F. duPont. This 
painting passed from Harry Dorsey Gough (1745-1808) to his daughter 
Sophia Gough (Mrs. James Carroll); to her son Harry Dorsey Gough 
Carroll, Sr.; to his son, Harry Dorsey Gough Carroll, Jr.; to his first 
cousin, Ida B. Winn (Mrs. E. S. Beall); to her daughter, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Keating; to Henry F. duPont. 

AtrrisuTions: The owner knows of no tradition as to the painter of 
this landscape. The writer feels that it and its companion portrait are 
characteristic Guy landscapes. 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph, No. 3601. 


NO. XV “PERRY HALL,” BALTIMORE COUNTY c 1803 
HARRY DORSEY GOUGH ESTATE 


Front view from the east. 

Description: This is a front view from the east of “Perry Hall,” the 
country estate of Harry Dorsey Gough (1745-1808), the wealthy Balti- 
more merchant, already described in greater detail as to the house, 
grounds, provenance and ownership in the companion view of it (No. 
XIV), where is to be seen a more extensive view to the right. The large 
two-storey and dormer red brick house with two wings is situated on the 
crest of the hill in the background, and is flanked on each end by two 
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connected square “office” annexes with roofs surmounted by steeple-like 
finials. The house is surrounded by a low white picket fence with an 
ornate gateway. Large trees with long bare trunks and dark green foliage 
are to be seen on either side of the picture in the near foreground. Smaller 
trees dot the meadows and lawns and surround the house. There is, as in 
the companion picture, a lively family group, in this case numbering 
eight, in the foreground. These are doubtless Mr. and Mrs. Gough; she 
in plum color dress and light hat, he in light blue coat, buff breeches and 
grey hat, holding a dark parasol over her. To their left is another couple, 
doubtless James Carroll and his wife, Sophia Gough, who later inherited 
“Perry Hall;” she in light dress and hat, he in plum color coat, dark grey 
hat, and buff breeches, holding a dark parasol over her. Between these 
two paired groups there are two children, a little girl in white dress and 
hat, of perhaps six or seven years who holds by the hand a child of two or 
three, also in white. To the right of these groups are two small boys 
dressed in pale buff, one of perhaps ten holding a stick and playing witha 
black and white pointer dog, the other child about eight years old. In 
the left foreground are two other black and white pointers. The color of 
trees, shrubbery and grass is a dull green. The afternoon sun illuminates 
the foliage of the trees and shrubbery to the west. The sky above is 
blue, below the fleecy clouds show the rosy and golden reflections of the 
afternoon sun. 

Mep1um anp Size: Oil, canvas 22” x 30”. 

Date: c. 1802-1803. 

The ages of the four children, born 1792-1800, fix the date of this paint- 
ing as 1802-1803. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Owner, Mrs. F. Nelson Bolton. This 
painting passed from Harry Dorsey Gough (1745-1808), to his daughter, 
Sophia Gough (Mrs. James Carroll); to her son, Harry Dorsey Gough 
Carroll, Sr.; to his son, Harry Dorsey Gough Carroll, Jr.; to his first 
cousin, Mary Wethered Carroll (Mrs. J. Holmes Whitely); to her 
cousin, Mary Harrison Thompson (Mrs. F. Nelson Bolton). 

Atrrisution: The owner knows of no tradition as to the painter of 
this landscape. The writer feels that it and its companion portrait 
(No. XIV) are characteristic Guy landscapes. 

Exuisitions: Exhibition of Early Baltimore Views. Municipal (Peale) 
Museum, Baltimore (1938). 

Repropuctions: Frick Art Reference Library photograph (before res- 
toration), No. 3648. Walters Art Gallery photograph (after restoration). 
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NO. XVI WINTER SCENE IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
1817-1820 


Description: A snow scene in Brooklyn at Front and James streets 
with Fulton Street at the extreme right. There are numerous small frame 
houses, some of them the rears of buildings fronting on Fulton Street, 
with smoke issuing from brick chimneys and roofs covered with snow. 
The foreground, Front Street, crossed by James Street, is covered with 
snow and presents a lively village scene. Some twenty-five or more men, 
women, and children can be counted; these are seen walking, driving 
carts or sleighs, on horseback, pushing wheelbarrows, sawing wood, 
pumping water, feeding chickens, or falling on the ice. Horses, cows, 
dogs, and chickens help enliven the scene. Leafless Lombardy poplars 
and other trees line the streets. Stiles in his History of Brooklyn repro- 
duces this painting in an engraving, with additional houses to the left 
shown on it before the left end of the canvas was damaged by fire and 
cut away in 1884. With this engraving will be found a key giving the 
names of the occupants of many of the houses and identifying by name a 
number of the men and women seen in miniature in the painting, which 
he says, considering the small size, are wonderful likenesses. The figure 
to be seen in the left foreground, just back of the wood-sawer, is Thomas 
W. Birdsell, one of a paired group, living when Stiles wrote (1869), and a 
friend of Guy from whom much of this detail was obtained. Among the 
figures not now to be seen in this Brooklyn Museum painting, but intro- 
duced in the engraving, is the stout figure of Mrs. Guy. The dominant 
colors of the buildings are gray, brown, and white. Snow covers the 
ground and roofs. The clothes of the men and women are dark in color. 
The sky shows a bright glow to the left in contrast with cold, dark, 
towering clouds to the right. The light from the morning sun illuminates 
the buildings. Stiles, quoting from a contemporary notice of the painting 
in the New York Columbian, describes in detail the individuals, buildings, 
and streets depicted, to which the interested enquirer is referred. 

On the fence at the center is a white sign upon which is lettered “TO 
BE SEEN | A VIEW| WINTER SCENE| BY GUY | OF BROOK- 
LYN.” Guy could not avoid a play on words. The white sign on the 
building to the right reads: “POST OFFICE | THOs. W. BIRDSALLs | 
HARDWARE STORE.” 

This painting was damaged by fire in 1881, and was restored by 
Thomas Freeman of Brooklyn in 1884. A very similar snow scene 
painting (No. XVII) is owned by the Brooklyn Club, and one without 
figures (No. XVIII) by the New York Public Library. 
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Mepivum anp Size: Oil, canvas 5554” x 75”. 

DaTE: 1817-1820. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn 
tue), Brooklyn, New York. Stiles says that this painting was purchased 
at private sale in 1823 by James Parshall of New York, doubtless from 
the painter’s widow. Later a group of friends of the Brooklyn Institute 
bought it for two hundred dollars from Parshall and gave it to the 
Institute, by which it was turned over in 1894 to the Brooklyn Museum, 

Atrrisution: Apart from Guy’s signed inscription on the fence (see 
above), the established history of the painting makes the attribution to 
him unquestionable. Several of the characteristic Guy paired figures also 
“sign” the painting. There are certain stylistic differences to be noted 
between this and Guy’s Baltimore period paintings, notably the sharper 
outlines of the buildings to be seen here. The Freeman restoration may 
possibly account in part for this. 

Exuisitions: Brooklyn Museum. 

Repropuctions: Henry E. Stiles History of Brooklyn, vol. 2, p. 89. 
Ostrander, History of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1894), vol. 2, p. 70. Litho 
graph by G. Hayward, 171 Pearl Street, New York. View of Front St., 
Brooklyn, L. I. 1820. From a painting by Francis Guy. Lithographed 
for Henry McCloskys Manual 1865. 11 Saml. Foster. Alan Burroughs, 
Limners and Likenesses (Cambridge, 1936), plate 114. 


NO. XVII WINTER SCENE IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
1817-1820 


Description: A snow scene in Brooklyn at Front and James streets, 
with Fulton Street at the extreme right. This painting is in a general 
way very similar to the Brooklyn Museum painting (No. XVI), although 
varying in many ways, especially in the figures. The writer, who has 
not seen the painting, is greatly indebted to Mr. John I. H. Baur, 
Curator of Paintings at the Brooklyn Museum, for a critical examination 
and comments upon this painting. It, like the Brooklyn Museum paint- 
ing, seems to have suffered from the canvas having been cut away at one 
margin, in this case at the lower edge. An old photograph at the Museum, 
which seems to be one of this painting before it was tampered with, 
shows a long balustrade in the near foreground. The lower margin seems 
to have been cut down just below the top of the balustrade, and the 
balustrade itself painted out, thus altering various figures and other 
details of the picture at its lower edge. There are other slight differences 
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between the photograph, doubtless taken before “restoration,” and the 
painting as now seen. 

A comparison between this and the Museum painting shows the 
houses essentially the same in both, but with a more extensive view up 
James Street to the left and additional houses to the extreme right, than 
are seen in the latter. The chief differences, however, are in the human 
figures which are much more numerous in this painting and quite differ- 
ently arranged. This, like the Museum painting, is an attractive and 
lively winter scene with even more persons and livestock shown in it. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas, about the size of No. XVI,c. 55”x75”. 

Date: 1817-1820. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: Brooklyn Club, Brooklyn, New York. 
The provenance of this painting has not been learned. 

Atrrisutions: This is a typical Guy. There is no reason to question 
the owner’s attribution, nor is there the least reason to think that it is a 
copy of another painting and not a Guy original. 

Repropucep: Woodcut “Brooklyn in 1816,” Petri & Pels (Engravers, 
New York), published by E. M. Smith, 114 Livingston Street, New 
York, from an original painting by F. Guy. Brooklyn Museum photo- 
graph. 

Remarks: Mr. Baur feels that this painting is “certainly of equal 
quality,” as compared with the Museum painting. 


NO. XVIII WINTER SCENE IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
1817-1820 


Description: This snow scene in Brooklyn at Front and James streets 
is a variant, without the human figures and animals, of Nos. XVI, XVII. 
It shows a less extended view to the right than No. XVI, where there 
are depicted some three or four houses not visible in this painting, but it 
shows to the left a part of the brick house (Augustus Graham’s residence), 
enclosed by an iron railing, and the view up James Street, which were 
cut off from No. XVI when its canvas at the left was injured by fire. 
Various other slight differences between the paintings can be made out. 

Mepium aAnp Size: Oil, canvas 64” x 40”. 

Date: 1817-1820. 

OwNERSHIP AND Provenance: New York Public Library (Ford 
Collection), New York City. This may have been a study for the Brook- 
lyn Museum’s picture. It is believed to be the painting, bought by “Mr. 
Henry for $30.00” at the auction sale (Catalogue No. 39) of Guy’s 
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paintings, 1824, which was hanging in 1869 (when Stiles History of 
Brooklyn was published) in Phil. Grogan’s New Bank Oyster House, 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and which later became a part of the Ford 
Collection.* Two similar paintings, but with figures, are owned by the 
Brooklyn Museum (No. XVI), and the Brooklyn Club (No. XVII). 

Atrrisution: The history of this painting alone seems to establish its 
attribution to Guy. This seems to be fully confirmed by Guy’s stylistic 
peculiarities as found in this painting. Recent cleaning brings out sharply 
the outlines of the painting and numerous details. The sign on the fence 
with Guy’s inscription and signature is, however, lacking. 

Exursition: New York Public Library. 

Repropuctions: New York Public Library photograph. 


NO. XIX SUMMER SCENE IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
1817-1820 


Description: A summer scene in Brooklyn at Front and James 
streets, showing the same neighborhood and buildings described under 
Nos. XVI, XVII, XVIIJI—Winter Scene in Brooklyn. Like No. XVIII it 
is without human figures and animals to be seen in Nos. XVI, XVII 
To the left it shows the end of the Augustus Graham brick house as seen 
in No. XVII but to the right less of the Birdsall white frame house is to be 
seen than in No. XVI. Three trees are shown in the foreground of this 
painting, not to be seen in the various Brooklyn winter views. These 
trees are in full leaf, as are the numerous trees in the background. Green 
grass and shrubbery also are to be seen. This painting is of course a 
variant of the three winter snow views of the same Brooklyn neighbor- 
hood. It is in very bad condition. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas 47” x 77”. 


DaTE: 1817-1820. 
OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE: Long Island Historical Society, Brook- 


lyn, New York. This painting was presented to the Long Island Histori- 
cal Society in 1877 by Benjamin M. Stillwell and was described in the 
minutes of the Society as “The original Study for Guy’s picture of Brook- 
lyn, as it was fifty years or more ago.” A similar note about it will be 
found in the published annual report for that year. Three similar 
paintings of Winter scenes in Brooklyn are Nos. XVI, XVII, XVIII. 
AtrrisuTion: There seems no reason whatever to question the owner's 
attribution of this painting, made in 1877, to Guy. The stylistic pecu- 


% Stiles, History of Brooklyn, vol. 2, p. 104. 
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ljarities are present in the painting especially as found in the outlines of 
the buildings and his painting of trees and foliage. 

Exuisitions: Long Island Historical Society. 

Repropuctions: Long Island Historical Society photograph. 


Listings of 372 Traced and Untraced Recorded 
Paintings by Guy 


These lists, arranged chronologically, are culled from various 
contemporary newspaper advertisements and announcements, 
exhibition catalogues, auction catalogues, and other sources. 
Doubtless some of the entries are repetitious. 


1797. Painting of Tontine Coffee House, New York [See No. I] 2 


1803, July 29. Exhibition at Bryden’s Coffee House (Fountain Inn), 
Baltimore, of six paintings by Guy, to be disposed of [by lottery ?] Federal 
Gazette; July 29, 1803. 

(1) Large View of Baltimore from Chapel Hill [See No. II] 

(2) Large View of the Basin and Federal Hill from the Brick 
yards [See No. III] 

(3) View up Gay and Frederick streets. 

(4) Figure Piece 

(5) View of Ruins at Sunset 

(6) View of Mountains at Sunrise 6 


1804, May 22. Exhibition at Bryden’s Assembly Room (Fountain 
Inn), Baltimore, of fourteen large oil paintings by F. Guy, to be dis- 
posed of by subscription [lottery] Federal Gazette, May 22, 1804. 

(1) View of Mt. Vernon 

(2) View of Mt. Vernon 

(3) View of Gen. Washington’s Present Tomb [Mt. Vernon. See 
No. 

(4) View of Georgetown, [D. C.] 

(5) View of the Basin [Baltimore] 

(6) View of the Bay from near Mr. Gilmor’s [Baltimore. See No. 
VI) 

(7) View of the Observatory and Glass house [Federal Hill, 
Baltimore] 
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(8) View of Gay-street Bridge from near Mr. M’Causland’s 
Brewery [Baltimore] 
(9) View of the Presbyterian Church and all the buildings as they 
appear from the meadow [Baltimore] 
(10) View of Mr. Hollingsworth’s Mill [Jones Falls, Baltimore] 
(11) View of Mr. Taggert’s house and Mr. Pennington’s Mill from 
the new bridge [Pennington’s Mills, Jones Falls, Baltimore, 
looking up stream. See No. IV] 
(12) View down the Falls under Mr. Pennington’s footbridge 
[Pennington’s Mills, Jones Falls, Baltimore, looking down 
stream. See No. V] 
(13) One large Composition Piece 
(14) View of a British Ship of War at sunrise 14 
1807, July 4-8. Exhibition—Wharfe’s Tavern, Baltimore. 
Capture of the frigate Chesapeake by the Leopard 
1800-1807. Six views of gentlemen’s country estates of somewhat 
uncertain date, but probably c. 1800-1805 not previously noted. 
(1) “Bolton,” Baltimore, (front view) Seat of George Grundy 
[See No. VIII] 
(2) “Bolton,” Baltimore, (near rear view) Seat of George Grundy 
[See No. IX] 
(3) “Bolton,” Baltimore, (distant rear view) Seat of George 
Grundy [See No. X] 
(4) “Mount Deposit,” Baltimore, Seat of David Harris [See No. 
XI] 
(5) “Mount Deposit,” Baltimore, Seat of David Harris [See No. 
XII} 
(6) Perry Hall, Baltimore County, Seat of Harry Dorsey Gough 
[See No. XIV] 
(7) Perry Hall, Baltimore County, Seat of Harry Dorsey Gough 
[See No. XV] 
(8) Daniel Bowley and David Harris—Figures of, cut from a 
landscape—probably of “Furley,” Baltimore, Seat of Daniel 
Bowly. [See No. XIII] 8 
1811, May 6. First Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists of the 
United States, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. He 
appears in the Catalogue as F. Guy A. A. (Associate Artist), landscape 
painter, Baltimore. The catalogue number follows the title. All the Guy 
paintings, numbering twenty-three, were marked as for sale. 
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View of Jones’ Falls, near Baltimore (13) 
Summer (15) 

Winter (16) 

Storm and Shipwreck (48) 

Winter Piece (57) 

View of Seat of Col. Rogers, near Baltimore (59) 
A View on Ulswater Lake (60) 

Kewsick Lake, England (65) 

A View of Fredericktown, Maryland (66) 
View in England (67) 

Moonlight (68) 

A Calm (69) 

Fancy Piece (70) 

An English Cottage (72) 

A Land Storm (74) 

View in Alps (75) 

An American Frigate in the West Indies (77) 
A German Cottage (78) 

View on the Potomac (79) 

A Dutch Sea Piece (80) 


A Gust (81) 
Winter (83) 
Distant View of Federal Hill from Near Seat of Robert Gilmor, 
Esq. (116) 23 


1811, December 5-11. Disposal of seventy landscape paintings by 
Guy at Mr. Wood’s Auction Room, Baltimore. No list of these paintings 
is known to exist. Guy advertises that landscapes to the number of 
seventy would be disposed of. A writer in Niles’ Register gives the number 
as sixty-five. 70 

1813, January 21. Announcement by Guy that he was painting a 
number of “‘sea fights.” He lists four different views of the engagement 
between the Constitution and the Guerriere. He also announces the 
painting of sea fights in which Decatur and Jones figured. The number 
is uncertain but this announcement implies at least six paintings. 6 

c. 1810-1817. Rembrandt Peale writing of Guy’s later Baltimore, or 
“manufactured landscape,” period, says that he had seen Guy “display 
on a log contiguous to his residence near the city, forty large landscapes 
which were promptly disposed of by raffle.” Neither the date nor the 
residence is disclosed (p. 35). 40 
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1813, December 3. Announcement by Guy “to the Baltimore patrons 
of painting” of an exhibition of twelve paintings at the “Old Exchange,” 
Apparently all are “sea-pieces” although the title of only one is given as 
“a representation of the late Glorious Victory gained by our tars upon 


Lake Erie.” I2 
1817-1820. 
Winter Scene in Brooklyn with figures (Brooklyn Museum. See 
No. XVI) 
Winter Scene in Brooklyn with figures (Brooklyn Club. See 
No. XVIII) 


Winter Scene in Brooklyn without figures (New York Public 
Library. No. XVII) 

Summer Scene in Brooklyn (Long Island Historical Society. See 
No. XIX) 4 


1819, July. Exhibition at 68 William Street, New York, ofa hundred 
and twenty “Landscapes, Sea and Harbor Paintings” by Guy. No list 
or catalogue has been found. 120 


1822, October. First Annual Exhibition Peale’s Baltimore Museum. 
Four paintings by Guy were exhibited. No catalogue of this exhibition is 
known. The catlaogue numbers which follow are taken from a news- 
paper review of the exhibition. 

(1) Landscape (27) 

(2) Moonlight Water Scene (35) 

(3) Winter Scenery (68) 

(4) Landscape (154) 4 


1823, October. Second Annual Exhibition Peale’s Baltimore Museum. 
Four paintings by Guy were exhibited. Numbers following are taken 
from the catalogue of the exhibition. 

(1) Landscape (23). Owner, Mrs. G. Smith 

(2) A Landscape (42). Owner, W. O. Niles 

(3) Lake Killarney (44). Owner, H. Schroeder 

(4) Landscape (54). Owner, Dr. [Ashton] Alexander f 


1824. Auction sale by catalogue in Wall Street, New York, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Guy, executrix, of sixty-two landscape paintings by her hus- 
band. No copy of the catalogue has been traced. Some of these were | 
doubtless paintings exhibited by Guy in 1819 in New York. 62 
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William Winstanley 

William Winstanley, who has been variously styled “a 
very superior genius,” “a celebrated landskip painter,” “an 
artist of genius and reputation,” “an artist adventurer,” 
and a “swindling genius,” is a somewhat nebulous figure who 
came from England to the United States in the early seven- 
teen nineties. Originally a landscape painter, he later took 
up portrait painting and making copies of Gilbert Stuart 
portraits, but, after his return to England early in the next 
century, he reverted to landscape painting, exhibiting in 
London at the Royal Institution in 1806. In America his 
most conspicuous patron was George Washington. He lived 
successively in New York and Washington, and probably 
also for a short time in Philadelphia and Boston. As a land- 
scape painter almost nothing has been written about him; 
as a portrait painter and copyist his name has been handed 
down, possibly unjustly, as an unscrupulous forger, who 
sold, as originals, copies by him of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits 
of Washington. He also appears in the role of playwright. 

The exact date of Winstanley’s arrival in America has not 
been learned, but as it was on April 6, 1793, that Washington 
paid him thirty guineas apiece for two large landscape views 
on the Hudson, or North, River, it seems likely that he was 
here in 1792, or even a year or two earlier. Nothing has been 
learned of his English background, nor the date of his birth, 
but as a clue to his age and appearance, we find Gilbert 
Stuart describing him in the mid-nineties as “a little pert 
young man.” 

We must now turn to Dunlap, writing,in 1834, in his 
History of the Arts of Design in the United States, for light 
upon Winstanley’s career in America, although one cannot 
feel that Dunlap, a man with violent personal prejudices and 
dislikes, is always to be relied upon, especially in his esti- 
mates of other contemporary painters. He thus describes 
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Winstanley “This young man was understood to have 
come to New York on some business connected with the 
Episcopal Church. He was of good family in England, and 
had received a gentlemanly education. At his first arrival he 
was well received among our first and best citizens, and was 
intimate at the house of Bishop Benjamin Moore. He be- 
came well known to the public in 1795, by painting and 
exhibiting a panorama of London, as seen from the Albion 
Mills, Blackfriar’s Bridge. ‘This was the first picture of 
the kind ever seen in America, and was exhibited in Green- 
wich Street, New York.” 

It was through Washington’s purchase, when he was 
President and living in Philadelphia, of the Winstanley 
landscapes, that we are able to trace four unquestionable 
examples of his landscape painting, as well as fix the earliest 
record, 1793, of him in America. Washington also appears 
in this purchase in a new role—that of a patron of the arts, 
In the Washington Household Account Book* will be 
found these entries: 


April 6, 1793 
p’d Mr. Winstanley for two paintings of Views on the North River— 


30 Guineas 140 
April 28, 1794 
p’d Wm. Winstanley for 2 large paintings 93.33 


The final figures to the right would seem to be the actual 
payments to the painter in dollars. This represents a sur- 
prisingly large investment by Washington at this time for 
works of art. 

From the date of their purchase it was obviously the 
first two of these four paintings which hung in Washington’s 
house in Philadelphia, and which were seen and thus en- 
thusiastically praised by Alexander Hamilton in a letter 


% Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, vol. 2, pp. 77-8. 
% Manuscript Household Account Book of George Washington in the Library of 


Congress; photostats are at Mount Vernon. 
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from Philadelphia to his wife, dated April 10, 1793, in which 
further mention of the painter is made: 


Mr. Winstanley brought me a letter of introduction from Chief 
Justice Jay. . . . There are two views of situations on Hudson’s River 
painted by Mr. Winstanley in the drawing room of Mrs. Washington, 
which have great intrinsic merit—and considered with reference to his 
opportunities, as related, announce a very supreme genius in the branch 
of painting, worthy of encouragement. 


Every effort to trace Jay’s letter of introduction has been 
fruitless. 

So pleased was Washington with the two Hudson River 

views which he had purchased from Winstanley early in 
1793, that we find him five months later thus highly recom- 
mending the painter in a letter from Philadelphia, dated 
September 5, 1793, addressed to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia: 
Gentlemen: Mr. Winstanley, a celebrated Landskip Painter, is dis- 
posed to take a view of the Federal City, or of the grounds in the vicinity 
of it. As you will be there about the time he may arrive, I take the 
liberty of giving him this letter of introduction to you. 

His designs are more extensive and I have suggested the Great and 
little Falls; the passage of the River Potomac through the Blue Moun- 
tains, the Natural bridge, &c. as grand objects. I am etc.“ 

When Washington’s executors filed in 1800 the inventory 
of the “Contents of Mount Vernon,” there can be no ques- 
tion that it was the above four paintings which were listed 
as then hanging in the “New Room,” the present “Banquet 
Hall,” and described as ‘4 do [large gilt framed pictures] 
representing water scenes—{value] 240 [dollars].” In the 
“New Room” there were also listed as hanging two large 
landscapes, Potomac River views, known to be by George 
Beck, already described elsewhere (pages 208-210). The pres- 
ence at Mount Vernon of these two Beck landscapes of river 


*® Letter of Alexander Hamilton to his wife Elizabeth Hamilton, dated Philadelphia, 
April 10, 1793; see Catalogue of the John Gribbel Sale, held at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, October 30-31. 1940. 

© The Writings of George Washington (John C. Fitzpatrick, Ed. Washington, 1931-), 
vol. 33, p. 83. 
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views doubtless explains in part Lossing’s erroneous state. 
ment made in 1859, that Winstanley had been commissioned 
by Washington to paint “Hudson River Views”’ for him, 
Lossing, whose account of Mount Vernon, obtained from 
members of the Washington, Custis, and Lewis families, js 
in general remarkably accurate, in this instance, we will see, 
made a very natural mistake. He also made an error in the 
date of the painter’s arrival. Of Winstanley, whose land- 
scapes at Mount Vernon he reproduces, he thus writes :*! 
While residing in Philadelphia, Washington became acquainted with 
the merits of William Winstanley, an Englishman, and landscape painter 
who came to America in 1796 [sic]. He was spoken of as “an artist of 
genius and reputation, whose landscapes in oil are greatly admired by 
the connoisseurs.” Washington, pleased with some specimens of his skill 
which were brought to his notice, gave him a commission to paint six 
[sic] medium-sized pictures, representing scenery on the Hudson River, 
These were afterwards taken to Mount Vernon, and adorned the walls of 
the drawing-room there. Two of these, called respectively Morning and 
Evening, are now at the Arlington House. Two others are in the pos- 
session of the late Mrs. Lewis (Nelly Custis); of the remaining two we 


have no intelligence. 


The two Hudson [North] River paintings, ““Morning”’ (No. 
I) and “Evening” (No. II), which were bought by Washington 
in 1793 for 30 guineas, or 140 dollars, passed into the 
possession of Mrs. Washington’s descendants, the Custis- 
Lee family, and hung in 1859 at Arlington House, then the 
home of General Robert E. Lee. They passed down in the 
Lee family and were in 1940 acquired by the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association from Mrs. W. Hunter De Butts and 
Mrs. Hanson E. Ely, Jr., granddaughters of General Lee, 
and now once again hang in Mount Vernon. The story of 
these landscapes and some important new facts about 
Winstanley will be found in the 1941 report of the Mount 


“| Benson J. Lossing, Mount Vernon and its Associations (New York, 1859), pp. 305-6, 
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Vernon Ladies’ Association where the paintings themselves 
are reproduced. 

The “2 Large Paintings” bought by Washington from 
Winstanley in 1794 for 93.33 dollars, the titles of which are 
not revealed by Lossing or by the Washington Account 
Books, are described in the Mount Vernon inventory merely 
as “water scenes.” These, which Lossing tells us belonged 
in 1859 to the descendants of Washington’s sister, Betty 
Lewis, and of his stepson, Colonel John Parke Custis, have 
been recently traced through the kind offices of Mr. R. P. 
Tolman, Director of the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution. They are part of the collection 
of Washington relics purchased in 1878 by the Smithsonian 
Institution from Lewis-Custis descendants. Stored for 
sixty-five years in the vaults of the Smithsonian, they were 
both in bad condition, but have now been cleaned and re- 
stored. Their Mount Vernon origin is well documented. 
One of them, a large canvas, 40” x 50”, is listed as a view 
of the ““Genesee Falls,’ New York (No. III), and the other, a 
smaller canvas, 3044” x 4414”, as a ““Moonlight Scene from a 
Cave or Grotto” (No. IV). This “grotto” scene is obviously a 
foreign view, possibly from one of the seashore caves on the 
island of Capri or elsewhere along the Italian coast. In 
“Genesee Falls” the painting of the human figures, trees, sky, 
and sunset cloud effects, closely resembles in style the two 
Hudson River paintings (Nos. I, I1). The grotto scene with 
a view over the moonlit ocean, to be described more fully 
later, which differs widely from the other three Winstanley 
landscapes, shows a versatility in the artist. 

Washington’s letter shows that Winstanley was in Phila- 
delphia in the autumn of 1793 and was then about to visit 
Washington, the new capital, and doubtless other places on 


© The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, Annual Report 1941 (Mount 
Vernon, 1941), pp. 32-3. 
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the way as well. About this date he had been painting in 
northern New York, as his view of the Genesee Falls, sold 
in the spring of 1794, shows. 

Winstanley had doubtless been in New York City for a 
few years before his name first appeared in the directory in 
1795. He is then simply listed as the “keeper of the pan- 
orama,” at 220 Greenwich Street, but not as a painter. This 
panorama of London had doubtless been painted from 
sketches made by him a few years earlier, or from engray- 
ings, as it is most unlikely, as has been asserted, that he had 
returned to London in 1795 to paint it. His name does not 
appear in the 1796 or 1797 directories. He is listed as a 
portrait painter “on Beekman street” in 1798, and at 20 
Beekman Street again in 1799. The latter is his last listing 
in New York. This was doubtless about the time when he 
gave up landscape painting for the more profitable occupa- 
tion of copying Stuart’s paintings of celebrities. Although 
Winstanley is not listed in any Philadelphia directory, nor 
has any record of him been found there, except in the 1793 
Hamilton and Washington letters of introduction, Gilbert 
Stuart is quoted by Dunlap as authority for the statement, 
that Winstanley was in that city when Stuart “lived in 
Germantown,” Stuart’s place of residence from 1797 to 1803. 

Winstanley followed the Federal government when it re- 
moved to Washington in 1800. What we know of his life in 
the new capital is in great part learned from the Diary of 
Mrs. William Thornton, a prominent resident of Washington. 
This lady, who was Anna Maria Brodeau of Philadelphia, 
was the wife of Dr. William Thornton of Washington. 
Thornton, a native of the Virgin Islands, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh and received his degree at Aberdeen. He 
was a versatile man—a practicing physician and scientific 
investigator, a commissioner of the District of Columbia, the 
architect of the first Capitol. He and his wife were both 
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amateur painters. Mrs. Thornton’s Diary, the manuscript of 
which is now in the Library of Congress, begins in January, 
1800, and extends to 1863. For the opening year of the 
century it contains nearly fifty references to Winstanley, who 
was On intimate terms with Thornton and his wife, until a 
quarrel over a business transaction put an end to the friend- 
ship. It is not possible to do more than summarize a few of 
these references to Winstanley in her Diary, which at times, 
as when he was staying in the Thornton household, had 
almost daily entries about him. The reader is referred for 
further details to the Thornton Diary, which for the year 
1800 has been published in full by the Columbia Historical 
Society of Washington.* 

Mention of Winstanley in the Diary extends over the 
period from January 6 to December 15, 1800, the latter the 
day following the break between him and Thornton. On 
January 6, Mrs. Thornton wrote to Winstanley about a vel- 
vet suit belonging to George Washington (who had recently 
died), which the artist wished to use in painting a full length 
portrait of him.** On June 29th Winstanley appeared on the 
scene in person, removing his baggage a day or two later 
from the Tuncliffe Tavern to the Thornton home,“ where, 
except for brief visits to Alexandria and Georgetown, he 
remained until August 21st. On July 5th Winstanley’s 
boxes arrived, containing, according to Mrs. Thornton, an 
original Stuart portrait of Washington, which our diarist 
felt was not “‘an agreeable likeness,” a small full length copy 
by Winstanley after Stuart, and several copies of the Stuart 
bust of Washington, as well as three water color landscapes 
by Noél, a French artist, and “‘a good many prints.’ On the 


® Diary of Mrs. Thornton, Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 10, pp. 88- 
226. 

“ Ibid., p. 92. 

* Ibid., pp. 160, 162. 

“ Ibid., pp. 163-4. 
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following day we are told that Thornton and Winstanley 
were reading a manuscript by the latter,’ doubtless his play, 
“The Hypocrite Unmask’d,” which will be referred to later, 
On July 9th and roth Winstanley began to get ready a can- 
vas for a portrait of his host, prepared after the manner of 
Stuart by painting his linen twice over with whiting and 
size mixed, and then covering this over with a lead-colored 
paint.** For several days thereafter the artist seems to have 
spent much time painting, but there is no entry in the journal 
to show whether Thornton’s portrait was ever finished. A 
later entry in this connection is perhaps significant, when 
Mrs. Thornton makes a note of Winstanley’s promise to a 
visiting company of actors “‘to paint them a scene,” and 
adds “I do not believe he will do it.’ 

During Winstanley’s two months stay in the Thornton 
household, where he had a painting room, he was, through 
his host, in frequent contact with various prominent per- 
sonages, such as Munroe, Pickering, Stoddert, and Law, as 
well as others too numerous to mention by name. Another 
artist intimate with the Thornton family at this time was 
Robert Field, the noted English miniature painter, who saw 
much of Winstanley. Also mentioned in the Diary was John 
Vaughan, of Philadelphia, to be remembered in connection 
with the full-length standing portrait of Washington by 
Stuart, many times reproduced by him, which is known as 
the ““Vaughan type Washington.” 

On July 21st Winstanley spent the greater part of the day 
in his room reading Italian®*. This leads one to wonder 
whether he had learned the language as an art student in 
Italy. On August 21st Winstanley, with all of his pictures 
and baggage, went to Alexandria. Nor do we hear about 


*# Diary of Mrs. Thornton, Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 10, p. 164. 
Tbid., p. 165. 
Jbid., p. 180. 
Tbid., p. 170. 
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him again in the Diary until six weeks later when he was 
back in Washington; and on October 3rd he is recorded as a 
visitor at the Thorntons with Mr. and Mrs. Ray, with 
whom his name is often associated. He is thereafter noted 
as a frequent guest at the Thorntons for tea. On November 
joth he again became a member of the Thornton house- 
hold. On November 12th he and Field spent the day at 
Georgetown. The next day he is recorded as copying a play 
that he had written, which we find him reading to Field on 
the 22nd. On the 15th, he is making preparations to paint a 
landscape for Dr. Thornton.*! The intimacy continued until 
December 14th when the break between Winstanley and 
Thornton occurred. It is thus recorded by the diarist: “Just 
as we were going to breakfast Mr. Winstanley went away 
offended with Dr. T. he had made a bargain last Wednesday 
for a lot [of land] &c—would not stand to it—Dr. T. thought 
himself ill used & said it was not honourable &c—& he went 
off. Mr. Field & Blodget went after breakfast.”** Both of 
these, however, continued on intimate terms with the 
Thorntons. On the day following Winstanley’s departure 
the following entry in the Dairy occurs: “‘Mr. Field called & 
left his miniature of Genl W. here—Bought Winstanley’s 
horse saddle & bridle, for which he is to send him two 
miniatures, one @ 50 the other @ 40$—He [Winstanley] 
went in the Stage this morning. 

The play referred to in the Diary as written by Winstanley 
and which he read to Thornton and to Field, was certainly 
the comedy, “The Hypocrite Unmask’t,” which was pub- 
lished under his name in New York in 1801, a rather re- 
markable title to have been selected by an author who was 
charged with having “forged” the work of a brother painter! 


" Diary of Mrs. Thornton, Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 10, pp. 210-2, 
214. 

Ibid., p. 221. 

8 Ibid. 
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It is a comedy in five acts, was printed for the author as a 


pamphlet of ninety-six pages, and bears the imprint of 
George F. Hopkins, New York, 1801. The best and the 
worst that can be said for it as a play, is that it ranks about 
at the level of the average production of numerous amateur 
playwrights of the day, who sought to emulate Sheridan. A 
printed end-note following the text shows that the prologue 
and a scene has been “‘added in consequence of its being 
refused stage representation.” No record has been found 
of its having been later produced on any American stage. 

The last we hear of Winstanley in Mrs. Thornton’s journal 
was when he drove off in the stage. Where the stage carried 
him from Washington is not disclosed. It should be added 
that the Diary contains interesting details about Field and 
his painting the well known miniatures of Washington, based 
on the original Stuart portrait lent him by Winstanley. Mrs. 
Thornton, who was herself an amateur painter, thought the 
miniature “fa beautiful picture” and began a copy of it. 

The association of Winstanley, when in Washington in 
1800, with an “original” Gilbert Stuart of Washington, 
then in Winstanley’s possession, makes this the proper 
point to re-tell Dunlap’s story® of the substitution by “that 
swindling genius” Winstanley of the “copy” by him, now 
hanging in the White House, for the original Stuart, which 
Dunlap says, Winstanley retained. It appears that Gardner 
Baker, who had a museum in New York, purchased from 
Stuart, for exhibition purposes, a full length portrait of his 
“Vaughan type” Washington, and that, upon Baker’s 
sudden death from yellow fever soon afterward, the painting 
was turned over to William Laing as payment of a debt of 
five hundred dollars owed to the latter by Baker. Dunlap, 


% The|Hypocrite Unmask’t:|A|Comedylin| five acts.|By W. Winstanley,|of New York.|New 
York|Printed for the author, by George F. Hopkins.|1801. Octave pamphlet; 96 pages. 
Copies in the American Antiquarian Society and the Peabody Library, Baltimore. 

8 Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, vol. 2, pp. 77-8. 
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writing in 1834 of this painting, says that Laing “having 
sold to General Henry Lee [“Light-Horse Harry” Lee] an 
original full length of Washington, by Stuart, he sent it to 
Winstanley as understanding the best mode of packing it, 
as it was purchased for the president’s house at the seat of 
government. Winstanley immediately copied it, and sent 
the copy to General Lee, keeping the original; by and from 
which to manufacture more Stuarts, and finally Mr Laing 
lost the amount of the original picture.” This is Dunlap’s 
version of the story. 

Rembrandt Peale, when an old man, writing in 1857 in 
The Crayon, is authority for the statement that Stuart him- 
self made five copies of this painting and sold the original 
to Winstanley, who took it to England with him.** The 
Dunlap-Stuart story of the substitution of the Winstanley 
copy for the original Stuart, bought to be hung in the White 
House, is repeated in 1879 with some further details by George 
C. Mason in his Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart. Here it is 
said that Laing refunded the money paid for the portrait.” 
Morgan and Fielding in their Life Portraits of Washington, 
writing in 1931, say that it is this picture which still hangs in 
the White House, and repeat the story that when Stuart saw 
it in 1803 he promptly disclaimed it. Morgan and Fielding 
class the painting among those attributed by others to Stuart; 
they say that it was restored and partly repainted by J. N. 
Barlow in 1862, but they refuse, owing to the lighting condi- 
tions where it hangs in the White House, to pass upon its 
authenticity as an original Stuart.** Elizabeth Bryant John- 
ston in her Original Portraits of Washington, cites documents 
in the Treasury Department, dated July 5, 1800, which 
show: “one portrait full length of the late Genl. Washington 


® The Crayon, vol. 3 (1855), p. 207. 

™ George C. Mason, Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart (New York, 1879), pp. 101-2. 

® J. H. Morgan and M. Fielding, Life Portraits of Washington (Philadelphia, 1931), 
pp. 318-20. 
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by Stewart [sic] with frame bought from Thos. Lang [sic] for 
eight hundred dollars,” with the receipt signed by H. Lee, 
This is followed by the entry: ““Genl. Marshal, Mr. Dexter 
and myself [Stoddert] agreed that Genl. Washington’s 
Picture should be bought—Picture & Frame—at $800.00, 
Genl. Lee now wants the money for it, which I am willing he 
should receive. The Secy of the Treasury, I presume, will 
take order in it. [signed] Ben Stodert [sic].” It is thus seen 
that the committee in charge of the purchase consisted of 
John Marshall, Secretary of State, Samuel Dexter, Secre- 
tary of War, and Benjamin Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy, 
and that General “Light-Horse Harry” Lee acted as agent 
for the seller in the transaction. A notation on the receipted 
bill, signed by Lee, directs that the money be paid to Daniel 
Brent.*® 

The actual purchase of the painting for the White House 
took place when Winstanley was living with the Thorntons 
and had a painting room in their house. If the transaction 
was a crooked one, of course his hosts were ignorant of it, 
but it is interesting that there is an entry, perhaps significant 
in Mrs. Thornton’s Diary, that on September 5, 1800: “Dr. 
T[hornton] went to the Treasury-office to see the full length 
picture of Genl. Washington done by Stuart & intended for 
the President’s house, he does not like it.”” Mason, quoting 
Rembrandt Peale, says that Dr. Thornton told him that 
Stuart sold the original to Winstanley for two hundred 
dollars, a statement which if true, contradicts the Dunlap- 
Stuart story. If is difficult to reconcile Dunlap’s and Masons’ 
statements that Laing was the loser after Stuart denounced 
the forgery, a substitution, which his daughter Jane Stuart 
says, he recognized in 1803, as Laing certainly received his 
eight hundred dollars, and there seems to be no official 


%® Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, Original Portraits of Washington (Boston, 1882), p. 88. 
® George C. Mason, Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart, p. 88. 
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record that this was refunded by Laing, even in part. Cer- 
tainly the painting was not returned to Laing, as it still 
hangs in the White House! 

A graphic account of the rescue and removal by Dolly 
Madison, wife of President Madison, of this Washington 
painting from the White House, just before the city of 
Washington was captured by the British on August 24, 
1814, and the White House and other public buildings 
burned, is told in detail by this lady in a letter to her sister 
dated August 23, 1814. Morgan and Fielding give an 
account of the painting’s subsequent wanderings until it was 
again safely restored to Mrs. Madison’s hands.® This paint- 
ing is said to be in every way inferior, especially in the flesh 
tints, to Stuart’s work, but as it has been restored and re- 
painted, a definite opinion in its present condition as to its 
authenticity, would seem to be impossible. 

We now come to the amusing description of an encounter 
said to have taken place between Stuart and Winstanley, as 
related in detail by Dunlap. This meeting probably took 
place, if it ever did occur, after Winstanley left Washington 
late in the year 1800, as it was there that he was engaged in 
making copies of Stuart’s paintings. The exact date cannot 
be fixed, however, as Stuart merely says that it took place 
when he lived in Germantown, Pennsylvania, which was 
his residence from 1797 to 1803. One doubts whether the 
dialogue took place just as Dunlap records it, for both he 
and Stuart were rather noted for coloring the rose. It seems 
best, however, to record the conversation verbatim as 
reported by Dunlap.® 


With a knowledge of such feelings and opinions, the reader may judge 
of the painter’s reception of a proposal made in the following manner: 


®G. A. Duychinck, Portrait Gallery of Eminent Men and Women (New York, 1873), 


vol. 4, p. 491. 
® Morgan and Fielding, Life Portraits of Washington, pp. 318-9. 


® Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, vol. 1, pp. 234-5. 
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“When I lived at Germantown,” said Stuart, “a little, pert young man 
called on me, and addressed me thus,—‘You are Mr. Stuart, sir, the 
great painter!’ ‘My name is Stuart, sir.””” Those who remember Mr. 
Stuart’s athletic figure, quiet manner, sarcastic humor, and uncommon 
face, can alone imagine the picture he would have made as the intruder 
proceeded :—“ ‘My name is Winstanley, sir; you must have heard 
of me.’ ‘Not that I recollect, sir.’ ‘No! Well, Mr. Stuart, I have been 
copying your full length of Washington; I have made a number of copies; 
I have now six that I have brought on to Philadelphia; I have got a room 
in the State House, and I have put them up; but before I show them to 
the public, and offer them for sale, I have a proposal to make to you, 
sir.’ ‘Go on, sir.’ ‘It would enhance their value, you know, if I could 
say that you had given them the last touch. Now, sir, all you have to do 
is to ride to town, and give each of them a tap, you know, with your 
riding switch—just thus, you know.’ ” 

Stuart, who had been feeding his capacious nostrils with Scotch snuff, 
shut the box, and deliberately placed it on the table. Winstanley pro- 
ceeded, “And we will share the amount of the sale.” “Did you ever hear 
that I was a swindler?” “Sir!—Oh, you mistake. You know—” The 
painter rose to his full height. “You will please to walk downstairs, sir, 
very quickly, or I shall throw you out at the window.” The genius 
would have added another “you know’’; but seeing that the action was 
likely to be suited to the word, he took the hint, and preferred the stairs. 


When Winstanley, after his quarrel with Dr. Thornton, 
left Washington by stage on December 15, 1800, we do not 
know his destination. Possibly it was Germantown for the 
encounter with Gilbert Stuart which has just been narrated. 
But it appears not unlikely that before very long he found 
his way to New York and Boston. It was at Boston that the 
paths of these two painters seem to have crossed again. 
Once more we quote Gilbert Stuart as reported by Dunlap, 
who, however, speaks of what follows as “a Stuart story. All 
we vouch for is he told it without reserve.” The setting of 
the story is Boston: 

One of these full-length Washingtons, which only wanted a magic 


touch from my finger, my maul-stick, or my riding whip, was brought to 
Boston by the manufacturer, who likewise brought letters of introduction 
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to our great men, and among others to Mr. —, a rich merchant and 
devoted Federalist, it being then warm party times. In this gentleman’s 
family and society the little Englishman made himself agreeable to such 
a degree, that he borrowed five hundred dollars of the merchant, offering 
as security my full-length portrait of Washington painted by himself, as 
you may suppose; but that could not be seen by the connoisseur of the 
counting house. The money was lent, the picture received as security, 
and the swindler never seen more. After a time the precious deposit was 
offered for sale, as Stuart’s “Washington.” The real connoisseurs 
laughed, and the merchant found he was bit. It would not do for the 
Boston market.™ 


Stuart goes on to say at length that the Boston merchant, 
after numerous unsuccessful attempts to sell his painting as 
a Stuart in other places, some time later brought it back to 
Boston, and hanging it in Faneuil Hall, offered it to the town. 
Local politics became injected into the matter, and after 
Stuart had repudiated it as his painting, the merchant be- 
came a subject of ridicule and ended by giving Stuart six 
hundred dollars to paint another portrait of Washington for 
the town. The Boston merchant referred to, we learn from 
other sources, was Samuel Parkman, and the noted portrait, 
“Washington at Dorchester Heights,” which Stuart painted 
for him, hung in Faneuil Hall until it was placed, many 
years later, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. What 
became of the so-called Winstanley copy is not disclosed. 

It is difficult to decide how much of these stories by 
Stuart are to be believed. It seems at least thinkable that 
either the White House painting, or the Faneuil Hall paint- 
ing, or possibly both, were really painted by Stuart himself, 
but were such poor examples of his work that he later re- 
pudiated them, and sought, by the use of a smoke screen, to 
cast undeserved odium upon Winstanley, who was no longer 
in the country to defend himself. But against this supposi- 
tion is the fact that Winstanley, even though in England 


“Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, vol 1, pp. 236-7. 
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must have heard rumors of Stuart’s charges of forgery against 
him, but appears to have made no attempt to refute them, 

It seems likely that Winstanley was in Boston, or had 
recently been there, when the following advertisement, 
dated November 24, 1801, appeared in the Boston Mercury 
and New England Palladium of the same day. This was the 
prospectus of the publication of a series of American views 
in aquatint from eight original paintings by Winstanley, 
The statement that he proposed to publish them, because 
“‘the picturesque scenery which everywhere presents itself in 
the vicinity of this metropolis, first led the subscriber to 
contemplate the plan which he now offers,” shows that he 
knew Boston. Probably Winstanley hoped that his proposed 
publication of colored aquatints of American views, based 
on paintings by him, would have the same success as had 
the series of colored aquatints of American scenes, then 
being published by Atkins & Nightingale of London, after 
paintings by George Beck and others. If so, he was to be 
disappointed. The announcement was reproduced in The 
Port Folio of Philadelphia for December 5, 1801. The fol- 
lowing is copied from The Port Folto, together with the lauda- 
tory first paragraph, which is not to be found in the Boston 


newspaper notice:® 


THE FINE ARTS 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In this early number of our department for intelligence, respecting 
the fine arts, we are happy to have occasion to announce the publication 
of a series of views, taken from American scenery by Mr. Winstanley, an 
artist of genius and reputation, whose landscapes in oil are greatly ad- 
mired by the connoisseurs. The following information is derived from 
one of the Boston Journals; and, as the reputation of Mr. Winstanley, as 
a painter, is high, and the views described as remarkably beautiful, we 
think the result of his subscriptions will accurately test the degree of 
public encouragement; and determine the much agitated question, 
whether or not our system of commonwealths is propitious to the liberal 
and elegant, rather than to the gainful arts. 


8% The Port Folio, vol. 1, p. 388. 
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Proposals for publishing, by subscription, Eight Select Views, from 
original paintings, by W. Winstanley, to be done in coloured aqua tinta, 
and executed by the most eminent artist, or artists, now in London. 


CONDITIONS 


ist. The dimensions of each plate, 25 inches by 19. 
2d. The price to subscribers, forty dollars, for the set, which entitles 


them to the first impressions. 
3d. The prints to be given to subscribers, as soon as they are received 


from London, and payment expected, in proportion to the number 


delivered. 
4th. Subscribers will have their prints delivered, in the order their 


names are received. 
sth. Subscribers, not residing in or near Boston, are expected to ap- 
int an agent in town, to insert their names on the subscription list, 
and thereby become responsible for the amount. 


PROSPECTUS 

The picturesque scenery which every where presents itself in the 
vicinity of this metropolis, first led the subscriber to contemplate the 
plan which he now offers to the notice and patronage of a generous and 
discerning public; convinced that the utility, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion to be derived from a work of this importance, will be apparent to 
every enlightened mind.... 

With respect to the style and elegance of the engravings, Mr. Win- 
stanley’s own interest is a sufficient security, that they will be equal, if 
not superior, to anything of the kind, ever yet offered to the public. 
Under this impression, he hopes, therefore, for that support, which may 
indemnify the expense, while it affords the patronizers of this work, the 
means of transmitting to posterity, a proof of the taste, and genius, and 


liberality of the present times. 
W. Winstanley 


N.B. The first of the eight original paintings proposed for engraving 
is now finished, and may be viewed at the Fire and Marine Insurance 


Office, State-street. 


This prospectus of November 24, 1801, is the last notice 
of Winstanley in America which the writer has been able to 
find. Eisen in his Portraits of Washington® gives Dunlap as 
authority for the statement that Winstanley was in Berlin 
in 1801, but as nothing to this effect can be found in the 
reference to Dunlap which Eisen gives, nor elsewhere in his 


“ Gustavus A. Eisen, Portraits of Washington (New York, [1932]), vol. 2, pp. 574-7. 
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writings, the Berlin story must be regarded as apocryphal, 
It may be added that Eisen refuses to credit the Dunlap- 
Stuart stories of Winstanley’s misdeeds, even saying that 
Stuart himself in his latter years admitted he had never seen 
Winstanley, but no authority is given for these statements 
as to Stuart’s change of heart about him. The title page of 
his play “The Hypocrite Unmask’t,” published in New 
York in 1801, gives the author as “W. Winstanley, of New 
York,” but the exact time of the printing in 1801 has not 
been learned. 

It seems likely that Winstanley returned to England 
soon after leaving the United States. The only record we 
have found of him in England, or elsewhere, after this, is 
when, in 1806, he exhibited in London, at the British Insti- 
tution,” five paintings; three of these are Virginia views, 
doubtless painted when he was in Washington, one ‘“‘on the 
Shenendoah,” one “on the Potomac,” the third “fa woods 
scene.” One wonders whether “An artist in his Study by 
Candlelight,” exhibited at the same time, was a self-portrait. 
These five paintings will be found listed on page 321. 

Four examples of Winstanley’s paintings have been 
traced by which his ability as a landscapist may be judged. 
These are the two large Hudson River views now at Mount 
Vernon (Nos. I, II), the “Genesee Falls” and the moon- 
light grotto scene in the National Collection of Fine Arts 
(Smithsonian Institution) (Nos. III, IV), all of which were 
purchased by Washington from the painter. The “Genesee 
Falls” in its style of painting, especially in the treatment of 
trees, background, sky, and sunlight effects and in the 
drawing of the human figures, conforms closely to that of the 
Hudson River views. The moonlight grotto scene differs, 
however, so much in stylistic treatment from the three 
landscapes just mentioned, that were it not documented as 

& Algernon Graves, British Institution 1806-1867 (London, 1909). p. 600. 
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by Winstanley, it would not be even tentatively attributed 
tohim. This painting will be more fully discussed later. The 
very competent authority on English painting of this period 
who has been previously quoted, speaking of the two Hud- 
son views, says “‘these landscapes fix Winstanley as the most 
conventionalized painter of our four Anglo-American land- 
scapists. In the Hudson River paintings we find him follow- 
ing the picturesque tradition of the Richard Wilson school. 
Here the tree masses and the dark river bank in the fore- 
ground push back in characteristic fashion the remainder of 
the picture with its brilliant sky effects. These paintings 
show Winstanley to have been a well trained and competent 
painter of the Wilson school.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer in this paper to discuss, 
technically or in detail, Winstanley’s work as a portrait 
painter. As no signed portraits by him have been traced, 
the attribution of such paintings to him is largely a matter 
of tradition in the subject’s family. It may be said, however, 
that copies by him of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of Washing- 
ton are better paintings than are any original portraits of 
other subjects by him which have been traced. Two original 
portraits which may fairly be attributed to Winstanley, 
viz., those of John Adams, a full length, and Abraham 
Mortimer Walton, are but indifferent paintings—perhaps 
third, rather than second, class work. With his copies of 
Stuart Washingtons, or rather portraits based on Stuart, 
he was more successful, judging from the few known ex- 
amples, which may, with a fair degree of certainty, be 
attributed to him. In this group is the Washington, owned 
by Mrs. E. Henry H. Simmons, and probably the White 
House portrait which has already been discussed. Into this 
uncertain twilight zone of differentiation between original 
Stuart Washingtons and copies after Stuart by good painters, 
the writer has neither the technical knowledge nor the hardi- 
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hood to venture, but must refer the interested reader to 
those experts who feel themselves better qualified, than does 
the writer, to pass judgment. A list of portraits attributed 
to Winstanley will be found on this page. 


Listings of Traced and Untraced Recorded 
Paintings by William Winstanley 


1793-1794. Water Views owned by George Washington, See p. 302 

Morning, Hudson River, See No. I, p. 321 

Evening, Hudson River, See No. II, p. 322 

Genesee Falls, See No. III, p. 322 

Grotto Scene by Moonlight, See No. IV 

1795. Panorama of London, See p. 302 
c. 1800. Copies after Gilbert Stuart of portraits of Washington. 

White House painting, See p. 312 

Mrs. E. Henry H. Simmons, New York City, FARL No. 20828 

Faneuil Hall painting, See p. 315 

Burlingham Collection, New York City, FARL No. 9960 (perhaps 
not by Winstanley) 

Unknown number of additional copies 

¢. 1795-1800. Portraits by Winstanley (other than of Washington) 
recorded in the Frick Art Reference Library, New York City, with names 
of owners. 

President John Adams, John Adams Memorial Society, Quincy, 
Mass. 

President John Adams, American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society, New York City, FARL No. 694 (Perhaps a copy 
of last) 

Abraham Mortimer Walton, New York Historical Society, New 
York City 

1800. Landscape painted for Dr. William Thornton, See p. 309. 

1801. Eight paintings of American scenery advertised to be repro- 
duced in colored aquatints, See pp. 316-7 

1806. Exhibition at the British Institution. W. Winstanley, Painter, 
57 Queen Street, London. Exhibited in 1806 at the British Institution— 
5 landscapes. 
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An Artist in his Study by Candlelight (Middle Room) 

View on the Shenandoah in Virginia (South Room) 

View from a sketch taken on the Potomac in Virginia, North 
America (South Room) 

A Wood Scene in Virginia (South Room) 

A Landscape and figures (a composition) (South Room) 


Existing Traced and Identified Landscapes 
by William Winstanley 


NO. I MORNING ON THE HUDSON RIVER 


Description: Landscape with a view along a river. The river is seen 
at the right of the canvas. In the background on the far side of the water 
are wooded banks and distant hills. In the foreground on the near bank 
to the left are two or more large trees with dense foliage; to the right a 
tall bare tree trunk with scanty foliage at the top. On the near bank is to 
be seen the figure of a man with uplifted whip trying to lead a reluctant 
horse. The foreground is brownish green; the large trees to the left are 
very dark green; the sunlit trees to the right and in the background are 
much lighter in color; the sky below shows the bright pink tints of early 
morning which are reflected on the water; the sky above is bluish gray. 
The distinctive ornamented gilt frames to be seen on this and the com- 
panion painting are apparently the original framing. 

MeEpiuM AnD Size: Oil, canvas 3514” x 59”. 

DaTE: 1792-1793. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, Mount Vernon, Virginia. This and the companion 
painting (No. II) were purchased in 1940 by Mount Vernon from great- 
grandchildren of George Washington Parke Custis, who had inherited 
them from the Washingtons. A full history of these paintings from their 
purchase by Washington in 1793-1794 will be found on pages 301-06, 318. 

AtrrisuTtion: William Winstanley. This and the companion land- 
scape (No. II) are two of the four paintings, viz. “Views on the North 
[Hudson] River” purchased from the painter for thirty guineas— 
$140.00——and paid for on April 6,1793, and two Water Views purchased 
in the same way for $93.33 and paid for on April 28, 1794. These two 
companion paintings (Nos. I, II) represent the purchase of 1793. They 
were described and reproduced by Lossing in 1859, under the respective 
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titles, Morning and Evening, when they hung at Arlington, the Custis- 
Lee home, as by Winstanley. 

Repropuctions: Benson J. Lossing, Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions (New York, 1859), p. 305. The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa 
tion... Annual Report for 1941, pp. 32-3. 

Exuisitions: Permanent exhibition in the “Banquet Hall,” Mount 
Vernon, Virginia. 


NO. II EVENING ON THE HUDSON RIVER 


Description: Landscape with a view of the river, the water occupy- 
ing much of the center of the painting. In the foreground on the near 
shore to the right is a tall tree with bare trunk and scanty foliage at the 
top; and to the extreme left a mass of dense foliage; in the central grassy 
foreground are to be seen the backs of five men and women fishing 
from the banks. In the background on the sloping far bank to the right 
is a house surrounded by low trees, and in the distance to the left, low 
wooded hills. The ground and foliage of the trees in the foreground are 
dark green in color; the wooded background is of a lighter green; the sky 
shows the bright tints of sunset which are reflected in the water and on 
the dark clouds above. For notes on the frame see No. I. 

Mepium anp Size: Oil, canvas, 35%” x 59”. 

DaTE: 1792-1793. 

OwNERSHIP AND PROVENANCE: See note on companion landscape, 
No. I. 

ATTRIBUTION: See note on companion landscape, No. I. 

Repropuctions: Benson J. Lossing, Mount Vernon and its Associa 
tions, p. 305. The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association . . . Annual Report 
for 1941, pp. 32-3. 

Exursitions: Permanent exhibition in the “Banquet Hall,” Mount 
Vernon, Virginia. 


NO. III GENESEE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Description: Landscape with a river falls occupying the greater part 
of the center of the painting. In the foreground the rapids below the falls 
are flanked on the left by dark precipitous rocky banks and a tall tree 
+ th dark greenish brown foliage. To the right the rocky banks, foliage, 
water, and sky are lighted up by the setting sun. The V-shaped water 
fall is divided in the center by a large rock, with the falls and trees to the 
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right lit up by the setting sun. In the extreme foreground to the right 
two men, one seated and one standing on the bank, are fishing. The 
figure to the left wears a red shirt, that to the right dark clothes. There 
is a dark forest background in the distance. The pale blue sky shows rosy 
cloud masses reflecting the brilliant sunset lights. The light effects are 
very similar to those seen in Nos. I and II. The simple gilt frame is 
apparently the oiriginal framing. 

This painting is thus listed in the Smithsonian Collection; “Painting 
representing Falls, supposed to be Genesee Falls, New York.” Jenny 
March Parker in her Rochester, A Story Historical (Rochester, 1884), p. 4 
reproduces an old drawing of the Lower Genesee Falls, which strikingly 
resembles the falls of this painting. 

Mepium anv Size: Oil, canvas 40” x 49%"; the canvas is English 
twill, which in a recent restoration has been mounted on composition 
board. 

DaTE: 1793-1794. Sold to Washington in 1794. 

OWNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE of this and its companion landscape 
(No. IV): George Washington to his wife, Mrs. Washington; to her son 
Colonel John Parke Custis; and from him to his Custis-Lewis descend- 
ants (also descended from Washington’s sister Betty, Mrs. Fielding 
Lewis), who sold it in 1878 to the Smithsonian Institution, its present 
owner. See note on page 305. 

ArrrisuTtion: William Winstanley. See notes on pages 302-6. 

Repropuctions: Not previously reproduced. 

Comment: This painting in its general treatment, especially in the 
handling of trees, sunlit clouds and human figures, bears considerable 
resemblance to the Hudson River views (Nos. I, II). 


NO. IV MOONLIGHT SCENE FROM A GROTTO 


Description: This is a most unusual painting. It depicts a moonlight 
water view as seen from the dark interior of a cave or grotto, looking 
over the water beyond. The water view is framed on either side by the 
black rocky walls of the cave and above by its overhanging roof. The 
full moon, seen in the dark blue-black sky just above the distant horizon, 
is reflected on the water. The reflections of the moonlight on the ripples 
are represented by innumerable parallel, slightly elevated, thread-like, 
white lines arranged in a series of loops. In the foreground to the right 
of and above the opening of the cave the branches of trees are silhouetted. 
Just outside the cave and tied up at a rock at the left is a small sailboat 
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with a man in it, and two men standing on a rock nearby. In the left 
foreground within the cave opening two men are to be seen standing, and 
just outside the entrance at the foot of the cliff two men tending a fire, 
These figures are dressed in brightly colored clothes, reds and blues pre. 
dominating. The paint is laid on the canvas with a fairly heavy brush, 
This is certainly a Continental scene. One wonders whether one of the 
seashore grottos along the Italian coast was not in the painter’s eye. 

MeEpiuM AnD Size: Oil, canvas 307%” x 444%”. The painting has re. 
cently been cleaned and restored; the twill canvas, which did not require 
relining, is well preserved. 

Date: Sold by the painter to Washington in 1794. 

OwNERSHIP AND PRovENANCE of this and its companion landscape 
(No. III): George Washington to his wife, Mrs. Washington; to her son 
Colonel John Parke Custis; and from him to his Custis—Lewis de- 
scendants (also descended from Washington’s sister Betty, Mrs. Fielding 
Lewis), who sold it in 1878 to the Smithsonian Institution, its present 
owner. See note on page 305. 

AtrrisuTtion: William Winstanley. See notes on pages 302-6. 

Repropuctions: No reproduction is known. 

ComMEntT: This painting depicts a scene so entirely different from the 
three other Winstanley landscapes (Nos. I, II, III) described, that it 
cannot well be compared stylistically with them. The similar treatment 
of the human figures in all four is, however, to be noted. It is included as 
probably by Winstanley, more on its documentation than on its style. 


The Nattonal Geographic Society 


BY GILBERT GROSVENOR 


HE fifteen Washington citizens who signed the Society’s 
Certificate of Incorporation, January 20, 1888, in- 
cluded: the Honorable Gardiner Greene Hubbard, LL.D., 
direct descendant of colonial historian Reverend William 
Hubbard (1621-1704), a generous American promoter of 
education of the deaf who, with Thomas Sanders, had 
financed the telephone experiments of Alexander Graham 
Bell and was the first President of the Telephone Company; 
Major General A. W. Greely, the leader of the famous Lady 
Franklin Bay Polar Expedition that in 1883 won for America 
the record for the farthest north, previously held for 300 
years by the British; Major J. W. Powell, one-armed Civil 
War veteran, geologist and scientist, who in 1869 led the 
first expedition down the Colorado River through the 
Grand Canyon in boats, a remarkable journey of 900 miles; 
George Kennan, explorer of Arctic Siberia, Russian scholar, 
author of ““Tent Life in Siberia’; and O. H. Tittmann, 
C. Hart Merriam, Henry Gannett, three distinguished 
explorer scientists. Messrs. Merriam, Tittmann (President 
1915-1919), Greely, and Gannett (President 1910-1914), 
served on the Board of Trustees from the incorporation of 
the Society continuously until their death, 54, 50, 47, and 
26 years later, respectively. To their fine intellects, courage 
and consistent support, the National Geographic Society is 
indebted immensely. 
“IT am not a scientific man, nor can I lay claim to any 
special knowledge that would entitle me to be called a 
‘geographer,’ ” said Mr. Hubbard, the first President. “I 
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owe the honor of my election as President of the National 
Geographic Society simply to the fact that I am one of thoge 
who desire to further the prosecution of geographic research, 
I possess only the same general interest in the subject of 
geography that should be felt by every educated man.” 

A few months later, early in 1889, appeared a slim little 
scientific brochure—Volume I, No. 1, of the National Geo. 
graphic Magazine. Between its paper covers of a terra cotta 
shade were such articles as these: “Geographic Methods in 
Geologic Investigation”; ““The Classification of Geographic 
Forms by Genesis.” It was earnest, serious, studious, thor- 
ough, but it bore little relation to the brilliantly illustrated 
periodical that it would some day be. After several years of 
irregular publication, the Board decided to issue the Maga- 
zine every month, beginning January 1, 1896, and to make 
efforts to increase the circulation by placing it on the 
newsstands. 

In December, 1897, Gardiner Greene Hubbard died, and 
his distinguished son-in-law, Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, accepted the presidency in Janu- 
ary, 1898. Meanwhile, the plan to popularize the Magazine 
and increase the subscriptions had failed. By the end of the 
year the Society was badly in debt, and the Board much 
discouraged. But President Bell was not disheartened. He 
maintained that geography was a most interesting subject 
and that the public would support a geographic magazine, 
provided the matter was presented entertainingly. The first 
step, he asserted, was to engage and pay a person to devote 
his entire time to the editorial work and to promote the 
membership. To his friend, Dr. Edwin A. Grosvenor,’ profes- 
sor of European history at Amherst College, author of two 
magnificently illustrated volumes on Constantinople, and 
later President of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 


1 Professor Grosvenor was elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society, 1896, 
on the nomination of Senator George Frisbie Hoar. 
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Dr. Bell wrote on February 19, 1899, to inquire whether one 
of his sons would be interested to become Assistant Secretary 
and Managing Editor of the magazine, adding that “some 
bright college graduate just beginning life would probably 
find in this position a stepping stone to something better.” 

Dr. Bell’s proposition appealed to me more than to my 
brother and I accepted it. I was teaching at Englewood 
Academy for Boys in New Jersey. I had been engaged 
originally to give instruction in French, German and Latin. 
The principal later assigned me classes in College Algebra, 
Chemistry, Public Speaking, and Debating. Compared to 
this program, a job as Editor seemed very easy. I was born 
in Constantinople (Istanbul) and had spent my pre-college 
days there. My father had been professor of history in 
Robert College for twenty years before being called to 
Amherst College. My life abroad and my close association 
with my scholarly father had given me unusual geographic 
interest. I well remember my first visit, on April 1, 1899, 
to the Society’s headquarters, which was half of a small 
rented room on the fifth floor of the Corcoran Building in 
Washington. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell took me to the 
office on the morning of my arrival in Washington. 

The little space of which I, age 23, was to assume charge 
was littered with old magazines, newspapers, and a few 
books of records, which constituted the only visible property 
of the Society. The treasury was empty, and had incurred 
a debt of nearly $2,000 by expenditure of life-membership 
fees to keep alive. But the Society was not so poor as it 
seemed, for Dr. Bell had a revolutionary idea: Why not 
popularize the science of geography and take it into the 
homes of the people? Why not transform the Society’s 
Magazine from one of cold geographic fact, expressed in 
hieroglyphic terms which the layman could not understand, 
into a vehicle for carrying the living, breathing, human- 
interest truth about this great world of ours to the people? 
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Would not that, said Dr. Bell, be the greatest agency of all 
for the diffusion of geographic knowledge? To evolve a 
magazine that would not lower the dignity of the Society 
but that would win popular support was the task that was 
entrusted to me. Dr. Bell personally for five years con- 
tributed my salary as Assistant Editor and Editor, making 
a total gift of $6,900 to the Society for this purpose. The 
Society was so poor that it could employ no clerical assist- 
ance, and for a time I was even obliged to address the 
Magazine envelopes myself. The names of the members were 
then printed on long slips, and it was the practice to cut 
these slips up with a pair of scissors and then paste them on 
the envelopes. After addressing one edition of 900 copies in 
this way, my first investment in office furniture was the 
purchase of an addressing machine for $20. 

Magazine men said it was impossible to develop a circula- 
tion for a geographic magazine, because the subject of 
geography was too technical. Dr. Bell offered to donate 
thousands of dollars to help. But I begged him not to give 
a single dollar beyond the $100 donated monthly to the 
Society for my salary. My theory was that if the Society’s 
Magazine was to succeed, we must find out what kind of 
geographic magazine the public would buy, and that we 
could not ascertain this if we were to lean on a generous bene- 
factor to pay deficits. Dr. Bell assented with a smile, and 
later told me that several years previously he and Mr. 
Hubbard had expended $80,000 in a futile effort to establish 
a popular scientific weekly periodical. After two years of 
printing, they discontinued it and sold the name “Science,” 
which they had bought for $5,000, to Dr. J. McKeen Cattell 
for $25. I have the receipt for the $5,000 payment; Dr. Bell 
gave it to me as a souvenir. 

Those early years were times of uphill struggle, hard work, 
and vexing problems. Every dollar was carefully husbanded 
and stretched like a stratosphere balloon. We had one in- 
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flexible rule; there must be no deficit at the end of the year, 
and no borrowing. Now the Magazine pays handsome 
honorariums for all material used, but in those days articles 
were solicited gratis. 

We had some amusing experiences. In the expectation of 
interesting the schools, we accepted with great enthusiasm 
the offer of the professor of geography in one of our oldest 
universities to write and donate to the Magazine a series of 
articles for teachers. The first paper soon arrived. I found it 
exceedingly hard to digest, and took it to Dr. Bell. He con- 
fessed that much of it was beyond him, too, but as it was 
sponsored by America’s most widely acclaimed geography 
teacher, he recommended publication. Soon letters of protest 
from educators deluged us, among them a letter from 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, one of the 
most ardent supporters of our project, who swore that if 
that article was to be the kind of geography we published, 
we had better discontinue our efforts. From that day, no 
sentence has found space in the Magazine that could not be 
readily understood. 

After Alexander Graham Bell had sailed for Europe in 
June, 1900, several members of the Board who had little 
confidence in Mr. Bell’s plans began negotiations with a 
New York publisher with a view to turning the Magazine 
over to them. To discourage the negotiations and to explain 
Dr. Bell’s plans, I wrote to Miss Ida M. Tarbell, a good 
friend, the following letter on July 25, 1900, which I quote in 
part, as it answers the question frequently put to us—why 
the National Geographic Society seeks members of the 
Society rather than subscribers to its Magazine: 


Dear Miss TARBELL: 

As you are aware, during the past 16 months Mr. Bell and others 
have been pushing the Magazine and planning to make it cover a field in 
which there is no competitor, to make it the Geographic Magazine of the 
country, reliable and widely read. But the Magazine is to be the means 
to another end which Mr. Bell has heretofore and does now, I believe, 
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consider the most important. By it we are to build up a great national 
society with thousands of members. What we want is not subscribers to 
a magazine but members of a society... . 

A combination of membership and magazine will be a stronger 
attraction than a mere subscription to a magazine. Where many persons 
would not subscribe for the magazine alone, they will become members 
because they get two things, the distinction of membership in a well. 
known society and also a good monthly journal. Vice versa, they would 
not become members except for the additional privilege of a magazine. , , 
Neither the Magazine nor the Society can stand alone, for each helps 
the other. 

In the fall the Hubbard and Bell families are going to put up a me. 
morial building to Mr. Hubbard. It is to be offered to the Society ex. 
clusively for its headquarters. It is another step in this same direction— 
to make the Society national and not a Washington scientific body. It 
has to become more popular, and hence the Magazine also must become 
less technical, and appeal to teachers, scholars, thinking men, and not 
to specialists alone. . . . The Magazine exists not for itself, like your 
Popular Science Monthly, but is the means, the tool by which we plan to 
build a society having thousands and thousands of members, and as few 
subscribers as possible, or, if we do get subscribers, to make them men- 
bers as soon as possible. I hope my idea is clear: a great society anda 
great magazine is what we want and not a great magazine and a small 
society. ... 

The more I think about it, the more convinced I am that if the plans 
offered you, as far as I can gather them from Mr. X, are pursued, the 
results will be a technical and local society and a good magazine, but not 
a great society and a great magazine. The barring from the Magazin 
of all reference to the Society, which is contemplated, is destructive. The 
Magazine is the journal of the Society and publishes its proceedings, not 
often, to be sure, but it allows 15 to 20 pages a year for the purpose. If 
the Magazine does not have any reference to The Society, members will 
drop off, and there you are again, getting subscribers and not members. 
This is just what Mr. Bell and the majority do not want; though certain 
members with whom you have been thus far corresponding want it, and 
are working for it. They are in the minority, however, or will be. It 
happens that they are in the field now. I write frankly, you see, for I want 
you to know the object of all. A great national society first and all the 
time. The Magazine is to bring this about and not thwart it. For the 
present, please consider this letter confidential. 

Very truly yours 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor 


It should be observed parenthetically that magazine men 
generally advised against any mention of the National Geo- 
graphic Society in the Magazine, as they thought the public 
would not be interested in the Society, that mention of the 
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Society would frighten away readers and subscribers. The 
original conception of the Society and the Magazine pre- 
yailed, however, and by 1912 Dr. Bell was able to address 
the Society in these words: 


There has never been in the history of the world a scientific society 
that has increased in influence and power as the National Geographic 
Society. In the year 1888, the Society was organized under a national 
charter “to promote the increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge.” 
Just think what that means! To promote the study of the world upon which 
we live. A truly great object for a little, feeble organization to undertake. 
At that time we had only about 200 members. The Society had no 
endowment, nothing coming to it but the membership fees. No million- 
aire has since come forward to help us out, and yet today the Society 
has a great endowment raised by its own efforts—a surplus to be de- 
voted to the promotion of geographic science. We never had to take off 
our hats to any multi-millionaire for having endowed The Society with a 
million dollars; we have done it ourselves. 

When I look back upon our early days, what a different condition of 
things prevailed! We had only about a thousand members, and the 
Society was living from hand to mouth. Like many other scientific 
societies, we constituted a strictly technical organization. We sup- 
ported the National Geographic Magazine, at that time a valuable 
technical journal that every one put upon his library shelf and few people 
read. It was valuable, it was important, but it did not contribute any- 
thing to the financial support of the Society. 

We had no permanent home. Half an office room constituted our head- 
quarters, and in shifting from one building to another, as happened more 
than once, a feeling of unpermanency ensued, and valuable material was 
in danger of loss. Then the use of the Hubbard Memorial Building was 
offered to us in memory of our first president—Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard—and for the first time we possessed a permanent habitation that 
in its beauty spoke of the position to which we aspired. But it threatened 
to be a white elephant, for we did not even have the means to provide 
for its lighting or to take proper care of it. It became a matter of vital 
necessity for the Society to increase its membership. Necessity spurred 
the Board of Managers into activity, and they adopted a new policy, 
unique, so far as I know, in the history of science. I do not know of any 
other scientific society that has ever adopted it, and I do not know of 
any other society that has succeeded as the National Geographic Society 
has done. Now, how was this accomplished? 

First of all, instead of limiting our membership to strict geographers, 
we threw open the doors of membership to all who desired to promote the 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge. We had a membership 
of one thousand in the District of Columbia; we had ninety millions of 
people outside the District of Columbia to whom we could appeal for an 
increase in our membership, but all we had to reach these outside mem- 
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bers was our Magazine. Our Washington members enjoyed the course of 
lectures, but the outside members would have nothing but a magazine 
to hold them to the Society. The question was, How could we hope to 
interest thousands and thousands of people in a strictly technical geo. 
graphic magazine? It was obviously necessary to change the character 
of the Magazine and to adapt it to interest a larger circle of nontechnical 
members. We adopted this policy with an aim to making the Magazin, 
support the Society. We did not mean to lower the scientific standard of 
the Magazine and make it simply popular, but we wanted to add certain 
features that would be of interest to everybody. But in starting out to 
make a magazine that would support the Society, instead of the Society 
being burdened with the Magazine, a man was of the first necessity; if 
we did not get the right man the whole plan would be a failure, and I can 
well remember how our Board of Managers discussed this proposed plan, 
and the difficulty of getting a man, and how the idea was laughed at that 
we should ever reach a membership of 10,000. Why, it was ridiculous, 
Geography, the driest subject of all in our schools! How could you 
expect a membership of 10,000 in the United States alone? 

As I said, in the beginning we found it necessary to get the proper 
man, but fortunately we found him. A young man who had made a very 
brilliant record at Amherst College was engaged as Assistant Editor of 
the Magazine to stir up these new ideas, and to put new life into the 
scientific journal. But the Society did not have the money to pay his 
salary; that had to be raised by voluntary contributions from interested 
members. And so Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor commenced his work in 
1899. He speedily captured the Society—and incidentally, he captured 
one of my daughters.? Mr. Grosvenor in 1900 became Editor and in 1903 
Director of the work of the Society.2 We have been very fortunate in 
securing his services, and with the intelligent action of an unusually fine 
Board of Managers, and the cordial support of the members of the 
Society, the success of the Society has been secured. We have increased 
to 107,000 members and we are still on the upgrade. There is no reason 
to suppose that we are going to stop growing. 


* Fortunately for me and for the National Geographic Society, Elsie May Bell married 
me, October 23, 1900, a day of happy augury for it was also the wedding day of my father 
and mother. Elsie Bell had studied in France and Italy and had travelled in England, 
Norway, and Japan (1898) with her distinguished father and talented mother. Unwavering 
in her faith in our educational project, with the kind heart, keen intellect, and wide interest 
of her parents, she has furnished me with many constructive suggestions and wise counsel. 
She designed the National Geographic Society flag, has read many hundred manuscripts, 
and examined thousands of pages of proof and tens of thousands of photographs. She has 
accompanied me on many travels, including a pioneering flight from San Francisco to 
Hongkong, May 8-14, 1937. After this journey Mr. Juan Trippe, President, Pan American 
Airways, sent us a certificate that we were “not only the first couple to fly across the Pacific 
but also the first to fly on a commercial basis across a major ocean.” 

* Since January, 1920, I have been President of the Society as well as Editor. The By- 
laws of the Society prescribe that the Editor is the chief executive and the director of 
all operations of the Society. The President presides at meetings of the Society and of the 
Board of Trustees and Executive Committee. 
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Our Magazine has become the greatest educational journal of the 
world. It goes to thousands of schools. ... There is no reason why the 
circulation should not increase, and there is no reason why the National 
Geographic Society should not be placed in possession of an endowment 
fund for geographic research, of its own making, many times that which 


jt now possesses. 


It might be well to repeat here some of the principles 
which I have followed in the development of the Magazine: 


The first principle is accuracy. Nothing is printed which is not strictly 
according to fact. 

Abundance of beautiful and instructive illustrations. 

Every article printed in the Magazine has permanent value. Each 
Magazine is designed to be as interesting one year or ten years after 
publication as it is on the day of publication. The result of this policy is 
that hundreds of thousands of back numbers of the Magazine are con- 
tinually used in schoolrooms, homes, and libraries.‘ 

Personalities and partisan and controversial matters are avoided. 

Only what is of a kindly nature is printed about any country or people, 
everything unpleasant or unduly critical being avoided. 

The content of each number is planned with a view of being timely. 


In the early Geographics there stand out clearly the genius 
and the vision of Alexander Graham Bell. He opened all 
doors for me in Washington. In the June, 1903, issue, featur- 
ing numerous photographs of his experimental kites, he 
wrote: 

I have been continuously at work upon experiments relating to kites. 
Why, I do not know, excepting perhaps because of the intimate connec- 
tion of the subject with the flying machine problem. We are all of us 
interested in aerial locomotion; and I am sure that no one whc has 
observed with attention the flight of birds can doubt for one moment the 
possibility of aerial flight by bodies specifically heavier than the air. In 
the words of an old writer, ““We cannot consider as impossible that which 
has already been accomplished.” 

A few years later, in 1914, we find him not only predicting 
that man would fly from America to Europe, but asserting 
that by flying high and taking advantage of eastward winds 
it might be done between an early breakfast and a late 
dinner. In this the eyes of genius seem to have foreseen the 


* By today’s mail I have a letter from an Iowa member who reports that every spring for 
twenty-six years she has carried afield her copy of the National Geographic Magazine for 
April, 1917, containing an article on Warblers of North America illustrated with paintings 
of them, the only color pictures of these interesting creatures printed. 
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stirring realities of our own present day. “‘Calculation shows 
that our best machines should be able to cross the Atlantic 
in 13 hours,” said Dr. Bell. “I hardly dare to say it aloud for 
publication. It is sufficiently startling to know that it is not 
only possible, but probable, that the passage may be made 
in a single day. But if, as I imagine, it can be done in 13 
hours, you may take an early breakfast in Newfoundland 
and a late dinner in Ireland the same night.” 

In September, 1903, the Society moved from rented 
quarters into a handsome new structure, Hubbard Memorial 
Hall, presented to it by the Hubbard and Bell families. 

Believing that the Society was now surely set on the path 
to success, Dr. Bell asked in October, 1903, to be relieved of 
the presidency, But he continued an active and most inspir- 
ing member of the Board of Trustees and a constant con- 
tributor of articles and suggestions to the Magazine until his 
death in August, 1922. 

In 1905 two happy events took place. First, I was able to 
offer the following resolution to the Board of Trustees, to 
which I had been elected in January: 


Resolved, That the National Geographic Society, through its Board of 
Managers, thank Dr. Bell for his generous subscription to the work of the 
Society from 1899 to 1904, and inform Dr. Bell that the Society is now on 
such a substantial basis that it can relieve him of his subscription for 


1905. 
Thus Dr. Bell was relieved of his generous donation of $100 
per month which he had made for my salary from April 1, 
1899. 

Second, in my search for an associate to help me carry 
forward the promising future, I was fortunate in discovering 
John Oliver La Gorce, since 1920 the Vice-president of the 
Society. I recommended his appointment to the Board as 
Assistant Secretary. On September 19, 1905, he was 
engaged at $60 per month, and he commenced work on 
September 22, which was his 25th birthday. When Dr. 
La Gorce joined the staff of the National Geographic Society, 
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it was a small organization of only 10,000. But his responsive 
nature and keen intellect recognized the possibilities ahead 
for the Society, and his generous heart was stirred to identify 
his life with a work that promised to promote effectively the 
welfare of mankind. With everything the Society has done 
since, he has been identified. Many of our useful and inter- 
esting projects he originated. He has labored with love and 
ceaseless energy to help develop the organization and bring it 
to the dignified position it now holds in the life of our country. 

William Howard Taft, on his return from service as 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, wrote for it 
several historic articles on the altruistic program of the 
United States to aid the peoples of the Philippines, by in- 
augurating public schools and modern sanitation. These 
articles today are extremely enlightening. They explain the 
cornerstone on which the firm friendship of Filipinos for the 
United States has been built. He addressed the Society 
twice while President of the United States and wrote many 
more articles for the Magazine, accepted membership on the 
Society’s Board of Trustees in 1918, and continued an active 
and constant attendant at its meetings until his death in 
1930. And after his passing dear Mrs. Taft never missed 
a National Geographic Society lecture until illness confined 
her to the house in 1941. 

In December, 1907, another young man, George W. 
Hutchison, age 21, joined the staff. Indefatigable, un- 
selfish, and intelligent, he gained promotion to Associate 
Secretary, Acting Secretary, Secretary, and member of the 
Board of Trustees. Ever vigilant and alert for any mechani- 
cal or human improvement that will advance the Society’s 
interests, always watchful for any trespass on the Society’s 
rights, tenacious, straightforward, prudent, George W. 
Hutchison continues always cheerful, genial, and cordial, the 
sympathetic and wise friend, whose counsel every one of his 
fellow workers seeks when perplexed. 
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One of the highlights of 1909 was the publication of “The 
Panama Canal,” by Lieut. Colonel George W. Goethals, 
builder of the mighty ditch which altered geography, 
**dividing the land uniting the world.” 

Important indeed in the history of the National Geographic 
was November, 1910, for in that number appeared the 
Magazxine’s first series of illustrations in color, incidentally 
the largest collection of photographs in color which had ever 
been published in a single issue of any magazine. “Scenes 
in Korea and China” the 24-page series was called. Repro- 
ducing them cost several times as much as an ordinary issue, 
but had been made possible by expending membership and 
advertising receipts. 

Varied and highly interesting had become the contents 
of the Geographic now. The housefly and charging rhinos, 
fishes that carry lanterns, Labrador and Liberia, Mexican 
volcanoes and Holland cheese—all these and many more 
subjects found a place between its yellow covers in this 
eventful year. ““Taming the Wild Blueberry” and ““The Wild 
Blueberry Tamed,” by Frederic V. Coville, gave the first 
popular accounts of lifelong researches by the author that 
have created a new industry. 

June, 1913, was a notable number. In it were published in 
full color the portraits of fifty common birds from paintings 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The series was the forerunner of 
many bird paintings by Mr. Fuertes and Major Allan Brooks, 
with articles by Alexander Wetmore and Gilbert Pearson, to 
be published in the Geographic. Some of these articles have 
been assembled in the Society’s Book of Birds, 2 volumes, the 
first and only work presenting in full color all the major 
species of the United States and Canada. 

In 1913 the Society was able to erect a new building ad- 
joining Hubbard Hall to house its expanding activities. 
Events now were moving toward the fateful year of 1914, 
and in the August Magazine, the very month in which the 
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conflict began, the Geographic issued as a supplement a large 
Map of Europe in colors. In explanation I should state 
that the previous summer, 1913, I was caught in a war 
scare in Europe and for several days was unable to get 
money from the French bank. Every one on the Continent 
was so certain of an impending war that on my return to 
Washington I arranged to have a European map prepared, 
engraved, printed, and stored in the Society’s cellar until 
the outbreak of hostilities. For eight months we held 
300,000 copies of this map, awaiting the inevitable conflict. 

A useful agency of the National Geographic Society for 
diffusing geographic knowledge, the Society’s New Bulletin 
Service, was started early in World War I (1914) to assist 
harassed American editors to get geographic data about 
obscure places made suddenly prominent by military opera- 
tions. Historic, geographic and economic information about 
peoples, their cities, towns, rivers, mountains and valleys 
mentioned in the cabled news dispatches were furnished the 
newspapers at their request. This free service of the Society 
antedated by some years similar bulletins on general Science 
now issued by Science Service and the Associated Press. 
This National Geographic educational service is now so 
esteemed that more than 550 newspapers and press associa- 
tions and many radio commentators and columnists and 
editorial writers use the free daily releases prepared by the 
Society on places suddenly made prominent by world events. 
With pardonable pride I reprint with permission a New York 
Times editorial expressing appreciation of this informative 
cooperation: 


FOOTNOTE TO GEOGRAPHY 


For years Americans have been learning geography by the most 
pleasant method imaginable. They have learned about their own coun- 
try at first hand and from automobile road maps. They have learned 
about the far corners of the world from newspaper accounts of famous 
flights and from the National Geographic Society, which itself seemed 
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always to be sending out a new expedition to find and report on some 
unknown corner of the planet. 

Since the war began we have been learning still more geography, less 
pleasantly. Laconic military communiques have told, often in veiled 
language, what was happening on remote battle fronts. Correspondents 
have gone with the armies to places remote even in the encyclopedias, 
And the newspapers have striven mightily to keep up with them for the 


daily readers. 
Inevitably, the newspapers have had to lean on many sources to make 


intelligible the brief and sometimes cryptic dispatches and communiques, 
And chief among those sources is the old reliable National Geographic 
Society. Not only has it given generously of its information and opened 
its magnificent geography library; it has published splendid war maps 
and it issues daily bulletins to assist the newspapers and news services. 

It is highly reassuring, when such place names as Staryi Oskol and 
Zivotin crop up in the communiques, to be able to ask somebody what 
and where they are—and get the right answers. The N.G.S. hasn’t 


failed us—yet.° 


Among other contributions to education has been the 
National Geographic’s School Bulletin, furnished gratis for 25 
years to 30,000 public school teachers each week, one for each 
school day throughout the school year. These Bulletins for 
teachers and pupils are valuable supplements to geography 
books, which all too soon become outdated by swiftly moving 
world changes. The Bulletins were originally initiated by re- 
quest of the United States Commissioner of Education. They 
are illustrated by maps and pictures. Hundreds of the super- 
intendents of schools of the country have enthusiastically 
approved this activity of the Society in geographic education. 

In a pre-war year staff men of the National Geographic 
Society traveled 250,000 miles to bring to members first- 
hand stories on peoples and places. In addition to the 
editorial and photographic surveys constantly being made 
for its Magazine, the Society has sent out more than one 
hundred research expeditions, some of which required years of 
field work to achieve their objectives. Such famed institutions 
of learning as Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Georgetown Uni- 
versities, the University of Virginia, Smithsonian Institu- 


5New York Times, July 26, 1942. 
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tion, National Bureau of Standards, American Museum of 
Natural History, Lingnan University, Canton, China, and 
the U.S. Army and Navy have been co-sponsors in many of 
these expeditions. 

The Society’s flag was with Peary at the North Pole, with 
Byrd at the North and the South Pole. It soared to the 
highest altitude reached by man, 13.71 miles into the 
stratosphere, in 1935 during the National Geographic 
Society-U.S. Army Air Corps Stratosphere Expedition; 
and reached the lowest depths of the sea, 3,028 feet, with 
Dr. William Beebe. The first Geographic expedition to the 
region of Mt. St. Elias, Alaska, in 1890, discovered Mt. Logan, 
the second highest peak in North America. 

To encourage exploration the Society awards gold medals 
for exceptional achievement. Presidents Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover, and Vice-president of the 
United States Fairbanks and General Pershing have 
honored the Society by presenting its medals at meetings of 
the Society, and President William McKinley attended the 
reception of the Society in honor of Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U.S.N., geographer and commander of the Maine. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt presented the Society’s 
medal to Lincoln Ellsworth at a special ceremony in the 
White House. 

Theodore Roosevelt on his return from his explorations 
in Africa (1910) and again from South America (1914) gave 
to the Society his first public lecture announcing his dis- 
coveries. Admiral Peary, Roald Amundsen, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, Sir Douglas Mawson, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Admiral Byrd, Lincoln Ellsworth, Auguste Piccard and 
many another explorer has similarly honored the Society. 
Calvin Coolidge twice addressed the Society while President 
of the United States. As Vice-president he had also twice 
addressed it and contributed to the Magazine. Mrs. Herbert 
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Hoover joined the Society April 18, 1902. The Society’s 
Magazine and maps followed her on all her travels with 
Mr. Hoover to India, China, Siberia, Australia, Europe, 
South Africa, the White House, and California. 

Among the Society’s many significant contributions to 
science and popular research, I mention a few: 

Archeological Expeditions. On January 16, 1939, Matthew 
W. Stirling, leader of a joint expedition of the National 
Geographic Society and the Smithsonian Institution, dis- 
covered in Mexico the oldest dated work of man yet found in 
the New World, a stone slab bearing a Maya date inter- 
preted (Spinden correlation) as November 4, 291 B.C. 

Later excavations (1940-1943) revealed that the site was 
a religious center of great antiquity, well established when 
Mohammed’s religion was still new and Canterbury was 
just emerging as England’s religious capital. The Mexican 
“Mecca” is a plain dominated by a man-made mound more 
than a hundred feet high. A short distance off were the work- 
shops of the artists and artisans whose skilled fingers 
carved with equal fidelity giant basalt heads weighing 
twenty tons and jewels from beautiful translucent emerald 
green jade—as precious as emerald—smaller than a finger- 
nail and perforated with holes not much larger than the 
diameter of a coarse hair. With respect to stone work this 
may be considered the highest art level achieved in ancient 
America. 

The Society’s notable expeditions to New Mexico, led by 
Neil M. Judd and Andrew E. Douglass, by developing a 
tree ring calendar which can be applied to all early ruins in 
which datable timbers exist, have pushed back the historic 
horizons of the southwestern United States to a period 
nearly eight centuries before Columbus crossed the Atlantic, 
solving secrets that have puzzled historians for three hun- 
dred years. The Society’s expeditions to Peru have given 
the world much of its knowledge of the Incas. 
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Botanical and Biological Expeditions. Important new 
fruits and flowers to enrich American farms and forests, 
and large collections of birds, including many new species, 
and herbarium specimens for the U.S. National Museum, 
and hundreds of rare animals, birds, reptiles, and fishes for 
the National Zoological Park, have been made in China, 
Brazil, Venezuela and Netherlands Indies by Society ex- 
plorers Joseph F. Rock, Ernest G. Holt, William M. Mann, 
and George W. Groff. Rock gathered great quantities of 
blight-resistant chestnuts in China. These the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has widely distributed in the expectation 
that they will restore to American forests one of our most 
valuable trees. He also brought back for the Department 
of Agriculture from China four hundred and ninety-three 
species of rhododendron or more than had been previously 
known in America, and seeds of spruces, firs, hemlocks, pines, 
and junipers. In my Maryland garden, on October 18, 1942, 
I gathered half a bushel of fat red chestnuts from blight- 
resistant trees from Rock’s seeds. 

Eclipse Expeditions. To observe, study, and photograph 
eclipses of the sun, the Society has sent expeditions to many 
distant places, including Africa, Siberia and Brazil. Notable 
among these undertakings was the joint National Geo- 
graphic Society-United States Navy expedition of 1937 to 
tiny Canton Island in mid-Pacific. Besides making a thor- 
ough study of the longest solar eclipse visible from the earth 
in 1,200 years and recording the phenomenon in color 
photographs and oil paintings, the expedition explored 
Canton and its neighboring islet, Enderbury, finding Canton 
to be especially adapted to use as an air-base site. The 
islands were later placed under joint American-British 
control, and Canton became an important way station on the 
U.S.-New Zealand route of American Air Clippers. 

Solar Radiation. To further the study of long-range 
weather forecasting, the Society appropriated funds to 
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enable the Smithsonian Institution to maintain a solar 
radiation station in Africa for six years. 

The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. After the eruption 
of the world’s largest crater, Mount Katmai, the Society 
sent five expeditions to this Alaskan volcanic area. An eighth 
wonder of the world was discovered—the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes—which has since been created a National 
Monument. 

Saving the Giant Sequoia Trees. The Society and individual 
members purchased and presented to the Government 
2,239 acres of the finest sequoia and other trees in the Giant 
Forest of Sequoia National Park, California. 

Carlsbad Cavern. The Society’s expeditions explored and 
revealed to the world this largest and most beautiful known 
cavern, :.1 New Mexico. As a result it is now a National 
Park. 

Exploration of the Stratosphere. ‘The Society and the 
U.S. Army Air Corps jointly sponsored explorations of the 
stratosphere which have resulted in the gathering of scien- 
tific data at the world record altitude of 72,395 feet above 
sea level. After Professor Auguste Piccard’s novel and 
record ascents to 51,775 feet and 53,152 feet above sea level 
in a sealed gondola lifted by a balloon, 1931-1932, the 
Society invited the Swiss Belgian scientist to America to 
describe his new method for ascensions to the members 
and offered an honorarium to make the crossing possible. 
Officers of the U.S. Army Air Corps meeting Professor 
Piccard were so impressed by his description of the many 
fascinating problems concealed in the thin clear air far 
above the earth that they asked the National Geographic 
Society to finance and sponsor balloon ascensions by Army 
aviators. The War Department had no funds for such 
investigations and was reluctant to ask for appropriations. 
The Society agreed to provide the funds and the scientific 
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personnel with Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Chairman, to prepare 
and direct the program for the aerial researches. The Army 
Air Corps designated Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil 
A. Anderson of the U.S. Army as Commander and pilot. 
On their final flight, November 11, 1935, they ascended in 
the gondola of the Explorer II, the world’s largest balloon, 
with a capacity of 3,700,000 cubic feet, to an officially 
recognized altitude of 13.71 miles. The balloon which rose 
from the Stratobowl near Rapid City, South Dakota, 
carried a ton of scientific instruments arranged by Dr. 
Briggs and brought back to earth an unparalleled collection 
of data. From the flights the Army gained useful information 
on balloon design and balloon fabric, on the new dow-metal, 
on cosmic rays, on the functioning of liquid air and radio 
equipment at extraordinary elevations, etc. Scientists were 
especially interested in the following new facts added to our 
store of knowledge: 

Cosmic rays measurable by their ionization effects, coming 
in from the vertical direction, increase in number from sea 
level to a certain altitude (57,000 feet during the flight of 
Explorer II), then decrease in number as the measuring 
instrument rises; 

At 72,395 feet such measurable cosmic rays coming from 
the horizontal are as numerous as those from the vertical; 

The first records were obtained of “bursts of energy” from 
atom disruption by cosmic rays up to 72,395 feet; 

The flight resulted in obtaining the first track ever made 
directly in the emulsion of a photographic plate by a cosmic 
ray of the alpha-particle type having the enormous energy of 
100,000,000 electron volts; 

The first values were obtained by means of laboratory- 
size spectographs, of sun spectra and sky spectra up to 


72,395 feet; 
A photograph made from the stratosphere was the first to 
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show the curved top of the troposhere (marked by the dust 
which extends up to that altitude) and it also showed the 
curvature of the earth; 

The first values were obtained for electrical conductivity of 
the air between 30,000 feet and 72,395 feet above sea level; 

The first large samples of air were secured from an alti- 
tude above 70,000 feet, showing practically no change in the 
ratio of nitrogen to oxygen; 

The first knowledge was obtained that living spores float 
in the atmosphere above 36,000 feet; 

The first demonstration was made that spores will with- 
stand physical conditions in the stratosphere up to 72,395 
feet, for at least four hours; 

The first natural color photographs were taken of the sky 
at high altitudes in the stratosphere; 

The first records were obtained showing brightness of the 
sky at 72,395 feet (one-tenth that when viewed from the 
earth); 

The first record was made of the brightness of the sun at 
72,395 feet (20 per cent greater than when viewed from the 
earth); 

Vertical photographs of the earth were made from a higher 
altitude than ever before (72,395 feet above sea level); 

The first radio signals were sent to earth stations from a 
station as high as 13.71 miles above the earth. 

Polar Research. The Society granted funds and scientific 
aid amounting to $75,000 to Admiral Byrd for his first ex- 
ploration of the South Polar regions, and also cooperated 
with the second Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Admiral Byrd 
first gained experience in Arctic flying on the MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition sponsored by the Society and the U.S. 
Navy. The Society subscribed a substantial sum to the 
historic expedition of Admiral Peary, who discovered the 
North Pole, April 6, 1909. 
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Trans-Asiatic Expedition. In 1932 the Citroen-Haardt 
Trans-Asiatic Expedition, with the Society cooperating, 
crossed Central Asia from the Mediterranean to the Yellow 
Sea—the first motor caravan to cross “the roof of the 
World,” the Himalaya Karakoram ranges. Long-hidden 
phases of life along 7,370 miles of historic caravan routes 
were studied and recorded for posterity. 

Aerial Discoveries in Alaska. On a flight circling Mount 
Logan and Mount St. Elias, Bradford Washburn, leader of 
the National Geographic Society—Harvard University Ex- 
pedition of 1938, discovered one of the largest icefields and 
glacial groups outside the polar regions. He made aerial 
photographs which prove that the great Bering and Malas- 
pina Glaciers are merely two overflows from a vast highland 
icefield 235 miles in extent. He also discovered and named 
Mounts King George and Queen Mary. 

For the benefit of specialists, the Society has published 
monographs giving the technical results of the expeditions. 
These supplement the popular narratives in the Magazine. 

The Society arranged to move from an unmarked grave 
in Washington to Arlington National Cemetery the remains 
of Admiral Charles Wilkes, U.S. Navy, the great American 
explorer of the Pacific Ocean and the discoverer of the 
Antarctic Continent, and to place a dignified monument for 
him. It also erected the Memorial at:Admiral Peary’s 
resting place in Arlington, the ceremony of dedication (1922) 
being attended by the President of the United States 
Warren G. Harding, Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
Navy Edwin Denby and Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. For the Society, Captain Donald 
Macmillan placed a tablet on a granite boulder at Cape 
Sabine, Ellesmere Island “‘to the memory of the dead who 
under Lieutenant A. W. Greely here gave their lives to 
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ensure the final and complete success of the first scientific 
cooperation of the United States with other nations 1881- 
1884. Erected by the National Geographic Society. 1923” 

The friendship of many explorers for the Society was 
expressed very kindly by Admiral Byrd in an address to the 
members on his return from his 1933-1935 Antarctic expedi- 
tion: “The help the National Geographic Society has given 
to explorers has been very great. I happen to be one of those 
explorers, and I am glad to acknowledge that without the 
help of the Society I have had in connection with all of my 
expeditions there would have been a very different and less 
successful story to tell. The Society’s encouragement has 
sustained me many times when we were having a tough time 
in the field of operations.” 

The large circulation of the National Geographic Magazine 
has given much value to the advertising pages, but the 
number of pages assigned to advertising has been limited to 
about twenty per cent of the Magazine, and these pages 
have always been separated from the text to facilitate bind- 
ing the numbers. Furthermore, because of the wide use of 
the National Geographic Magazine in schools, our editorial 
policy has banned advertising of liquor, cigarettes, and 
patent medicines. Of this policy Readers’ Digest quotes 
Ishbel Ross from Scribner’s Magazine: ““Dr. Grosvenor once 
said that he would take his readers around the world and 
that he would take them first class. He has done it and, most 
remarkable of all, he has done it without letting his fireside 
travelers have a drink, a smoke or a bicarbonate of soda.” 

Nothwithstanding these restrictions, advertising has 
yielded the Society a good revenue. Because of it, the 
Society has been able to put into the Magazine much more 
than the small membership fee,’ to support numerous expedi- 


* Reader's Digest, July, 1938, p. 67. 
7 This has been $2.00 (1900-1920), $3.50 (1921), $3.00 (1920-1942), $3.50 (1943). 
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tions for exploration, to buy land and construct new buildings 
when needed in 1920 and 1931, and to accumulate a consid- 
erable endowment fund for the Society. 

The National Geographic Society is incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. It is the only geo- 
graphical society in the world which has sought continuously 
to popularize geographic knowledge since American interest 
in world affairs was aroused by the Spanish-American War in 
1898. 

One million, two hundred thousand persons are enrolled 
as members for two purposes: to learn the geography of this 
interesting world in which we live; and to assist in adding 
to the sum of human knowledge by supporting the explora- 
tions and researches of the Society. The members take a 
very real interest in the Society and in its work. The 
strength of the Society rests on that foundation of member- 
interest and faith in its purposes. 

A retired Major-General of the United States Army 
writes from Honolulu: 


I became a member of the Society shortly after I graduated from the 
Military Academy and became an officer in the Army. The magazine 
has been my life-long companion and my children have been constant 
readers, and now my grandchildren read it every month. This will show 
you what a great influence the magazine has had in one family and, as 
you may claim thousands of families, the total influence it has upon the 
lives of the country can never be fully estimated. 

A member in Puerto Rico enquired why termites that 
successfully riddle all his books and other magazines on the 
Island invariably died when they attempted to chew the 
National Geographic Magazine! An irate mother complained 
that just when she had gotten Willie well started in his geog- 
raphy at school, she found him neglecting his work to read 
the National Geographic Magazine. A distinguished Am- 
bassador to Washington when presenting an honor from his 
government congratulated me for my services in “vulgariz- 


ing the science of geography.” 
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When Alexander Graham Bell asked me to take charge of 
the National Geographic Magazine, April 1, 1899, the 
Society’s membership was so small that I could carry the 
entire edition of one month on my back. Today a single issue 
would form a pile more than five miles high, rivaling Mount 
Everest, or fifty piles each as tall as the Washington Monu- 
ment. The ink alone used in printing each issue weighs five 
and a quarter tons—as much as seventy men could carry, 

In the early days it was customary to print in the Maga. 
zine the names and addresses of the members. I stopped this 
expense as I wanted to put the dollars thus saved into illus- 
trations for the Magazine. Dr. Bell argued that a Society 
that did not publish a list of members was not a real society, 
But when the number of members had increased to such a 
figure that to print a membership list would have cost more 
than the member’s annual fee, he acknowledged the wisdom 
of my action. To print a list today in small type allowing 
fifty names to a page would require 20,000 pages, filling 
solidly more than twelve years of Geographics, without 
another word or a single picture. The Magazine, with its 
appeal to all members of the family, is estimated to have 
reached during the last twenty years an average of 5,000,000 
readers each month. 

The many millions of dollars required to publish the 
Geographic—250,000,000 copies in twenty years—have been 
supplied year after year by the dues of the members of the 
National Geographic Society. Thus the Society is a co- 
operative scientific research undertaking. Only by spreading 
first cost over a large edition could the many expensive and 
worthwhile features have been provided. 

In every community of fifty white persons in the United 
States, there is at least one member. Especially significant 
of the world-wide usefulness of the Society is the fact that in 
the last prewar year (1939) the National Geographic Society 
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had a total membership abroad exceeding 120,000 distrib- 
uted in every foreign country and on almost every inhabited 
island. No other educational institution in the world re- 
ceived such universal support.® 

This extraordinarily large membership in a society whose 
objects are entirely scientific and educational, in which the 
bond is intellectual, not religious or fraternal or social, shows 
that the spirit of adventure and the desire to learn and help 


* The foreign membership in the last prewar year (1939) included: 


AMERICA 

Canada... . 43,450 
Central America . 1,223 
1,917 


South America . . 9,686 
(of whom 2,696 lived in 
Argentina; 2,704 in Bra- 
zil; 1,178 in Chile; 647 


in Peru) 
Mexico . .. . 2,095 
Asta 
Afghanistan ... . 16 
31 
Bahrein Islands .. 39 
775 
French Indo-China . 56 
Hong Kong ... 200 
1,941 
98 
103 
Levant States .. . 81 
Manchukuo ... . 73 
Palestine .... 143 
Straits Settlements 393 
Thailand .... 
Trans-Jordan .. . 
370 
AFRICA 
22 
37 
Belgian Congo . . 288 
Cape of Good Hope 1,303 
Gold Coast 71 
175 


Madagascar .. . . 21 


Mauritius ..... 50 
28 
Mozambique .. 281 
650 
141 


Orange Free State 189 
Southern Rhodesia 290 


Tanganyika ... . 94 
Transvaal . . . . 1,509 
Europe 
1,301 
Denmark 
1,477 
Great Britain . 40,024 
1,315 
Netherlands . . . 2,064 
968 
Portugal... 613 
Soviet Union 46 
210 
Sweden ..... 1,208 
Switzerland .. . 1,730 
Yugoslavia. . . . 212 
West Inpies 
87 
Barbados .... . 88 
Bermuda .... 192 
Dominican Republic 170 
76 
222 
Leeward Islands . . 49 
243 
Windward Islands . 45 
Miscellaneous ... 14 


AUSTRALASIA AND 


East Inp1es 
Australia . . . 14,509 
Belitoeng (Billiton) . 2 


Borneo (British) . . 46 
Borneo (Netherlands) 30 
N.E. New Guinea & 

Papua (Aust.) . 144 
New Guinea 


(Netherlands) 
New Zealand. . . 4,833 
Sumatra. .... 220 
8 
Miscellaneous . . . 30 


IsLanps, MIscELLANEOUS 


2 
SI 
31 
Falkland ..... 5 
Greenland ..... 5 
24 
33 
47 
New Caledonia .. 8 
Newfoundland . . 377 
New Hebrides . . . 10 
Norfolk ..... 
Samoa (British) 14 
12 
TongaorFriendly. . 4 
Miscellaneous .. . 50 
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research are fairly universal. ‘The Society’s membership 
rolls include not only hundreds of thousands of the most 
cultured and substantial people, but also hundreds of 
thousands of citizens possessing only modest educational and 
material advantages. The lonely forest ranger, the clerk at 
his desk, the plumber, the teacher, the eight-year-old boy, 
and the octogenarian, cannot, like a Carnegie or a Rocke. 
feller, send out their own expeditions, but they enjoy having 
a part in supporting explorations conducted by their own 
Society and reading the first-hand accounts in their own 
Magazine. One member’s copy travels by dog team beyond 
the Arctic Circle; another’s first by train, then by mighty 
ocean liner, by upriver sampan, by coolie courier, and 
finally by camel caravan to interior China. Other prosaic 
stencil record cards are magic keys to a monarch’s gold- 
bedecked palace in India, a South African ostrich farm, a tea 
plantation in Ceylon, a jungle settlement among wild rubber 
trees of tropical Amazonia, an island home in the tempestu- 
ous Strait of Magellan. 

A copy of the Geographic rarely outlives its interest. Few 
indeed ever find their way back to the paper mills. The 
quality of the paper is so excellent that numbers printed 
more than a quarter of a century ago are still as sound and 
legible as when they were issued. More volumes of the 
Geographic are bound than of any other magazine, and the 
binding of Geographics has become a big business. The bound 
copies are constantly consulted by students, teachers, 
travelers, artists, scientists, motion picture directors— 
persons in a hundred walks of life. Most large public libraries, 
schools, and numerous individuals have complete or nearly 
complete files. 

The subject matter covers almost the entire range of 
Nature, from the ant to the elephant, from the humming 
bird to the trumpeter swan, from tiny tropical fish to the 
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gigantic whale, from the microscopic spores of mold to the 
mighty sequoia and eucalyptus trees. It deals with nearly 
every part of the earth, from the teeming pavements of New 
York and London to equatorial jungle and polar wastes.’ In 
its pages are recorded in word and picture the personal 
narratives of explorers and trail blazers by land, sea, and air, 
from Peary and Amundsen to General William Mitchell and 
Admiral Byrd. Here too are the travel observations of 
statesmen—Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Bryce, Coolidge, 
Curzon, Jusserand, Grew, Castle, Lord Halifax; of men of 
letters—Joseph Conrad, Donn Byrne, Scott O’Connor, 
DuBose Heyward, A. J. Villiers, Owen Lattimore; and of 
famed scientists—Alexander Graham Bell, S. P. Langley, 
Ditmars, Beebe, Chapman, David Fairchild, Coville, Mor- 
ley, Nelson, Griggs, Jaggar, Rock, Andrews, Abbot, Greely, 
Allen, Mann, Wetmore, Alfred M. Bailey, Charles R. 
Knight, Roy Waldo Miner, Austin Clark, Donald Menzel. 

Noteworthy contributions to the understanding of our 
Nation both by its citizens and by members abroad are the 
articles in the Geographic’s important series on the States 
and chief cities of the United States. Beginning with John 
Oliver La Gorce’s article on Pennsylvania, the series of 
State stories now has covered 42 of the 48 Commonwealths, 
and represents the most extensive task of its kind ever 
undertaken. Required reading and reference in many 
college classes, business schools, and economic courses 
are the Geographic’s comprehensive articles which dramatize 
and illustrate America’s major industries. Some titles which 
give a clue to the scope of these readable and informative 


"Consult The Geographic Index, 1899-1942: 17,010 references to topical headings, 
Nature subjects, places, maps, authors, and titles appear in this Cumulative Index to the 
National Geographic Magazine, 1899 to 1940, and the accompanying Supplement covering 
1941 and 1942. This Index gives instant location of material in 528 numbers of the Geo- 
graphic. 599 pages, including an illustrated foreword on the history of The Society and its 
Magazine by Gilbert Grosvenor. Mulberry cloth binding; 7 x 10 inches. $1.75 in U.S. and 
Possessions. Elsewhere, $2.00. 
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presentations are: ““How the World Is Fed,” “Miracle of 
Talking by Telephone,” ““Trains of Today—and Tomorrow,” 
“Chemists Make a New World,” “Aviation in Commerce 
and Defense,” “Our Most Versatile Vegetable Product 
[Rubber],” ‘“Tin, the Cinderella Metal,” “Cotton, Foremost 
Fiber of the World,” and “‘Glass ‘Goes to Town’.” 

There are many articles on islands, some remote and 
seldom visited. Among them are Falcon Island, a “‘hide and 
seek” spot of land in Polynesia which literally has its ups 
and downs; Bogoslof, another volcanic jack-in-the-box; 
lonely Easter Island, with its mystifying statues reared by a 
vanished people; Juan Fernandez, the Robinson Crusoe 
island, Yap and the other Pacific islands under Japanese 
mandate. There are also articles on the Channel Islands, 
Malta, the Orkneys, Cyprus, the feudal isle of Sark, Guale, 
Crete, the Hawaiians, Samoa, Guam, Solomons, New Guinea, 
Madagascar, etc. 

The records of interesting and adventurous voyages in 
small craft have been preserved in “Dream Ship,” by Ralph 
Stock; “ ‘Pilgrim’ Sails the Seven Seas,” by Harold Peters; 
“Adventures through 157,000 Miles of Storm and Calm,” 
by J. P. Ault; “Southward Ho! in the Alice” by Henry 
Howard; and “At Home on the Oceans,” by Edith Strout. 

With progress in archeological exploration the Magazine 
has kept step, year by year. From Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Palace at Babylon, where the Hand wrote on the Wall, 
to the tomb of King Tutankhamen, to the ancient Harem 
of Xerxes at Persepolis, to Maya temples in Mexico, Inca 
ruins in Peru, and pueblos in our own Southwest dated by 
the tree rings in their charred and weathered beams, the 
story of modern science’s steady uncovering of mysterious 
lost civilizations is recorded. Everyday life of ancient 
Egyptians, Mayas, Incas, and Aztecs has been recreated in 
the eloquent paintings of H. M. Herget and in articles by 
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outstanding authorities—William C. Hayes, Sylvanus Gris- 
wold Morley, Philip Ainsworth Means, and Frank H. H. 
Roberts, Jr. 

The Geographics’ first Flag Number, in October, 1917, 
received the praise of President Woodrow Wilson, and the 
second Flag Number, in September, 1934, with its reproduc- 
tion of 808 of the world’s flags and emblems, was an even 
greater publication achievement, forming the most compre- 
hensive picture gallery of flags ever published in full color. 

Recent features of special interest to the future historian 
are: a complete color reproduction of all approved insignia 
of the U.S. Armed Forces as of April 15, 1943, 991 in all, 
with full notes on the designs and symbols; and a complete 
color reproduction of all decorations, medals (obverse and 
reverse), service ribbons, marksmanship and gunnery badges, 
etc., awarded by the U.S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Merchant Marine, with explanations of the purpose and 
history of these awards. 

An article on “Our State Flowers,” with paintings by Mary 
E. Eaton, was printed in 1917, with the result that nearly a 
score of States have since adopted State flowers by legislative 
action. Recent notable articles picturing in natural color 
many hundred “‘Wild Flowers of the West” (May, 1927) and 
“Flowers of Prairie, Plain, and Woodland” (August, 1939) 
were contributed by Frederic E. and Edith S. Clements. 
North American Indian tribes are now being presented in 
highly popular and informative color-illustrated articles by 
the distinguished anthropologist Matthew W. Stirling, Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The paintings are by W. Langdon Kihn. In the January, 
1940, issue a series of action paintings by Else Bostelmann 
showed all the better-known whales, dolphins, and porpoises 
—the first and only such presentation ever published in color. 
Other memorable articles enriched with color have intro- 
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duced the deer of the world, the monkey tribe and great 
apes, reef-building coral polyps, the wonderfully organized 
world of the ant, the bee, the various species of dogs and 
cats, horses, cattle, fresh water and deep sea fishes, jelly- 
fish, cuttlefish, giant squid, octopus, mushrooms, hundreds 
of exquisite butterflies and moths, tigers and leopards, and 
North American mammals. 

Beginning with Alexander Graham Bell’s historic papers 
on man-lifting kites (1903) and aerial locomotion (1907), 
the Geographic has published a continuous series of original 
narratives by pioneering aviator explorers. These records 
are unique sources for the student. General William Mitchell 
contributed his historic article, “The Future of Airplane 
and Airship as Factors in National Defense,” to the March, 
1921, Number. In fact, if one theme more than another has 
dominated the pages of Geographic history, that subject 
is flying, for the present decades are truly an Age of Aviation 
in which man has learned to use his wings and with them to 
widen his horizons in every direction. To this remarkable 
advance the titles of articles in the Geographic form an 
interesting key: 


Aerial Conquest of Everest, by Lieut. Col. L. V. S. Blacker; Air 
Adventures in Peru, by Robert Shippee; America from the Air, a 
unique series of photographs by Captain Albert W. Stevens 

The Arctic as an Air Route of the Future, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

Ballooning in the Stratosphere, by Auguste Piccard 

By Seaplane to Six Continents, by Commander Francesco de Pinedo 

Canada from the Air; First Flight to the North Pole; Conquest of 
Antarctica by Air; Our Translatlantic Flight, by Rear Admiral 
Richard Evelyn Byrd 

Exploring the Earth’s Stratosphere; The First Non-stop Flight Across 
America, by Lieut. John A. Macready 

Exploring the Stratosphere; Flying the “Hump” of the Andes; 
Exploring the Valley of the Amazon in a Hydroplane; Photograph- 
ing the Eclipse of 1932 from the Air, by Captain A. W. Stevens 
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Fighting Insects with Airplanes; First Airship Flight Around the 
World, (Dr. Hugo Eckener tells the Society about it) 

Flights from Arctic to Equator, by Walter Mittelholzer 

Flying Around the North Atlantic, by Charles A. Lindbergh and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh 

Flying Over Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine; Flying the World’s Longest 
Air-Mail Route; First Flight from London to Australia by Aero- 
plane (1919), by Sir Ross Smith 

How Latin America Looks from the Air, by Major Herbert A. Dargue 

Into Primeval Papua by Seaplane, by E. W. Brandes 

On the Trail of the Air Mail; Looking Down on Europe, by Lieut. 
J. Parker Van Zandt 

Man’s Amazing Progress in Conquering the Air, by J. R. Hildebrand 

Navigating the Norge from Rome to the North Pole and Beyond, by 
Gen. Umberto Nobile 

On the Wings of the Wind (in motorless planes), by Howard Siepen 

Our Conquest of the Pacific, by Kingsford-Smith and Ulm 

Seeing America from the Shenandoah, by Junius B. Wood 

President Coolidge Bestows Lindbergh Award; Seeing America with 
Lindbergh; To Bogota and Back by Air, by Charles A. Lindbergh 

Seeing the World from the Air, by Sir Alan J. Cobham 

Seeing 3,000 Years of History in Four Hours, by Maynard Owen 
Williams 

Skypaths Through Latin America, by Frederick Simpich 

Unexplored Philippines from the Air, by Colonel George W. Goddard, 
U.S.A. 

Flying the Pacific, by William Burke Miller 

My Flight Across Antarctica; My Four Antarctic Expeditions, by 
Lincoln Ellsworth 

Four Thousand Hours Over China, by Capt. Hans Koester 

Over the Roof of Our Continent, by Bradford Washburn 

Our Search for the Lost Aviators; An Arctic Area Larger than Mon- 
tana First Explored in Hunt for Missing Russians, by Sir Hubert 
Wilkins 

Aerial Color Photography Becomes a War Weapon; Our Air Frontier 
in Alaska, by Major General Henry H. Arnold 

Aviation in Commerce and Defense, by F. Barrows Colton 

Unknown New Guinea: Circumnavigating the World in a Flying 
Boat, by Richard Archbold 
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The New Queen of the Seas—Aircraft Carrier, by Melville Bell 
Grosvenor; American Wings Soar Around the World, by D. H, 
Agnew and William A. Kinney 

They Sustain the Wings, by Frederick Simpich 


In these days, when thirty minutes after an important 
event anywhere in the world a photograph of it may appear 
in our local newspaper, it seems incredible that the modern 
arts of photography and photo-engraving were just begin- 
ning in 1899. The Geographic began to employ them on a 
hitherto unheard-of scale. Especially in the use of color 
photography and natural color engraving and printing, the 
Geographic has pioneered for many years. Its photographic 
technicians have studied in photographic research laborato- 
ries in England, France, Holland, and Germany to learn the 
latest methods. Even more important than their esthetic 
appeal is the educational, scientific, and historical value of 
the Geographic’s pictures. For historians, ethnologists, and 
scientists of future generations, The Society’s rich album 
of natural-color photographs—treproduced for us and pos- 
terity in the Magazine by four-color photo-engraving—will 
constitute a priceless, not-to-be-duplicated record, authentic 
in proportion and tint, of the dress, scenery, architecture, 
and daily life of the civilized nations and isolated tribal com- 
munities of the present age. Already thousands of costumes 
have been copied from these pages. In the Society’s library 
is a complete index and cross index to every picture the 
Magazine has ever printed. It contains about 240,000 cards. 
In another part of the Society’s headquarters its priceless 
collection of more than 350,000 unpublished photographs 
reposes in 350 asbestos-lined fireproof cases. 

Among the Society’s pioneering achievements in photog- 
raphy—in the laboratory and in the field—are these: 

1. First to make and publish natural-color photographs of Arctic life; 
first magazine publication of aerial pictures of the North Pole and of 
aerial photographs of the South Pole. 
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2. George Shiras 3d, a Trustee of the Society, made the first flashlight 
pictures of wild animals in their natural habitats. Mr. Shiras’ important 
contributions to the National Geographic Magazine (1906-1932) have 
been published in two volumes by the National Geographic Society under 
the title Hunting Wild Life With Camera and Flashlight: A Record of 
Sixty-five Years’ Visits to the Woods and Waters of North America. 


3. Captain Albert W. Stevens (now Lieutenant Colonel), conducting 
scientific observations for the Society, took the first photograph from 
high in the stratosphere showing the top of the troposphere, or “dust 
sphere,” with its curved surface, which corresponds to the curved sur- 
face of the earth. He thus showed photographically the lateral curvature 
of the earth. This photograph includes the largest area ever covered by 
one photograph taken through a single lens, more than that of the state 
of Indiana, and shows a horizon further from the lens than was ever 
before caught on a camera plate, 330 miles. On the National Geographic 
Society-U.S. Army Air Corps Stratosphere Flight of 1935, he made the 
first comprehensive series of vertical photographs of the surface of the 
earth from the ground to an altitude of 72,395 feet above sea level, the 
greatest height ever attained by man in a balloon. On this flight he also 
made the first and only natural-color photograph to be taken in the 
stratosphere. This picture shows how dark the sky becomes at that great 
elevation. Captain Stevens in 1932 made important aerial photographs 
of the advancing shadow of the moon on the earth’s surface during an 
eclipse of the sun. 


4. First successful natural-color photographs undersea, by Charles 
Martin, Chief of the Society’s Photographic Laboratory; the first ex- 
tensive series of successful natural-color photographs of aquarium fishes 
in action, by Edwin L. Wisherd, of the photographic staff. 

5. First natural-color photographs from the air, by Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, an Assistant Editor of the Magazine 

6. First natural-color photographs made underground, by Jacob Gayer, 
in Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico. 

7. First to take and publish natural -color photographs of the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes and the Mount Katmai volcanic region in Alaska, 
by Robert F. Griggs, leader of six National Geographic Society Alaska 
expeditions. 

8. First to take and publish an extensive series of natural-color 
photographs of the United States, by Clifton Adams, Franklin Price 
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Knott, Jacob Gayer, B. Anthony Stewart, Richard Stewart, and Edwin 
L. Wisherd, all of the Society’s staff. 

g. W. Robert Moore, of the Society’s staff, made the only natural- 
color photographs of the coronation of the Emperor of Ethiopia, took the 
first natural-color photographs of hill tribes of Burma and Siam, and the 
first extensive series of natural-color photographs of South America ever 
published. 

10. The first natural-color photographs in regions of the Tibetan 
borderlands, by Joseph F. Rock, leader of Society expeditions. 

11. The first progressive series of photographs from the Mediterranean 
to the Yellow Sea, by Maynard Owen Williams, Chief of the Foreign 
Editorial Staff. 

_12. The first comprehensive color photographs of European countries, 
by Gervais Courtellemont, Hans Hildenbrand, Luigi Pellerano, and 
Wilhelm Tobien. 

13. Dr. Irvine C. Gardner, for the National Geographic Society and 
the National Bureau of Standards, obtained in Russia, in June, 1936, 
during a total eclipse of the sun, the first series of color photographs 


made of the corona of the sun. 
14. The first kodachromes of familiar birds by Professor A. A. Allen, 
of Cornell University. 


Mr. Franklin L. Fisher has been the resourceful Chief of 
the Society’s illustrations division and laboratories since I9gI5. 

The foresight of more than one million members in sup- 
porting the National Geographic Society through many 
years has provided our Nation in its hour of peril with maps, 
photographs, and data unobtainable from any other source, 
and that are proving of great value in military operations. 
When the United States troops were ordered out into global 
warfare, our Government found that this institution pos- 
sessed the foremost photographic album of Mother Earth in 
existence and one of America’s biggest stockpiles of carto- 
graphic information. Long before Pearl Harbor, Army and 
Navy officers were given access to the Society’s more than 
350,000 photographs of the entire family of nations. These 
pictures had been taken for peaceful educational purposes; 
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yet overnight they became a veritable gold mine of factual 
values to the intelligence sections of our armed services. 
Some were guideposts to enemy industrial or water-front 
targets; other sets, besides reconnaissance photographs, were 
capable of unmasking camouflage. Thirty-five thousand 
prints from photographs selected by Government experts 
from the National Geographic Society collections have been 
made in its photographic laboratory and presented to the 
Government. 

In the study of our Commander-in-Chief, on the wall 
directly behind his chair in the White House, for the past 
eighteen months has been fastened a rack containing every 
National Geographic Map of the continents and oceans. 

The 22 maps are mounted on rollers so conveniently 
arranged that President Roosevelt can pull down the map 
of any area of the world that he wishes to study. 

By request of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, General Marshall, a similar rack of National Geo- 
graphic maps and indexes has been installed in General 
Marshall’s new office in the Pentagon Building; and by 
request of Admiral King, Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet, one rack has been placed in his office and a 
second rack in the adjoining room where the strategic plan- 
ning is made. Other national leaders who use working sets 
of the Society’s 10-color wall maps are General H. H. Arnold, 
Lieut. General George H. Brett, and Co-Ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs Nelson A. Rockefeller, to name only a few. 
Constantly consulted are the series of National Geographic 
Society charts hanging in the office of Speaker Rayburn at 
the United States Capitol, and in the lobbies of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Hundreds of thousands of National Geographic maps 
have been requisitioned for use by our officers and men, on 
land, on sea, and in the air. Millions of them are studied 
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daily by persons following in their thoughts the movements 
of their loved ones on the battle front. Enlarged to ceiling 
height, they stand in the Navy operational centers to show 
the location of every unit in the Fleets and in the Naval 
War College classrooms at Newport. Six hundred maps 
were en route to the gallant U.S.S. Lexington when that 
carrier went down in the Coral Sea. Returning travelers tell 
of having seen the Society’s maps pin-dotted on the walls of 
newspaper, radio, and diplomatic offices over all the Allied 
world. The British War Office requested and were given 
gratis permission to reproduce unlimited numbers of seven 
Geographic maps of the continents and oceans for its armed 
forces. A prized exhibit in the reception room of the Na- 
tional Geographic on Sixteenth Street is a well-penciled 
Caribbean map which General Arnold, U.S.A., commanding 
U.S. Army Air Forces, used for two round-trips to the 
Panama Canal and which he returned with the remark “It 
is pretty badly messed up and I thought I might trade it to 
you for a new one.” 

The National Geographic maps, concise, convenient in 
size, accurate, represent many years of research in computa- 
tions, in compiling of data, and in devising new methods for 
delineating the world’s surface so that the maximum of 
information can be given distinctly. They tap surveys, data, 
and exploration notes of decades, accumulated by the 
Society’s expeditions, staff writers, and photographers and 
correspondents abroad; also reports garnered from foreign 
governments and geographic societies all over the world, 
and correspondence carefully collated and classified. 

Maps are the shorthand of geography, and special pro- 
cesses make it possible to concentrate into those issued by 
the Society a maximum of material without crowding and 
with a clarity of lettering that has been the envy of cartog- 
raphers in other parts of the world. By a specially devised 
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technique place names are photographed onto the map 
instead of being printed. Paper and inks are carefully se- 
lected to insure the perfection and durability of the finished 
product. First printings of each map run up to a million 
and a half copies. 

The National Geographic modern series comprises 22 big 
ten-color maps with 120,000 place names. The maps and 
accompanying indexes constitute a handy atlas of the world 
and a gazetteer of geographic information unequaled for 
scope, accuracy, legibility, and timeliness. The Saturday 
Review of Literature lists them as “the best general layman’s 
series of maps.” 

In A Key to Maps, Brigadier H. S. L. Winterbotham, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., sometime Director-General of the British 
Ordnance Survey, writes: “In this matter of the general 
map the members of the National Geographic Society of the 
United States are lucky, for they, and apparently only they, 
can get copies of the excellent series produced by that body.” 

This map program the National Geographic Society has 
carried on for many years as an important altruistic public 
service. The membership fees have paid for it as well as for 
the National Geographic Magazine and the many explorations 
and other researches of the Society. 

From 1915 to 1940 this cartographic work was directed 
by Albert H. Bumstead, whose untimely death on January 9, 
1940, was a sad loss to the Society and to science. It was 
Mr. Bumstead who invented the sun-compass which Ad- 
miral Byrd used on his polar flights. “Without it,” Byrd 
said, “we could not have reached the Pole.” His able 
assistant, Mr. James M. Darley, succeeded Mr. Bumstead 
as Chief Cartographer. 

Men of great ability and national prominence have served 
on the Board of Trustees. They have given generously of 
time and valuable experience to help the Society. Especially 
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and gratefully remembered are: John Joy Edson, Treasurer, 
1901-1934; Charles J. Bell, brother-in-law and first cousin 
of Alexander Graham Bell, Chairman of the Finance Com. 
mittee, 1900-1929; Frederick V. Coville, Chairman of the 
Research Committee, 1920-1937; Robert V. Fleming, Treas- 
urer, 1934-; Elisha Hanson, General Counsel, 1931—; Henry 
White; General John J. Pershing; Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes; Calvin Coolidge; Admiral Robert E. Peary; 
Stephen T. Mather; Daniel C. Gilman; Charles G. Dawes; 
Theodore W. Noyes; Charles F. Kettering; David Fairchild; 
George Shiras, 3d; Grove Karl Gilbert (President 1904); 
Walter S. Gifford; my twin brother, Edwin P. Grosvenor, 
General Counsel, 1920-1930; Lyman J. Briggs and Alexander 
Wetmore, Chairman and Vice-chairman of the Research 
Committee, 1937-; O. P. Austin; Admiral William V. Pratt, 
U.S. Navy; Admiral L. O. Colbert; Leroy A. Lincoln; George 
Otis Smith; General John M. Wilson, U.S. Army; Admiral 
C. M. Chester, U.S. Navy; Admiral J. E. Pillsbury (President 
1919); Rudolph Kauffman; George R. Putnam; Ernest E. 
Norris; Lloyd Wilson; Admiral Emory S. Land, U.S. Navy; 
Juan T. Trippe, and General H. H. Arnold. 

Thirty-five colleges and universities are represented on the 
editorial, executive and research staff. Fifty-eight of the staff 
are now in the Army and Navy. Of the 650 employees,more 
than 100 have served the Society at least 20 years. Some 
are mentioned on preceding pages. Special credit is also 
due to the Society’s gifted and industrious editors and staff 
writers, J. R. Hildebrand, Frederick Simpich, Melville Bell 
Grosvenor (the fourth generation of his family privileged to 
serve the Society), McFall Kerbey, Maynard Owen Williams, 
Robert Moore, Leonard C. Roy, Leo A. Borah, Gerard F. 
Hubbard, Inez B. Ryan, William Joseph Showalter and 
Ralph A. Graves. Their united enthusiasm, devotion and 
skill built the National Geographic Society. 


The Letters of Robert R. Livingston 


The Diplomatic Story of the Louisiana Purchase 


BY EDWARD ALEXANDER PARSONS 


HE most far-reaching achievement in American di- 

plomacy is the Louisiana purchase. This is so, even 
when we consider the treaty of our birth as a nation, when 
the generous terms agreed to by Great Britain, started us 
firmly on the road to greatness. Some have tried to belittle 
the achievement, to declare it devoid of any diplomatic 
importance. Jefferson may have had a good plan; Livingston 
though he worked hard, accomplished nothing; Monroe 
arrived too late and when it was practically arranged; it 
all went through due to the necessity of Napoleon and the 
friendly forbearance of England. By similar casuistry all 
achievements of mind and matter, of thought and action, 


may be reduced to little.! 
A juster view perhaps is that the statesmanship of Jeffer- 


son, pacifist, constitutionalist, never faltered, and his unerr- 
ing patriotism surmounted every personal, political and 
juristic obstacle to make of these United States a world- 
empire. In the personal and dramatic contact with the in- 
dispensable actors of the drama, Robert R. Livingston was 
the American protagonist. Livingston fenced, or rather 
fought broadsword, with the extraordinary Talleyrand, 
with the opponent Decrés, the friendly Barbé-Marbois and 
the Republican courtiers of the great Consul, and with 


1 Henry Wm. Elson: History of the United States of America (New York, 1904), p. 383— 
“The greatest diplomatic achievement in the annals of the United States was the acquisi- 
tion of the vast, unbounded region beyond the Mississippi known as Louisiana.” Henry 
Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-91), vol. 2, p. 48—“The greatest 
diplomatic success recorded in American history.” 
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Napoleon himself. Alone, for he was practically out of the 
maze of negotiations when Mr. Monroe arrived, he held 
to the purpose of his mission. With calm perseverance, he 
kept to the trail which at times seemed lost only to again 
appear and finally he reached the place of open and happy 
settlement. He constantly kept the American Minister to 
Great Britain, Rufus King, advised as to every move. This 
served two main purposes: communication and exchange of 
views with our minister in London was so much quicker than 
over the then broad Atlantic to our President in Washington, 
and especially it was deemed necessary that Mr. King should 
be thoroughly posted as to every step in the American 
negotiations in order that he might convey to his Majesty’s 
government such information as was advisable and main- 
tain a relationship with England, in this great matter not 
unfriendly toward our ambition. 

The letters of Robert R. Livingston to Rufus King, writ- 
ten during the negotiations for the Louisiana Purchase 
amply illustrate the courage and perseverance of our advo- 
cate-diplomat, who though he sometimes allowed his lawyer’s 
vehemence to transcend diplomatic advocacy, never devi- 
ated from his true purpose. The French, from long training, 
were tolerant of his somewhat impetuous demands, as they 
were considerate of his two personal handicaps, deafness 
and an imperfect knowledge of their language. 

It is one of the curiosities of historical writings that 
M. Louis Adolphe Thiers, in his Histoire du Consulat et de 
L’ Empire (Paris, 1845), a work in twenty volumes of 12,304 
pages devotes less than three and one-half pages to the 
sale of Louisiana.?, M. Thiers writes: 


To all these determinations, so promptly taken, was to be added one 
more relative to Louisiana. The four thousand men destined to occupy 


* Louis Adolphe Thiers, History of the Consulate and Empire of France under Napoleon 
(Philadelphia, 1893). Less than two pages are devoted to the Louisiana Purchase in this 
edition containing twelve volumes and 6179 pages. 
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it had just been disembarked. But what was to be done? What plan 
was to be adopted in regard to that rich possession? There was no 
reason to be uneasy respecting our other colonies. St. Domingo was full 
of troops, and the soldiers who were disposable in the colonial depots 
were hastily put on board all the merchantmen ready to sail. Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, the Isle of France, were likewise provided with strong 
garrisons, and immense expeditions would have been required to dispute 
them with the French. But Louisiana contained not a single soldier. It 
was an extensive province, which four thousand men were not sufficient 
to occupy in time of war. The inhabitants, though of French origin, had 
so frequently changed masters during the last century, that they were 
attached to nothing but their independence. The North Americans were 
by no means pleased to see us in possession of the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, and of their principal outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. They had ever 
applied to France to grant their commerce and navigation advantageous 
conditions of transit in the port of New Orleans. If we were determined 
to keep Louisiana, we might therefore reckon on the greatest efforts on 
the part of the English against us, on perfect indifference on the part of 
the inhabitants, and on positive ill-will on the part of the Americans. 
These latter, in fact, wished to have none but Spaniards for neighbors. 
All the colonial dreams of the First Consul were dispelled at once by the 
appearance of the message of King George III, and his resolution was 
instantly formed. I will not keep, said he to one of his ministers, a 
possession which would not be  : in our hands, which would perhaps 
embroil me with the Americans, or produce a coldness between us. I will 
make use of it, on the contrary, to attach them to me, and to embroil 
them with the English, and raise up against the latter enemies who will 
some day avenge us, if we should not succeed in avenging ourselves. My 
resolution is taken; I will give Louisiana to the United States. But 
as they have no territory to cede to us in exchange, I will demand a sum 
of money towards defraying the expenses of the extraordinary armament 
which I am projecting against Great Britain. The First Consul intended 
not to contract any loan; he hoped with a considerable sum, which he 
should procure extraordinarily, with a moderate increase of the taxes, 
and a few sales of national domains slowly effected, to be able to meet 
the expenses of the war. He sent for M. Marbois, minister of the treasury, 
formerly employed in America, and M. Decrés, minister of the marine, 
and wished, though decided himself, to hear what they had to say. The 
First Consul listened to them very attentively, without appearing to be 
in the least touched by the arguments of either; he listened to them, as 
he often did, when he had made up his mind, to satisfy himself that he 
was not mistaken on any important point of the questions submitted to 
his judgment. Confirmed rather than shaken in his resolution by what 
he had heard, he directed M. de Marbois to send, without losing a mo- 
ment, for Mr. Livingston, the American minister, and to enter into 
negotiation with him about Louisiana. Mr. Monroe had recently arrived 
in Europe to settle with the English the question of maritime right, and 
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with the French the question respecting transit on the Mississippi. Op 
his arrival in Paris, he was met by the unexpected proposal of the French 
cabinet. He was offered not certain facilities of transit through Louisiana, 
but the annexation of the country itself to the United States. Not 
embarrassed for a moment by the want of powers, he concluded a treaty 
immediately, subject to the ratification of his government. M. de Mar. 
bois demanded eighty millions, twenty out of that sum being to indemni- 
fy American commerce for captures illegally made during the late war, 
and sixty for the treasury of Pideee. The twenty millions destined for 
the first purpose were expected to secure us the hearty good-will of the 
merchants of the United States. As for the sixty millions destined for 
France, it was agreed that the cabinet of Washington should create 
annuities, and that they should be negotiated to Dutch houses, at an 
advantageous rate, and not far from par. The treaty was therefore con- 
cluded on these bases, and sent to Washington to be ratified. In this 
manner the Americans purchased from France that extensive country, 
which has completed their territory in North America, and made them 
masters of the Gulf of Mexico for the present and for the time to come. 
They are consequently indebted for their birth and for their greatness to 
that long struggle between France and England. 


Thus calmly, with Gallic realism and without Latin emo- 
tion, the French statesman-historian disposes of this great 
loss to the French empire. 

Even during the War of the Revolution, and in increasing 
number thereafter, many less fortunate or more adventur- 
ous Americans trekked westward, crossed the mountains 
and settled on the great rivers and in the fertile valleys, 
founding the commonwealths of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
These pioneers were Anglo-Saxons or men of the English- 
speaking family, They were brave, bold, industrious, and re- 
sourceful, with a keen acquisitiveness and a consciousness of 
Magna Carta and their own Declaration of Independence. 
They had just terminated successfully a conflict illustrating 
their highly developed and delicate sense of freedom. Fol- 
lowing the course of empire they went West, established 
farms and estates, the products of which they desired to sell. 
It was merely a matter of bringing their goods to market, 
a matter of transportation which in those days, for long 
journeys, was transit mostly by water. They had to journey 
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down the rivers to the sea in order to reach their customers, 
either their own countrymen in the East or the foreign 
people throughout the world. 

They were confronted with two difficulties: one physical 
and natural, the other political and artificial. They were 
prepared for the long journey down the river with its natural 
hardships, but the diplomatic impediment that would 
hold them economic prisoners on the northern reaches of the 
river or which demanded toll for their right to contact the 
rest of the world, was against every instinct of their race, 
with its tradition and history of centuries of conflict to main- 
tain what they believed to be their natural rights. Hence 
arose the Mississippi Question, the fight for a free navigation 
of the river, the correct solution of which brought about the 
second most important event in the history of these United 
States. 

The historic map of the times disclosed this situation: the 
United States possessed the East bank of the Mississippi 
down to the northern boundary of West Florida. Although 
there was the usual.boundary dispute, yet we did not own 
beyond whatever was the correct northern boundary of West 
Florida on the Mississippi. 

The Spaniards owned the entire West bank of the river 
from its source to its mouth and the East bank from the 
northern boundary of West Florida, including the key city 
of New Orleans (and what is called the island of New 
Orleans) to the sea. 

Juridically we had the favorable opinions of some juris- 
consults, and besides these dicta, we claimed under the 
treaty of 1763 between France and Great Britain, in which 
France had granted to Great Britain the free navigation 
of the Mississippi from its source to its mouth. Realisti- 
cally we were determined to follow the dictates of Dame 
Necessity, a free river peacefully if possible; if not, then o et 
armis. 
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Spain, of course, had her lawyers and what was more, 
her genius for the diplomacy of infinite procrastination. This 
policy she employed in our days of infancy with such success 
as to defeat all the efforts, during the War of Independence, 
of Mr. Jay to obtain treaty recognition of the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, and later Mr. Jay asked the Congress 
to concede that for twenty-five years we should abstain 
from claiming the right to navigate the Mississippi below our 
territory to the sea. This proposition met with violent 
division in the Congress and came to naught. 

But discontent was rife in Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
pioneers were determined to secure their rights to trade 
beyond the control of a foreign power. The exaction of Spain 
of levies claimed to be as high as fifty or seventy-five per 
cent ad valorem on the products of the Westerners was 
intolerable. They were determined to have relief either by 
fair negotiations or by force of arms, either through the Goy- 
ernment of the American States or through their own initia- 
tive as independent states. Amid this economic disorder, 
General Wilkinson obtained some amelioration of the 
oppressive Spanish policy. He dined and wined the Spanish 
Governor in the gay city of New Orleans, and goods came 
through unburdened. Of course, this was but a temporary 
palliative. The period seethed with politics. Spain made 
overtures to the American settlers, some effort was made 
suggesting a union with Canada, and individual patriot- 
politicians offered schemes for relief. 

Finally the European situation of Spain became precari- 
ous and she invited the American governmenrit to negotiate 
the differences confronting the two countries. The Treaty 
of Madrid (October 15, 1795) was the result, and in its 5th 
article stipulated: 


The King of Spain stipulates and agrees to permit the people of the 
United States, for the term of three years, to use the port of New Orleans 
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as a place of deposit for their produce and merchandise, and to export 
the same free from all duty or charge, except a reasonable consideration 
to be paid for storage and other incidental expenses; that the terms of 
three years may by subsequent negotiations, be extended; or, instead of 
that town, some other point in the island of New Orleans shall be 
designated as a place of deposit for the American trade. 

All now seemed to be well. But the old game of fast and loose 
was soon resumed by Spanish diplomacy. 

By the Treaty of Paris (1763) Great Britain obtained 
from France all her lands east of the Mississippi, except the 
isle of Orleans, with the right of the free navigation of the 
river in its whole length from its source to the sea. 

In November, 1762, Spain acquired from France, Louisi- 
ana including New Orleans. 

By the treaty with England which terminated the Revolu- 
tion, the United States obtained the right of navigation of 
the Mississippi which was her Western boundary. 

After the success of the American Revolution, Spain, 
which had hoped that England would restrict the western 
boundary of the United States to the Alleghanies, saw the 
young nation extending to the northern reaches of the east 
bank of the Mississippi. Chagrined that she did not get this 
upper eastern bank of the great river, which it was believed 
France had secretly sought to obtain for her, and fearing the 
growth of the new Angle-Saxon neighbor, Spain at once 
withdrew the existing privilege of trade and navigation on 
the lower Mississippi, where she owned both banks. 

And so from the very beginning of our nation began the 
Mississippi Question and the fight for a free river. 


There was no uniform policy concerning the navigation of the river by 
Americans. In 1783 the traders were able to go to New Orleans, but in 
1784 they could not. The next year the river was open again for a little 
time and then closed. Creoles and Americans were frequently imprisoned 
for violation of navigation ordinances. 

The Spanish officials at New Orleans were not above bribery and 
favored individuals among the westerners made large gains.* 


*Curtis M. Geer, The Louisiana Purchase and the Westward Movement (Philadelphia, 
1904), Pp. 174. 
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And so intrigue, negotiation, caprice of resident colonia] 
officials brought about an intolerable condition of uncertainty 
which meant chaos and ruin for the western American 
farmer and trader. 

At last the Treaty of 1795 gave the right of deposit for 
three years and the promise of future fair treatment. All 
went well for three years and a little more, when we hear of 
Don Juan Ventura Morales, the Intendant of Louisiana. 
Under the system of Spanish colonial rule, a check and bal- 
ance was obtained by the office of Intendant, who was the 
financial controller of the colony (““The Purse’’) as the Gov- 
ernor was the military and civil executive (““The Sword”), 
Morales was a man of much resourcefulness. He was ap- 
pointed Intendant in April, 1796; had violent quarrels with 
easy-going Governor Gayoso; learning that his successor had 
been appointed in October, 1799, he asked to be retired; 
succeeded, however, in being appointed to the subordinate 
office of Controller; in the fall of 1801 his successor, Ramon 
de Lopez y Angullo, turned over his office to him and Morales 
became Intendant ad interim which he held to the transfer 
of Louisiana, after which event he continued to stay in New 
Orleans with his official forces and actually did “‘a land office 
business” in selling grants of land in West Florida. The Span- 
ish Minister to the United States, Casa Irujo made vehement 
protests about these sales; the Spanish Governor, Vincente 
Folch, sent a detachment of soldiers to prevent Morales’ 
entering West Florida, the lands of which he was so boldly dis- 
posing, and it was not until February 1, 1806, that Governor 
Claiborne succeeded in politely expelling him from Louisi- 
ana.‘ Morales had many enemies among his own nation, 
especially the Marquis of Casa Calvo. The French despised 


4 Letter W. C. C. Claiborne to Hon. John V. Morales, January 25, 1806: “I esteem it a 
duty to remind you ... that the departure from this Territory of yourself & the Gentlemen 
attached to your Department, will be expected in the course of the present month.” 
Official Letter Books of W.C. C. Claiborne (Jackson, 1917), vol. 3, pp. 249-50. 
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him as “‘a man of low extraction . . . evil by nature.’ Clai- 
borne did not like him although he described him as a man 
of “handsome talents and extensive fortune.” He was cer- 
tainly an outstanding example of the tenacious political 
official determined, against the world and at any costs, to 
hold fast to his office and its emoluments. 

According to the historians of Louisiana* Morales, shortly 
after the expiration of the three-year period of deposit pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Madrid (1795) in the governorship 
of Gayosa de Lemos (1799), “issued an order, prohibiting the 
use of New Orleans as a place of deposit by the western 
people, but without designating any other suitable point. 
When this measure became known in the West, it excited 
the most intense indignation, and an expedition against New 
Orleans was openly contemplated.”” Three regiments of the 
regular army were ordered to assemble at the mouth of the 
Ohio by President Adams, and preparations for a campaign 
seemed imminent. 

The right of deposit was restored in 1800 by Ramon de 
Lopez, the successor of Morales, whose interdict was dis- 
avowed by the King and the crisis averted. But the game of 
fast and loose continued. Morales on the retirement of 
Lopez again became Intendent (ad interim) and on October 
16, 1802, issued his Interdict, again abolishing the right of 
deposit of merchandise by the Americans at New Orleans. 

When Jefferson came to power at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century he was not unaware of the Mississippi Ques- 
tion. As Secretary of State under Washington, he consid- 
ered that Spain was ready to settle the free navigation of the 


§ Perrin du Lac, Voyage dans Les Deux Louisianes (Paris, 1805), pp. 391-2. 

* Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882), pp. 278, 285. 
Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana—The Spanish Domination (4th ed. New Orleans, 
1903), vol. 3, p. 399. Alcée Fortier, 4 History of Lowisiana (Paris and New York, 1904), 
vol. 2, p. 172. 

*Gayarr€, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 399. 
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river, and he drew up the instructions of Carmichael and 
Short, our commissioners. He laid down four essential] 
conditions for a treaty: 


1. That our southern boundary remain at 31 degrees of latitude on 


the Mississippi. 
2. That our right be acknowledged of navigating the Mississippi, in its 
whole breadth and length, from its source to the sea, as established by 


the treaty of 1763. 
3. That our vessels be free from visits, duty, or inconveniences in the 


navigation of the river. 
4. The right of depositing our merchandise. 


Jefferson studiously based our rights to the freedom of the 
rivers on the Treaty of Paris (1763), the treaty with Great 
Britain (1782-1783), the law of nations and the laws of 
nature. 

Nothing was accomplished, however, and in the year 
1800 the unsettled Mississippi Question was a most live, 
active, and dangerous movement capable at any time of 
bursting into violence. In this same year (October, 1800) a 
secret treaty was entered into between France and Spain, at 
San Ildefonso, by which Spain agreed to retrocede Louisiana 
to France. 

Since the renaissance of France under Napoleon, it was 
known that his dream of world conquest included a vast 
colonial empire and that his ambition demanded the restora- 
tion of the important position once held by France in 
America. What could he vision better than the French city 
at the mouth of the world’s greatest valley, that valley that 
had been explored and possessed for France by her most 
gifted pioneers in the New World. Rumors of the retro- 
cession merely accorded with the most reasonable attitude of 
the French. And yet it was a matter of first importance for 
these United States. Spain, well into a period of national 
decay, was a neighbor that eventually could do us no harm. 
France, Napoleonic France, was a formidable adversary for 
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the young republic. The fear of French possession grew, 
together with the determination on the part of the Ameri- 
cans to achieve their destiny as a nation at any hazard. 
This view of the situation and this spirit of resolve was in 
the minds and hearts not only of our western emigrants and 
farmers on the great rivers, but also in the minds and hearts 
of the fathers of this nation. So compelling was this move- 
ment that Jefferson, the statesman-philosopher, knew too 
well its necessity for our national life, and so, according to 
the principles of true greatness, he made one of his moment- 
ous decisions. Jefferson, the firm friend of France and the 
zealot pacifist, made the sacrifice of his personal conscience 
for his country’s good, and wrote to Livingston (April 18, 


1802) these epochal words :* 

The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by Spain to France, works 
most sorely on the United States. On this subject the Secretary of State 
has written to you fully, yet I cannot forbear recurring to it personally, 
so deep is the impression it makes on my mind. It completely reverses all 
the political relations of the United States, and will form a new epoch in 
our political course. ... There is on the globe one single spot, the pos- 
sessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 
through which the produce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to 
market, and from its fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our 
whole produce, and contain more than half of our inhabitants. France, 

lacing herself in that door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance... . 

he day that France takes possession of New Orleans, fixes the sentence 
which is to restrain her forever within her low-water mark. It seals the 
union of two nations, who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive 
possession of the ocean. From that moment, we must marry ourselves 
to the British fleet and nation. We must turn all our attention to a mari- 
time force, for which our resources place us on very high ground; and 
having formed and connected together a power which may render rein- 
forcement of her settlements here impossible to France, make the first 
cannon which shall be fired in Europe the signal for the tearing up any 
settlement she may have made, and for holding the two continents of 
America in sequestration for the common purposes of the United British 
and American nations. 


On February 24, 1801, Jefferson wrote to Livingston offer- 
ing him the mission as Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 


* This remarkable private letter from Jefferson to Livingston was intrusted by Jefferson to 
the personal custody of M. Dupont de Nemours, to be delivered by him to Mr. Livingston. 
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On September 9, 1801, the President advised him that by 
this post he would receive his final instructions from the 
Secretary of State. 

In December, Livingston was in Paris. 

And now began the series of letters from Robert R. Living- 
ston to Rufus King, which form the burden of this paper. 

The letters, mostly holograph, deal chiefly with two sub- 
jects, primarily, the settlement of the question of American 
rights to the free navigation of the Mississippi and the right 
of deposit of merchandise in Louisiana, and secondarily, the 
impending conflict between England and France. 

The imminence of war was the cause of Napoleon’s neces- 
sity and may have effected England’s friendly complaisance, 

In probably the first letter of Livingston to King, he 
wrote: 


Paris 30th, December 18o01° 

A safe opportunity of writing now offering, I will mention some 
circumstances relative to the state of business here, on which I shall beg 
to know your opinion and their effect on the policy of Britain so far as 
relates to the United States. Among the objects that would most na- 
turally engage my attention on my arrival, was the state of the negotia- 
tion, between France and Spain, regarding Louisiana—with a view if it 
had not been concluded, upon, to throw obstacles in the way. So far as 
it would be advantageously done, or if it had been effected, to make some 
such arrangements as would lessen the inconveniences which might 
result from it, to our Western territory—I have however reason to think 
the whole business had been settled before my arrival. I took occasion on 
my first private audience of the Minister of Exterior Relations to press 
him directly on the subject taking the common reports as a foundation 
for my inquiry. He explicitly denied that anything had been concluded 
but admitted that it had been a subject of conversation. I know how- 
ever from a variety of channels, that it is not a mere matter of conversa- 
tion, but that the exchange has actually been agreed upon. That a part 
of the armament destined, in the first instance, for Hispaniola is to 
proceed to Louisiana provided Toussaint makes no objection. Gen. 
Collot whom you may have seen in America was originally intended for 
Governor of that province, but he is at present out of favor. I think 
it probable the Minister will justify his concealment to me by its not 
having been definitely closed with Spain, as this, tho determined between 
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the two governments, may form an article in the general treaty. His 
absence (being at Lyons) prevents my coming to something more ex- 
plicit with him. That Spain had made this cession (which contravenes 
all her former maxims of Policy) cannot be doubted, but she is no longer 
a free agent. 

I wish to know from you in what light, this is seen by England. It will 
certainly, in its consequences, be extremely dangerous to her as it will 
give an almost unbounded power to her rival. It puts Spain in a perpetual 
state of Pupilage, since she must always tremble for the safety of her 
colonies in case of a rupture—To avoid this evil she must grant, every 
commercial and political advantage to France. Her manufactures will 
find their way, through this channel, into every part of the Spanish terri- 
tory to the exclusion of those of Britain—our own Western Territory 
may be rendered so dependent upon them, as to promote their political 
views, while the interest they have always nurtured with the Indians 
and the national character of the peasantry of Canada, may render the 
possessions of Britain very precarious—To say nothing of the danger 
which must threaten her Islands in case a respectable establishment 
should be made by France in Louisiana, which will not fail to be the case, 
as the territory is uncommonly fine and produces Sugar and every article 
cultivated in the Islands—I suggest these hints that they, with many 
others which may occur to you, may be made use of with the British 
Ministry to induce them to throw all the obstacles in their power in 
the way of a final settlement if it is not already too late. You know how- 
ever the importance of not appearing yourself or permitting me to appear 
much opposed to it if you find the thing concluded, since it might be made 
use of to embroil us with France and Britain will have sufficient address 
to endeavor to keep a mutual jealousy, if possible between us. 


On January 16, 1802, King wrote to Livingston :” 


I conversed again and again with the Prime Minister, and the Secre- 
tary of State for foreign affairs, concerning the cession of Louisiana 
fie. the retrocession by Spain to France] who assured me that the meas- 
ure was in their view of much importance, and one which they could not 
see but with great concern: nevertheless that they were unable to inter- 
fere respecting it, for the same reason which compelled them to silence 
concerning other important objects affecting the Equilibrium of Europe, 
and the welfare of Great Britain . . . and you may infer with confidence 
that not a word has been or will be said upon the subject at Amiens... . . 

An opinion gains strength that a part of the force, [which France was 
assembling to send to America] should the situation of St. Domingo per- 
mit, will be sent to New Orleans... . 

Unless Spain is besotted and blind indeed she must desire with anxiety 
to avail herself of every assistance to get rid of the cession of Louisiana. 
Mr. Pinkney [our Minister to Spain] has without doubt taken the earliest 
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opportunity to explain the light in which the measure is viewed by us 
and he might with confidence infer the disinclination respecting it of 
Great Britain. 

Whether it can now be prevented is a question of considerable diffi- 
culty: but in whatever concerns the welfare of our country, we are called 
upon even in circumstances of despair to perform the Duties of Hope. 
My principal reliance would, I confess be placed upon a plain and explicit 
representation to the French Government which should expose without 
reserve, and if the first Essay should authorize it, in great detail, the 
extent of the mischiefs which we may be made to suffer from the comple- 
tion of the cession; accompanying the same by assurances of our earnest 
desire to live in friendship and harmony with France, and to cultivate 
and extend the commercial intercourse between the two Countries, and 
concluding with a direct insinuation that foreseeing as we do the perni- 
cious influence of the measure upon our political and social happiness, it 
will be impossible for us to see it carried into operation with indifference, 
or afterward to preserve unimpaired the confidence we wish to repose in 
the friendship of a Nation towards which we desire to cherish the grateful 
remembrance of important services. 

If France value our Friendship, or if she care nothing about us, except 
as her own interest requires, to prevent our too intimate connexion with 
her Rival, the development, beforehand, of which we believe will be the 
consequence of measures in the accomplishment of which she is engaged, 
may have the effect to prevent them. 

But I have to entreat your pardon for my suggestions on my part upon 
subjects which your superior Judgment and experience are much more 
capable than mine to conduct. 


To this Mr. Livingston replied :™ 
Paris 25th January 1802 

I have for some time past been favored with your letters of the 8th, 
11th, and 16th with the cypher and have been waiting for an opportunity 
of replying to them. 

On the subject of Louisiana I should be prompted to pursue the steps 
you recommend, but for the following considerations—First, I have, ever 
since my arrival, found that this is a very favorite object here and that 
from the moment Egypt was lost to them, the First Consul cast his eyes 
upon this country as a substitute for it. You will the less wonder at this 
when you consider the actual state of things: [few approve form of govern- 
ment; some hope for restoration of monarchy; government, though nation 
appears to enjoy quiet, moves with utmost caution; they dare not impose new 
taxes, or lessen their expenses; treasury is exhausted, to maintain the good 
will of the army, sooth the discontented men of all parties is the great task— 
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the superior talents and popularity of the First Consul] In this state of the 
body politic the first object is to open a door for the discharge of present 
humors—Louisiana is represented as another Paradise—the grant of 
lands and places these will tempt many who would be dangerous here to 
bury their consequence in that boundless wilderness. Again by possess- 
ing Louisiana they hope to have such an interest with out Western 
country as to hold a rod over us, Canada, and Spain. 

They contemplate in the possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, a 
sovereign control over the Western Waters. They believe that through 
this channel they will introduce French fabrics into every part of the 
United States and at one time lists of goods for that purpose were 
actually prepared a copy of which I have seen. They urge many other 
reasons but at present the first is in the view of the government by much 
the most important. 

I have hinted at an inclination to purchase West Florida by a payment to 
their American creditors: but they show no disposition to catch at the 
idea much as they want, money and to get rid of demands that stare 
them in the face at every turn. I am therefore satisfied that no argument 
we can use will be of the least use on the subject. 


And the end of the letter (except last sentence): 


I sincerely lament with you the death of young Hamilton and the more 
in that it originated in the unhappy party spirit which has too long 
disturbed the peace of our societies. 


Livingston urged that King press England to bring up the 
question of the cession of Louisiana at the peace negotiations 


at Amiens. 
Paris 10 March 1802” 

[Most anxious about delay in definitive treaty (Amiens).] 

It is certain that France has rendered Britain mistress of the negotia- 
tions by stripping herself of her fleet and a large army both of which lie 
in some sort at the mercy of England. 

Should a rupture happen after the promises of peace which have been 
held out here and the avidity with which they have been received it is 
impossible to for tell what might be the effects of the explosion and this I 
believe is so well known here that I think so much as is necessary to the 
security of the British colonies may be safely * * * would not be refused. 

If Louisiana goes into the hands of France without any explanations 
on the part of her government to us (and these I have not been able to 
obtain tho I have repeatedly pressed for them both verbally and by 
note) on the subject either of her boundary or the navigation of the 
Mississippi, it is impossible to see the extent of the power she will have 
in and over America. As part of the territory of Spain, Louisiana has no 
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precise boundary so that is easy to foresee the fate of Mexico—especially 
when it is considered that Gen’l. Bernadotte who is marked for this 
expedition has demanded it is said a large body of men. Britain wil] 
judge how far she will be able to contend with France enriched by the 
treasures of Spain. The boundary between Louisiana and Canada 
is also unsettled, the disposition of great part of that country is friendly 
to the French, their influence over the Indian tribes has always been and 
will again be much greater than that of the British... . 

It is impossible to say what their influence may be upon our Western 
Country in case of a controversy with Great Britain—particularly if they 
keep the keys of it by possessing the mouth of the Mississippi or invite 
their aid in the plunder of Mexico—that the possession of that country 
aided by the power of France in Europe will draw after it that of the 
Islands is easily foreseen. 

I mention these circumstances to you tho’ I know they would hardly 
escape you, as hints that you may use with advantage to introduce this 
business at Amiens—you well know how to give them additional weight— 
nor is the right of Britain to interfere unfounded—by the 6th Article of 
the treaty with us of 1778 they absolutely renounce all right to take under 
any circumstances any part of the country possessed then or before by 
Britain on that continent. ... 

If any opening is given for pressing the business at Amiens, of Louisi- 
ana, I will meet you there at any time you shall appoint—to forward it, 


Mr. King wrote on March 23, 1802: 

London March 23, 1802" 
[Further observation on cession of Louisiana taken in connection 
with expedition to St. Domingo.] 

The sole questions which remain are, Can the Expedition be prevented; 
and if not, how should we treat it. Perhaps the only unconnected and 
separate means of prevention in our Power, are Iron and Gold. 

[He says the first of these reasons (force) may at once be put aside. 
We may acquire Louisiana and the Floridas and be prepared to defend 
them with arms in our hands, if necessary, as we should be to defend 
Charleston, New York, or Newport. But shall we be willing to pay 
down a sum large enough to acquire them.] 

A large sum of Money will alone procure it. No set of claims; no bal- 
ancing of accounts; no prospect of future advantage, will have any bene- 
ficial influence in our favour;—it must be actual money, and a great deal 
of it, which can serve our purpose. Great as the benefit would be to us; of 
uniting to our Territories New Orleans, with the entire left Bank of the 
Mississippi and extending our Southern frontier to the Ocean, I confess, 
that I see little in the Principles to which we profess to devote ourselves, 
and by which our affairs are to be regulated which authorises us to expect 
that a measure of such magnitude, and which would impose immediate 
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and considerable burthens upon our People, would be likely to be received 
with favour. ... 

If we can succeed by neither of these means... . 

Is it too visionary a Speculation for us to think of obtaining the cession 
of New Orleans and the Floridas from France, by assisting her to obtain 
the Supplies she wants for her Fleet and army in the West Indies? Or is 
there any thing in the nature of the war, that should restrain us from 
doing so? 

A project of this sort would deserve to be received with favour at 
Madrid; as it offers the only means of sparing the Spanish Treasure in 
America, and preventing what must there, as elsewhere, be the subject of 
apprehension, I mean, the occupation of Louisiana by France. To the 
French too holds forth the means of immediate and important relief in 
circumstances of difficulty. 

[The consequences of the cession of Louisiana were fully explained 
and pressed to the English before and since meeting for Preliminaries of 
Peace of Amiens, but the answer uniformly the same and] gives us not 
the slightest occasion to hope even that anything has been or will be 
done concerning it at Amiens. We must therefore depend upon ourselves. 

I would lose no time in telling France our apprehensions, at the same 
time that I assure her of our earnest desire to live in harmony and friend- 
ship. I would inform our people that I have done so, and I would more- 
over endeavor by all justifiable means to familiarize them with those 
measures to which the defense of the public welfare may compel us to 
resort. The Truth should not be disguised from ourselves or ae that 
we are the first power in our own Hemisphere, and that we are dis- 
inclined to perform the part of the second. 

[Statement of this sort openly made will check measures to divide us 
from whatever quarter they may proceed.] 


Several letters of Livingston to King follow. 


Paris 27 [21st] March 1802" 

The turn that things have taken will I fear put it out of your power to 
create the alarm I wished on the side of Louisiana, and the navigation of 
the Mississippi, which it will be important to us to interest Britain in, if 
France possesses the mouth of the river; since it will be a great obstacle 
to their shutting it up, and to their scheme of making New Orleans the 
Entrepot for all the Western country. 

The report here is that all is settled. ... Should it be otherwise, I will 
endeavor to make the necessary arrangements with your concurrence for 
the security of our navigation. 

[Speaks about the necessity of supply by France in the West Indies— 
The claims of U.S. on subject of debts and prizes being pressed.] 

On Louisiana I can obtain no answer as yet under pretence, that they 
have never acknowledged their having made any treaty relative to it. 
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10 April 1802 

My views of the importance of Louisiana are exactly similar to yours 
and they lead me more and more to regret the loss of that treaty which 
secured it from ever passing into the hands of France. They would 
also lead me to any measure which afforded the smallest prospect of 
preventing it. But this business has been long since settled between 
France and Spain, and I have reason to think that our pertinacious 
refusal to renew the former treaty entered deeply into the measure. 

You seem to think that one or other of the means you mention [gold 
and iron] might have a tendency to prevent it—but how in our present 
situation are either to be brought into operation. There are invincible 
objections to both in the form of our government and our political 
relations. Should we attempt to purchase, which as you say could 
only be made by a large sum of money, would the Middle and Eastern 
States submit to be taxed for what they would call the exclusive in- 
terests of the southern ones? Or would a southern President dare to 
risk the odium of it? Besides I am well persuaded that such is the light 
in which this object is viewed by the first Consul that no sum we could 
afford to give would be accepted. I have gone much farther in my offers 
than my instructions will justify and farther than I shall think it prudent 
to have known [gone] since the offer has been rejected. 

To justify the other we should first have some pretense, but what have 
we to complain of at an exchange of territory between two independent 
sovereigns, provided it extends the rights of neither against us and both 
profess to be our friends. 

On the subject of supplies I have made them a very tempting offer 
without effect. [Treated well, replies to all his demands on every other 
subject;] yet on this, I can get no formal reply to any application; nor 
shall I, until they have actually taken possession, for which purpose an 
armament is now fitting out and will sail directly for it, unless the state 
of affairs in St. Domingo should change their destination. .. . 

Nothing here is talked of but the concordat and the return of religion. 
The Cardinal Legate made his public entry yesterday and I shall not be 
surprised if the pendulum should now vibrate as far towards enthusiasm 
as it has done towards infidelity and atheism. 


19 April 1802" 
[Speaks of detention of our vessels at St. Domingo.] 

I have hitherto been left to act entirely alone not having had a single 
line from the Government or Secretary of State since the date of 2oth 
Dec. last tho’ I have asked their advice upon very delicate points. ... 

Mr. Pinckney writes me that he has proposed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment the purchase of the Floridas. I am sorry for it because there is no 
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doubt that they have disposed of them to France and of this it would 

have been best that he should not have appeared to be ignorant besides 

the more value we appear to attach to them the more highly they will be 
rized here. 

[Present armament much stronger than I think necessary yet I am not 
without expectation that it may be found necessary to change their 
destination.] 

The papers will show you that we are all engaged here in the reestab- 
lishment of the church. 


Paris 10 May 1802” 

[Difficulty of acting without advices for people at a distance of 3000 
miles (refers to representation as to state of purchasing cargo from 
United States ships at St. Domingo payable three-quarters in bills).] 

The project for taking immediate possession of Louisiana is by no 
means abandoned nor will anything prevent it but very extraordinary 
reverses in St. Domingo. 

The troops from Italy are to be embarked in the Mediterranean 
probably at the expense of the Italian States and are, as is said, to proceed 
to St. Domingo don’t however be surprised if they sail East instead. 
Should this be the case it may give us a reprieve and this only will do so. 
Matters are now in such a State that this business of Louisiana no longer 
depends upon negotiations. Accident here and vigor at home can alone 
prevent our country from feeling at no distant day the restraints and 
jealousies that arise between powerful neighbors. 

[The tribunes voted Napoleon distinguished honors; thought a pre- 
lude to declaring him emperor for life; the senate proposed that con- 
sular dignity be continued to him for life; this was unexpectedly and 
violently opposed by some members, modified to give the consulate for 
10 years to him; it is supposed the first Consul will refuse to accept this; 
the Consul is too popular to dread any attack, but once—] the dagger of 
the assassin is however perpetually suspended over his head [—no one 
or body of men able to take his place.] 


Paris June 8, 1802" 

Yesterday received yours of sth. 

[Disapproves of] payment into Pichon’s hands of the money raised to 
fulfill the treaty. 

This is a critical moment with us and the wants of the armament in the 
Islands will plead more for us than a thousand acts of generosity. 

Taleyrand told me yesterday that the first Consul had ordered my note 
to be put into the hands of the counsellor of State-Fleurian—The fact is, 
it is one that they know not how to answer, since it will admit of no 
evasion—as to myself I am particularly well treated and my notes 
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answered while those of Denmark, Sweden, are entirely unnoticed they 
want us and can do without them. 

I have a letter from New York of 22 April . . . but as it is from a lady it 
may not be very correct: 

“The affairs of St. Domingo take up much of our attention. LeClere 
has not yet learned to fight the blacks—who contend with him in the 
manner of our savages, much blood has been shed, neither side bury their 
dead, and diseases follow the army. Our people complain heavily 80 of 
= vessels are there embargoed—Lear is coming away not well satis- 

e 

The troops in Italy are embarked as is is said, destined for St. Do- 
mingo. 

Bernadotte has agreed to go to Louisiana. 

[Understands from correspondence with Spanish minister and from Adit 
that the Mediterranean courts are not agreed as to the inclusion of the 
Floridas in the cessions.] 

Insisted with Talleyrand upon a full explanation of their intentions 
relative to that country founding my demand upon our rights under the 
Spanish treaty—he has promised me that on the arrival of Mr. Otto 
arrangements on this subject shall be taken between us. 

Still am without instructions—but act till I have them. 

I should dread a quarrel but I should dread still more a degraded 
submission. 

[I am planning a visit to Holland and hope to meet you.] 


Paris June, 1802” 

[Yours of 18th June with enclosures rec’d.] 

{Have read them with attention and reluctantly burned them as per 
your command.] 

[I have many things to say to you on this important subject which I 
must defer until some safe conveyance offers.] 

[Bernadotte yesterday declined command of assignment for Louisiana 
Mr. Talleyrand indisposed, this has put back my business some days.] 

[Offer congratulations to King for his treaty with England. France 
just concluded advantageous treaty with Turks by which she gets free 
navigation of Black Sea from whence she may cheaply get wood and 
naval stores.] 

I beg the favor that you purchase for me a ticket in the State Lottery 
and retain it in your hands transmitting me the number. 


Paris 31 June, 1802” 

I wrote a hasty letter to you yesterday, acknowledging receipt of 
yours and informing you that I had complied with your request with 
regard to the enclosures. 
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Relative to Louisiana some circumstances gave me reasons to believe 
that Spain and France were not perfectly agreed as to the limits of this 
cession. Having learned that there were difficulties that would postpone 
the taking possession of Louisiana till September I suspected that they 
might arise from that circumstance and accordingly wrote a note to the 
Minister of Spain stating the rights we held by the treaty of Madrid and 
desiring to know how these righns were secured to us by the treaty of 
cession with France; complaining that we were not made parties to that 
treaty and desiring to know what the limits of France were to be: show- 
ing the evils that would result to Spain if the Floridas were included, he 
answered with great frankness that he was a stranger to this transaction 
having had no agency in making the treaty or any certain knowledge of 
it; but that he had reason to believe the Floridas were not included. 
That as I told him Mr. Pinckney was charged with the discussion of this 
business at Madrid he would transmit my letter to his Court and communi- 
cate to me whatever he should learn on that subject. 

I have since conversed with Gen’l Collot and I find by him that it is 
understood that tho’ East Florida is yet that West Florida is not in- 
cluded in the cession. But neither he nor 4det with whom I have also had 
several conversations have even seen the treaty yet both of them expect 
to be employed the one as a Gen’l and the other as Prefect. The day 
before yesterday Gen’! Bernadotte resigned the command of the expedi- 
tion destined for this object, so that it will still meet with delays, tho I 
believe from the success of the business at St. Domingo that troops will 
be spared from there. In speaking upon the subject yesterday to the 
Minister I treated it as if the Floridas were still the property of Spain 
which he would neither admit nor deny but I think it pretty certain that 
they are not, West Florida at least, formally ceded. 

It is also said here that even Louisiana is not to be surrendered till 
Britain has formally acknowledged the King of Etruria but I know not 
how far this is correct should it be you may give some delay or obstructions 
to the business. 

[Anxious to hear from Mr. Pinckney—wish to avoid counteracting 
any of his measures.] My own idea is that if we cannot purchase West 
Florida that we should bend our endeavors to keep W.F. in the hands of 
Spain under the initial guarantee of France and the U.S. that we should 
procure from the first a renunciation of it similar to that contained in 
our former treaty and a stipulation that if by conquest or otherwise it 
should pass into the hands of France it shall be restored to Spain or sold 
at a limited price to the U.S. 

That Orleans should become a free port and if possible a free State— 
these are hasty hints upon which I pray you to give me your ideas as early 
as possible, as I have some thoughts. If what I hear from Mr. Pinckney 
should not lead to other measures, to offer some project of this kind to 
the consideration of the government here—accompanied by such an 
offer of money as an equivalent for the sacrifices they may make as may 
tempt their cupidity. Mr. Talleyrand has promised that Mr. Otto shall 
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treat with me on this and a variety of subjects—as his health is such as 
to make it necessary for him to go to drink the waters and of course to 
delay and obstruct our business. ... 

The people of France may be (and I believe are) happy but they never 
will be free. 


Mr. King again took up the question of the Floridas, in 
connection with Louisiana: 


London July 12, 

[At bottom of page:] 

Copy of No. 66 (with its enclosures) to S. S. was on the 18 June sent 
to Mr. L. with a request that he would consider the communication as 
strictly confidential; burn the Letters as soon as read. 

[Ack: receipt of Livingston letter of June 3oth.] 

[Whether either or both the Floridas have been ceded seem altogether 
a matter of inference. Believes the Floridas would not be reserved b 
Spain after Louisiana passed into hand of France; also that West Florida 
would not be kept if East Florida be ceded with Louisiana. The Floridas 
(after cession of Louisiana to France) would be a burthen and of no 
Benefit to Spain. Besides] France and not Spain is the power with which 
every efficient discussion should be made concerning these Provinces. 

As the free navigation and use of the Mississippi is a right above all 
computation to the United States, New Orleans and the Floridas would 
on this account, as well as others prove a most valuable acquisition and 
according to my creed they must and will ultimately belong to us; if so 
every step we take should have a reference to this acquisition. .. . 

[Expresses his strong] dislike of a purchase, except for ourselves, as 
well as my repugnance to a Guaranty under any circumstances. 


Livingston to King:” 

Paris 2 August 1802 

[Apologies for not answering sooner King’s letters of July 7th and 
July 12th] 

But the fact is I have been very much engaged in solicitations and in 
writing a memoir on the subject of Louisiana, a copy of which I shall send 
you in French having directed a few sets to be struck off with a view to 
place them in such hands as have influence to serve us. 

I find my representations begin to make some impression—on my 
arrival, I was informed by one of the administration that the Floridas 
were included in the cession, the reluctance, however of Taleyrand to 
give me any answer on that point, together with the generality of the 
term Louisiana in the treaty of Madrid of March 1801 induced me to 
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suspect that as France had always extended that term to the territory on 
both sides the Mississippi, that they had probably supposed it would 
still include it, tho’ the Floridas had long since been distinguished by 
another name—and I believe the first doubt they had on the subject 


arose from my note. 
Here is attached a slip of paper containing a few rough 


notes: 

Spanish ambassador. I stated our treaty to him and the interest it 
gave and claim to be party to any treaty that Spain might make relative 
to that country—it not to include the Floridas—I have placed in the 
strongest possible light to him the interest that Spain has in keeping it 
out of the hands of France in case of the cession of the West side of the 
Mississippi—tenacious on that ground—Madrid that the Spanish 
Minister Mister Pinckney in the same equivocal manner—Talleyrand 
does here— 


The letter continues: 


I believe this is now the subject of negotiations between France and 
Spain but as this will take time, circumstances may arise to prevent its 
final success—General Bernadotte has declined the command and none 
other is yet appointed—so that the business begins to cool and some 
thing may yet be done. 


[Personal: 
Best time to come to France: if for the country—between now August 


second and first of October. For Paris and everybody of fashion the 
beginning of winter.] 
Paris 11th Nov. 1802” 
The Louisiana business is resumed with fresh vigor and the armament 
will sail next month—Mr. Sumter not having your cypher I cannot be 
particular—let me know what hopes in England and be so obliging as to 
continue to send the papers which now become particularly interesting. 
They tell me my ticket in your hands has drawn a small prize be 
pleased to vest it in another ticket and send me the number. 
This I trust will find you at Calais—I wish you a pleasant passage 
over. 
Paris 17th Nov. 1802" 
{I trust you are arrived safely.] 
Since you left us the expedition to Louisiana was resolved on. Mr. 
Clark the bearer of this will give you information on this subject. 
Bonneville had orders to offer Parma in exchange for Florida. it will 
probably be accepted. 


* Livingston to King, Paris, 11 November, 18c2 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, 
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But so melancholy are the accounts from St. Domingo that a part of the 
troops designed for Louisiana are now to go to St. Domingo—and it js 
this moment under deliberation whether the whole should not go there, 


Mr. King wrote: 
London Nov. 24 1802% 
The probabilities seem to be greater in favour of War than peace [ie, 
between France and Great Britain]. 


Livingston to King: 

Paris 20 Jany 1803 
[Rec’d your favors of Jany. 8/1803 and Jany. 11/1803.] 

Affairs stand here as they did. They give me the strongest assurances 
that Bernadotte is to settle all matters with our government relative 
to Louisiana and I ask them what confidence the United States will 
have in a new treaty when the old so far as it relates to our debts remains 
unexecuted? And why if arrangements are to be made as to Louisiana 
they are not made here? 

As to the first the minister gives no answer, to the second he says that 
they want to make inquiries as to our rights of entrepot, etc. 

I have addressed a note to him on that subject in which I take notice 
of the stoppage of the port of New Orleans and suggest a doubt whether 
it will not excite a jealousy that it has been done in concurrence with 
France and the effect that this idea may have on the politics of the 
U.S. They solemnly deny all knowledge of the transaction. 

I have never doubted that we must look to energetic measures at 
home for the success of our negotiations here. I have yet rec’d no pre- 
cise instructions how to act or what if anything to offer. I look with 
anxiety to the opening of Congress—my letters have not tended to 
deceive them as to the real state of affairs here. Victoire goes directly to 
New Orleans, at least so Mr. Tallerand tells me. 

[We are in deep mourning for Gen. Leclere. Paris very sickly at 

oe scarce a family escapes Mrs. L. & Col. L. down with severe 
ever. 


Here we insert a letter from Jefferson to Livingston. He 
did not receive it until the arrival of Monroe. Indeed he com- 
plains in his next letter to King that it is long since he has 
heard from Washington. 

Jefferson to Livingston: 


Washington, February 3, 1803. 
Dear Sir,—My last to you was by Mr. Dupont. Since that I received 
yours of May 22nd. Mr. Madison supposes you have written a subse- 
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uent one which has never come to hand. A late suspension by the 
ntendant of New Orleans of our right of deposit there, without which 
the right of navigation is impracticable, has thrown this country into 
such a flame of hostile disposition as can scarcely be described. The 
Western country was apne sensible to it as you may suppose. Our 
business was to take the most effectual pacific measures in our power to 
remove the suspension, and at the same time to persuade our country- 
men that pacific measures would be the most effectual and the most 
speedily so. The opposition caught it as a plank in a shipwreck, hoping it 
would enable them to tack the Western people to them. They raised the 
cry of war, were intriguing in all quarters to exasperate the Western 
inhabitants to arm and go down on their own authority and possess 
themselves of New Orleans, and in the meantime were daily reiterating, 
in new shapes, inflammatory resolutions for the adoption of the House. 
As a remedy to all this we determined to name a minister extraordinary 
to go immediately to Paris and Madrid to settle this matter. This 
measure being a visible one, and the person named peculiarly proper with 
the Western country, crushed at once and put an end to all further 
attempts on the Legislature. From that moment all has become quiet; 
and the more readily in the Western country, as the sudden alliance of 
these new federal friends had of itself already began to make them sus- 
pect the wisdom of their own course. The measure was moreover pro- 
sed from another cause. We must know at once whether we can acquire 
New Orleans or not. Weare satisfied nothing else will secure us against a 
war at no distant period; and we cannot press this reason without begin- 
ning those arrangements which will be necessary if war is hereafter to 
result. For this purpose it was necessary that the negotiators should 
be fully possessed of every idea we have on the subject, so as to meet the 
propositions of the opposite party, in whatever form they may be 
offered; and give them a shape admissible by us without being obliged 
to await new instructions hence. With this view, we have joined Mr. 
Monroe with yourself at Paris, and to Mr. Pinckney at Madrid, although 
we believe it will be hardly necessary for him to go to this last place. 
Should we fail in this object of the mission, a further one will be super- 
added for the other side of the channel. On this subject you will be in- 
formed by the Secretary of State, and Mr. Monroe will be able also to 
inform you of all our views and purposes. By him I send another letter 
to Dupont, whose aid may be of the greatest service, as it will be divested 
of the shackles of form. The letter is left open for your perusal, after 
which I wish a wafer stuck in it before it be delivered. The official and 
the verbal communications to you by Mr. Monroe will be so full and 
minute, that I need not trouble you with an unofficial repetition of them. 
The future destinies of our country hang on the event of this ne- 
gotiation, and I am sure they could not be placed in more able or more 
zealous hands. On our parts we shall be satisfied that what you do not 
effect, cannot be effected. Accept therefore assurance of my sincere 
and constant affection and high respect. 
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Livingston to King:” 

Paris 3 Feb’y. 1803. 

It is very long since I have heard anything from our government and 
am waiting with the utmost anxiety for some instructions from them. .., 

If you have the President’s speech or anything of the proceedings of 
Congress be pleased to send it to me. 

General Bernadotte will go out with the best dispositions towards 
us—but it is not upon his disposition that much will depend. 

I have just rec’d letters from Mr. Graham at Madrid he can obtain 
neither light or information on the subject of the treaty by which he can 
learn whether our rights are preserved on the Mississippi. The Spanish 
Court have passed a very extraordinary decree with respect to us they 
suffer none of our vessels coming from America to enter their ports till 
they have performed quarantine in a foreign port and been ventilated. 
From what I can learn here Britain will not see the cession of the Floridas 
with indifference. She may as well give up her islands as let them com- 
mand all the ports on the Gulf and the mouth of the Mississippi. Let 
me know what you can learn of this subject and how far the present 
ministers will carry their opposition. 

[Paris extremely unhealthy at present.] 


Livingston learned from King that Monroe had been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tary to France and Spain. 


King to Livingston :* 
London 23 Feby. 1803 

I have just seen a letter from Mr. Thornton the British Charge des 
affaires at Washington dated January 11 which states that “The 
President has just nominated Mr. Monroe Envoy Extra. and Minister 
Plenipotentary to France and Spain to treat with either or both concern- 
ing the Mississippi.” 

No mention is made of my Successor. 


Livingston to King: 
Paris 28th Feb’y. 1803 
I have letters from Secy. of State of 19 Jany and letter and papers 
from New York to the 27th. 
The business of New Orleans still agitates the public mind. The 
federal party appears inclined to war. The administration and their 
friends to previous negotiations. 
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In this view Mr. Monroe is sent out to treat jointly with me here and 
with Mr. Pinckney at Madrid upon the ground that I had long since 
roposed. He was expected to sail for France sometime in the beginning 
of February. His appointment was opposed in the Senate and carried 
15 to 12. I have done everything to smooth his way before I knew of his 
appointment and removed the objections of most of the people in power 
and have lately addressed myself directly to the first consul. 

It is however impossible to say as yet what effect this may have but I 
have always thought it a duty I owed to the public creditors to connect 
their claims with the other business. Mr. Monroe will as I understand 
be under no necessity of doing this. Which perhaps will remove some 
difficulties. 


King to Livingston :*° 
London March 4, 1803 

I have seen a Letter from one of Senators dated Washington Jany. 1oth., 
that says a message has been sent to House of Representatives but not 
to the Senate, which was received with closed doors, and was understood 
to communicate the answer of the government of New Orleans to 
Governor Claiborne’s letters. 

The answer insinuates that the shutting of the Port by the Intendant 
was not in compliance with an express order of the King of Spain, but a 
measure resulting from general Instructions for the Government of the 
Colonies on the return of Peace—that being shut it would not be proper, 
nor in his power, to open the Port without the express orders of the 
Crown.... 

[A gentleman of N. Y. reports the vice-president will visit the Western 
country and the Mississippi Territory next Spring, and that it is not 
improbably that he may hereafter reside there.] 


Livingston to King:*! 
Paris 8th March 1803 

You have been misinformed as to the subject, of the message to the 
House of Congress. The Gov’r of New Orleans in his letters to Gov’r 
Claiborne expressly declares that the order for shutting the port was 
given without any directions from home and contrary to his sentiment 
that he had written to the Gov. of Cuba on the subject. I believe no other 
information had been rec’d on the 19th Jany. (the date of a letter I have 
from the Secretary of State) I believe my several letters to the govern- 
ment have not been submitted to the legislature and perhaps in the pres- 
ent ferment it is best they should not. You know my sentiments and the 
character that some of them are in * * * with—I am labouring to pave the 
way for Mr. Monroe and I think I have got every man about the court 
to think as I do on the subject of Louisiana but as you know there is but 
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one head here—I have addressed a very strong letter to the consul him- 
self—I am promised an answer in a few days and having done everything 
I must now wait the event. I have not hesitated to declare that if they 
keep the port shut after the Island is delivered up, the U.S. will not wait 
the effect of an negotiation. I have also told Gen’! Bernadotte it is not 
worth his while to cross the Atlantic unless this business is previously 
arranged as he will only have to return immediately. 

The Floridas are not yet ceded and I have some reason to believe they 
will not—I have laboured hard to prevent it unless we can previously 
arrange for them. 


King to Livingston :* 
London March 11, 1803 

[The message from the King to Parliament: replies of both houses 
without dissent, impressing of seamen, calling out of militia, proclama- 
tions recalling all British seamen in foreign service, bounties offered for 
volunteer enlistment in the Navy; all seem measures] made at the com- 
mencement of a War. [However decision rests with Bonaparte.] 

From the reference which the message has made to the armaments in 
Holland, it is pretty natural to conclude that a fleet of observation will 
immediately appear in the Channel, and that detachments or small 
Squadrons will watch the arsenal Ports of both France and Holland: if so 
the Expedition to Louisiana must remain in Port until the questions 
in discussion are decided. How far our affairs will be beneficially affected 
by this unexpected tho’ very natural course of things is more than I am 
able to determine. 


Livingston to King: 

Paris 15th March 1803 
[Rec’d. favor of 11th.] 

If the war depends only upon the first consuls receding from the 
question of the evacuation of Malta a war will come. 

[The Scene at Mme. B’s (Bernadotte’s) Drawing Room:] 

The consul after going the usual round of the Ladies in one room only 
turned to me and asked some of the usual questions on these occasions, 
he then spoke a few words to the Danish minister and bowing to the 
General near him came up to me a second time and a few words were 
exchanged. He then went to the other end of the room (passing the 
ministers with a bow only speaking to two or three of them) and went up 
to Lord Whitworth and told him that they w’d probably have a storm. 

Lord Whitworth hoped not. 

You have already had a 15 years war. 

It was 15 too much, Sir, replied L. W. 
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You want another war. 

Pardon me Sir we wish for peace. 

After a few more very strong terms evoking the vengeance of heaven 
upon those who broke the treaty he concluded Malta must be evacuated 
or war—the prefect of the palace then told him that Madame B. and the 
ladies in the next room expected him—he turned off and retired to his 
cabinet—I am satisfied that Frances does not wish for war... . 

As to our own affairs I told you I had written a very strong letter on 
the subject of the Isle of New Orleans to the first consul so far as it related 
to the debt it did not exactly accord with the ideas of the Minister yet on 
that point it has had a most happy effect that the first Consul gives in 
reply the most positive assurances that the conventions shall be literally 
complied with fthat the finances of France made this easy.] 

I a certainly advanced in this business much farther than I could 
have hoped and I promise myself success if the storm does not blast my 


hopes. 

On the subject of Louisiana he says that he will immediately send out 
a minister to acquire the necessary information and concludes by strong 
professions to the government and president, etc.— 

I am now sending in a note couched in very plain terms declaring 
that so far as the object may relate to a new treaty for our mutual ad- 
vantage I have no right to object to his obtaining the necessary in- 
formation, but that we will admit no treaty as to our right of deposit or 
to what we hold under the treaty of Madrid and insisting upon an ex- 
plicit recognition our right. I have no specific powers as to anything 
as I told you when here and have found the want of them Mr. Madison 
informs me that I am to receive them with a new commission by Mr. 
Monroe. Nothing will be listened to in the way of purchase. 

Your proposition draws much consideration. . . . 

On the whole I think it would be more dignified and more safe to act 
upon our own ground and if we must enter into the war secure to our- 
selves all the advantages that may result from it. 


King to Livingston :*4 
London March 23, 1803 
[I have received your letters of 
(a) Feby 28 
(b) March 8 
(c) March 15] 

The words of the communication respecting the Expedition for 
Louisiana were ““The message (of the King) speaks of the Expedition of 
Helviotsluys, all the world knows it was destined for America, and about 
— to its destination, mais d’apres le Message de S.M. |’em- 

arquement et le depart vout etre contremandes.” 
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Bonaparte gave Lord Whitworth the alternative of War or the evacua- 
tion of Malta, on the 13th instant. I refer to the scene in the drawing 
room. ... The King cannot consent to evacuate Malta unless substan- 
tial security be provided for those objects which in present circumstances 
ao" be endangered by that measure [integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
etc. 
[France would consent to Russia holding Malta.] 

[As a postscript] 

I have a letter from the Secretary of State of Jany. 29 which informs 
me my Successor had not then been named, and that the time fixed for 
my leaving England might arrive before any arrangements for the 
vacancy can have their Effect! 


The next letter of Livingston was written to M. de Talley- 
rand, in reply to Livingston’s letter to the first Consul. It is 
a perfect example of the plain, unvarnished, direct attack of 
the advocate and must have ruffled or amused the diplomatic 
serenity of the late bishop of Autun. 


Mr. Livingston Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America. 

To his Excellency the Minister for the 
Exterior Relations for the French 
Republic. 

Sir: 
I have received with great sensibility your note containing the first 
Consul’s reply to what I had the honor to present to him—on the subject 
of the American claims, the sentiments are such as would naturally be 
entertained by an enlightened statesman who after advancing his coun- 
try to the highest pinacle of military glory and national prosperity had 
determined to give perpetuity to that prosperity (etc)... . but, Sir, as 
this will form the Subject of a future note I shall beg leave to proceed to 
the consideration of a question in the highest degree interesting, har- 
mony of France and the United States and which I am sorry to say 
is of a nature too pressing to admit of any delay, the first Consul has 
done me the honor thro’ you to inform me that he proposes to send a 
Minister to the United States, to acquire such information as he may 
deem necessary previous to his taking any measures relative to the situa- 
tion in which the acquisition of Louisiana will place France with respect 
to the United States.—If sir, the question related to the formation of a 
new treaty I should find no objection to the measure on the contrary I 
should readily acquiesce in it as that which would be best calculated to 
render the treaty mutually advantageous but Sir it is not a new treaty 
upon which we now press (tho’ one mutually advantageous might be 
certainly made) but the recognition of an old one by which the United 
States have acquired rights that no change in the circumstances of the 
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country obliges them to relinquish and which they never will relinquish 
but with their Political existence, by their Treaty with Spain, their rights 
to the navigation of the Mississippi is recognized and a right of Depot 
granted with a prescription on the part of the king of —_ to revoke 
this right if within three years he finds it prejudicial to his interests in 
which case he is to assign another equivalent establishment. The King of 
Spain has never revoked that right, but after having made the experi- 
ment of its effects upon his interests for three years he has continued 
jit—the United States have by this continuance acquired a permanent 
and irrevocable right to a Depot in New Orleans, nor can that right be 
now called in question either by Spain or by any other nation to whom 
she may transfer her title. 

Even the assignment of another equivalent establishment cannot 
at this day be forced upon the United States without their consent be- 
cause the time allowed to Spain to determine has past and she has pre- 
ferred to have the Depot at New Orleans to placing it elsewhere—and 
I will venture to say that in so doing she has acted wisely for New 
Orleans derives its whole value from it being the market for American 
produce and their principal port of entry and if this consideration was 
important to Spain it is infinitely more so to France, the produce of 
whose agriculture and manufactures will thus find a ready exchange for 
the raw materials of the United States—Under these circumstances at 
the very moment that Spain is about to relinquish the possession of the 
country to France she violates her treaty, and leaves the country with a 
stain upon her character. 

In what situation, Sir, are we now placed? An armament is on the 

int of sailing for New Orleans, the Port has been shut by the order of 
Sisie, the French commandant will find it shut—will he think himself 
authorized to open it? If not it must remain shut until the envoy of 
France shall have arrived in America, made the necessary inquiries, etc. 
transmitted the result of those inquiries to the first Consul in the mean- 
while all the produce of five States is left to rot upon their hands, there is 
only one season in which the navigation of the Mississippi is practicable 
this season must necessarily pass before the Envoy of France can arrive 
and make his report—it is supposable, Sir, that the people of the United 
States will tranquilly wait the progress of negotiation, when the ruin of 
themselves and their families must be attended on the delay—Be as- 
sured, Sir, that even were it possible that the government of the United 
States could be insensible of their sufferings they would find it as easy 
to prevent the Mississippi from rolling its waters into the ocean as to 
control the impulse of the people to do themselves justice—if, Sir, in 
pursuance of the Treaties that France has made with the Porte she had 
established valuable comptoirs upon the Black Sea, and subsequent to 
this the Dardannelles were ceded to the Emperor, would France suffer 
him to shut up the passage and ruin her merchants till a new treaty had 
been negotiated for an object that she already possessed—Sir, I will 
venture to say that were a fleet to shut up the mouth of Chesapeake, the 
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Delaware or the Hudson it would create less sensation in the United 
States than the denial of the right of depot at New Orleans has done— 
The people of the western countries are emigrants from the different 
states in which they have left connections deeply interested in their 
prosperity—this circumstance combining with a just sense of national 
independence and national dignity make them extremely sensible to 
the injustice they have suffered—nor is it without the utmost difficulty 
that they have been restrained from breaking out into acts of immediate 
hostility against Spain, by the prudent measures of Government and by 
the hope that the Mission of a Minister who will bring with him a con- 
viction of their feelings on this subject will procure them the most im- 
mediate and express recognition of their rights by France in whose 
justice and good faith they hope to find a resource against the breach of 
faith by the officers of Spain. 

I cannot but flatter myself Sir that the answer which the first Consul 
has been pleased to honour me with has a reference only to such new 
treaties as it may be for the mutual interest of both countries early to 
negotiate, but that relative to the rights the United States possess in 
virtue of existing treaties with Spain he is ready to afford me those 
explicit and formal assurances which are necessary to calm the emotions 
which have been so universally excited in the United States—I can never 
bring myself to believe Sir, that the first Consul will by differing for a 
moment the recognition of a right that admits of no discussion, break 
all those ties which bind the United States to France, obliterate the sense 
of past obligations and changing every political relation that it has been 
and still is the earnest wish of the United States, to force them to connect 
their interest with those of a rival power and this too for an object of no 
real moment in itself. Louisiana is, and ever must be from physical 
causes a miserable country in the hands of an European power—nor can 
any principle of sound policy ever dictate to France even if bound by no 
treaty a change in the circumstances of New Orleans, that should exclude 
the citizens of the United States from the right of depot to which alone 
it must ever be indebted for its prosperity. 

I feel a pleasure in declaring, Sir, that the people and Government of 
the United States will receive the highest satisfaction from the assur- 
ances that the first Consul has empowered you to make to me of his 
attachment to them and will reflect with pleasure on his having called to 
mind that amidst the changes that both nations have undergone they 
have been mutually forward in tendering their alliance to each other. 

Nor will it be less flattering to the President to have acquired as a 
magistrate and as a man the esteems of a chief who has merited and 
obtained that of the world—But these circumstances add to my pain, 
when I reflect on occurences that may lay the foundation for future 
enmities—and I trust Sir, that they will serve as an apology for anything 
that may appear harsh in this note—-for if ever there is a manner in 
which it becomes a minister to speak with freedom it is when he feels that 
the dearest interest of his country are at stake and has reason to hope 
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that a knowledge of the truth may prevent the break of relations between 
nations that esteem and respect each other, and the calamities that 
humanity may feel in such breach. 

I pray your Excellency to receive my thanks for the interesting manner 
in which you have made the communications of the first Consul and my 
assurances of the highest consideration. 

Paris 16 March 1803* 


Livingston to King:** 

Paris 23 March 1803 

[Ack. your favor of 18 March.] 

[Let me know everything on the subject war or peace.] 

[As I told you I have] applied directly to the first Consul and had 
received his fullest assurances on the subject of the debts but nothing 
pleasing on the subject of Louisiana the negotiations for which were to be 
referred to Gen’! Bernadotte in America. 

In reply to which I sent in the enclosed note which the state of things 
in Europe made me think it prudent to hazard. 

Three days ago I called on the Minister for an answer he assured me 
that I should have one and that everything should be arranged that day 
and I have no doubt that they were to when very unhappily they rec’d 
letters from Pichon informing them that the appointment of Mr. Monroe 
had tranquilized everything and that they might safely defer their 
negotiations in consequence of which I last night rec’d. a very hasty 
note full of propositions and arguing the necessity of waiting for Mr. 
Monroe who may not be here till everything is arranged with Britain in 
which case they may return to their old project. I believe that this 
appointment was necessary in the United States but as things have 
turned out it has greatly embarrassed my operations. 

However I hope the best and pray you to miss no opportunity of 
letting me hear from you... . 

I have given a pretty pointed answer to the last note what the results 
will be I know not should they be sure of war it will have its effect other- 
wise not and they may keep us negotiating as long as they please. 

The Floridas are not yet ceded and I think will not be. 

I have a letter from Mr. Pinckney of the 2nd of March in which he 
says that everything is fully and honestly arranged with Spain relative to 
the denial of the right of entrepot—that the court disavows the least 
knowledge of the act and have given orders for its being immediately 
countermanded. [Mr. Monroe was expected about to embark about 24th 
of February.] 

I am satisfied that they are yet very uncertain here as to the event of 
things with England and that they are not only uncertain but anxious. 


* Livingston to Talleyrand, Paris, March 16, 1803, Original copy enclosed in letter to 
Rufus King, March 23, 1803. Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. MSS. V-1072. 

* Livingston to King, Paris, March 23, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
MSS. V-1071. 
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Be as minute as you can in any information you can collect and I shall 
be equally so. 

King to Livingston :*” 

London, March 29, 1803 

[Further conjectures and reflexions on the pending discussions between 
France and England, England ready to evacuate Malta only on certain 
conditions; France declines all inquiry and discussion concerning them 
and refers itself to the Treaty of Amiens.] 

[England still has possession of Malta.] 

[Rumor from Holland that the Expedition for Louisiana again resumed, 
notwithstanding] as I have explained to you, that it was counter- 
manded in consequence of the Kings Message to Parliament. 

P.S. Observe great caution as conjecture that your information comes 
from me would place me in delicate circumstances. 


Livingston to King:* 

Paris 1st April 1803 

[Ack favor of 23 ult.] 

[About the prospects of war or peace between England and France.] 

[Great Britain] will never consent to give an impregnable post in the 
Mediterranean to Russia is obvious, so that if this is the only expediant 
upon which peace depends war must come... . 

I have letters from Mr. Pinckney containing a full denial on the part of 
Spain of any agency in the closing the port of New Orleans. [Thinks Mr. 
King should retain his post on account of the seriousness of the times un- 
til successor arrives.] 

I had written thus far when I received your letter of 29th... . 

I had occasion to ask Mr. T-d a few days ago what would be the 
issue? He told me, as they always do, that he hopes peace. I mentioned 
that I supposed it was in their power to fix so desirable an event by giving 
England the satisfaction she required. He replied “we shall adhere to 
the treaty of Amiens’”—They certainly derive great advantages from 
their present position—they gain time and make but little new expense— 
They arrange their colonies and they derange the commercial specula- 
tions of Great Britain—The Expedition to Louisiana will proceed and 
have time to strengthen themselves before they can be attacked. 

I shall be very careful that no ill use is made of your confidential 
communications. 

King to Livingston :* 

London April 8/1803 

[Acknowledge receipt of Livingston Letter of April ey 

Liston writes that in his opinion the Expedition for Louisiana will not 
proceed in the present uncertain state of affairs, and I am inclined to 


* King to Livingston, London, March 29, 1803 (A.L.S.)\—The New York Historical 
Society, Rufus King MSS. B. V. # 53. 

% Livingston to King, Paris, April 1, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
MSS. V-1073. 

* King to Livingston, London, April 8, 1803 (A.L.S.)—The New York Historical 
Society, Rufus King MSS. B.V. No. 53. 
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believe, should it attempt to proceed, that it might meet with opposi- 
tion—England would interrupt the Expedition to Louisiana, if she be- 
lieve the War inevitable. 


PS. 
[England will not evacuate Malta—All depends on the first Consul 


who must abandon the treaty of Amiens so far as respects Malta or take 
War.] 

I wish to explain to you an interesting conversation I have lately had 
respecting New Orleans, etc. but I am really pressed by so many 
personal concerns, etc. [and does not tell the conversation] 

[In the margin of the letter the legend:] Conversation with Mr. 


Addington 


King to Livingston: 
London, April 12, 1803 
Should the war take place, as I still think it must, if the First Consul 
persists in respect to Malta, it is to be hoped you will have authority 
to assume a Principle, in regard to Louisiana, which at all times but 
more easily in Time of War between England and France we can and 
ought to assert and maintain. To the country west of the Mississippi 
we have no claim, from the Country East of it, in virtue of the irre- 
vocable renunciation of France, and the duty we owe to ourselves 
and posterity, we have the right to exclude her forever; and it is only 
by adhering to this principle that we shall be able to preserve the union 
and protect the independence of our country. 


Livingston to King:*! 

Paris 13 April 1803 

Mr. Monroe arrived here last night—He left New York the 7th—To 
my great surprise no appointment has taken place for England where I 
earnestly wish you to remain. 

[War imminent.] 

Our affairs look up and I have been pressed to bring forward my pro- 
positions but as I knew Mr. Monroe was at Havre I declined doing so 
without consulting him. I think however everything is prepared for 
him and I am assured that had not this measure been adopted we should 
have come to some conclusion by this time because I could have 
touched strings that must now be left untouched till he has been 
here so long as to acquire the personal confidence he merits. I think how- 
ever all will go well—it should however aid us to have you at your post 
where you are known to keep a good lookout and I have sometimes had 
occasion to turn their eyes toward you. 

[At bottom of letter:] 


King to Livingston, London, April 12, 1803—The New York Historical Society, Rufus 
King MSS. B.V. 53 

“ Livingston to King, Paris, April 13, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
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14th I have last night been called to a conference by Mr. Marbois, 
formal propositions have been made me by order of the first Consul so 
that I think you may consider that negotiation is opened at last—Mr, 
Monroe will be presented to the Minister this day. I will press as early 
an audience as possible that he may appear in the negotiations in his 
present situation. I can only have his advice—be pleased to take no 
notice of this where you now are. 


Livingston to King: 
20th April, 1803 

Mr. Monroe has brought out no sort of information relative [to your 
successor.] I have letters to late in Feby. from the President himself and 
he says nothing of it. 

{[Mr. Monroe sailed 7th March.] 

[Relative to French possessions in America—] I think they have no 

rospect of obtaining Florida and indeed I have given up the project. 
bane the arrival of Mr. Monroe I had made some progress in a treaty 
which I believe would prove satisfactory at home. His appointment has 
given it some check principally however on account of eae which I 
think might be got over, it would be imprudent to go into further details 
at this time, upon which however you shall shortly hear from me. 

[England and France are hourly expecting war.] 

I still anxiously wish you to remain at your post. Your absence will 
not only be disadvantageous on the account you mention but have a bad 
effect upon our negotiations here for reasons that will be obvious to you. 
I have received from Mr. Pinckney a copy of the treaty of Ildefonso by 
which it appears that the cession of Louisiana was made subject to all 
existing treaties, so that our rights are expressly reserved and it is our 
own fault if we do not enforce them. 


King to Livingston :* 
London, April 22, 1803 
[Refers to astute diplomatic exchanges between England and France— 


but war looms.] 
Send you the last Papers from New York, the accounts from whence 


say—the Western people will wait the issue of your and Mr. Monroe’s 
negotiations. 
King to Livingston : 
April 26, 1803 
[Acknowledge receipt of Livingston Letters of April 13th and April 
20th.} 


# Livingston to King, Paris, April 20, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 


MSS. V-1075. 

“King to Livingston, London, April 22, 1803—The New York Historical Society, 
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[Embarrassed no news of my successor.] 

Letters from America, as late as the 21 past destine Mr. Monroe to 
this Mission—my Baggage is on board ship engaged to carry me home, 
demurrage (10 pounds sterling) per diem running. 

{In margin:] 

The John Morgan to be detained to 8 or 10 May in hope of hearing 
of a satisfactory issue to the New Orleans Business. 


Livingston to King: 

Paris, 27 April, 1803 

[Of opinion that there will be war.] 

The First Consul is represented as too magnanimous to recede from 
the Treaty of Amiens relative to Malta. 

Lord Whitworth had not on Monday night much expectation of peace 
as he himself told me. ... 

A negotiation is opened between us and full powers given to Marbois 
to treat with us—We shall I think accomplish our objects, he has given 
us a project, to which I have just drawn a counter project and given to 
Mr. Monroe to consider, he has been unfortunately sick since he has been 
here and suffered for some days extremely but is now up tho he does not 
yet leave his rooms—He has not yet been presented nor I suppose will be 
till the 15th. but as he has been introduced to Talleyrand he is sufficiently 
acknowledged to go on in the negotiations which I had opened before his 
arrival and which proceeds upon the ground I had taken a very different 
one however from that contemplated by our government tho I hope a 
most satisfactory one. 

You will consider what I say upon this subject perfectly confidential 
there are very particular reasons for it not being known even after it shall 
be executed if this should happen till it is approved by our government. 


Livingston to King: 

Paris 27 April 1803 (2) 

[Having heard of a safe messenger who goes directly I am induced to 
avail myself of it. Have rec’d yours of the 26th.] 

[War may be considered as absolutely determined upon.] 

Our own affairs stand upon the ground, I had early taken (from a con- 
viction that were the beautiful country above the river Arkansas to 
remain in the hands of the French the population of our country would 
be drawn over to it and that in no very distant period the Western States 
would unite with them) taken measures by setting on foot not only a 
direct negotiation but what (more relied on a private one for obtaining 
that together with New Orleans and I found my propositions met with 


“ Livingston to King, Paris, April 27, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 


MSS. V-1076. 
# (1) Livingston to King, Paris, April 27 (30th) 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, 
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very great attention thro’ the best of these channels. Previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Monroe I was called upon by the minister to make a spe- 
cific proposition for the whole of Louisiana but as I had no instructions to 
close I kept the thing afloat without coming to any precise point hoping 
daily to receive instructions. When Mr. Mnoroe was appointed they 
pressed me still more and about ten days before he arrived a resolution 
was taken to post with it upon the ground I had taken—I was again 
pressed to close this declined on the ground that Mr. Monroe was ex- 
pected but at the same time pressed for some specific answer as to our 
rights at New Orleans and that a treaty should be formerly opened upon 
the other point so that every thing might be prepared for him—On the 
subject of the debt having obtained so full a promise from the first 
Consul himself that it was impossible to go back they were compelled 
either to satisfy the same from the treasury or find the means in their 
new negotiation and tho I found them often endeavoring to shift this 
ground it was impossible the promise had [involved] the personal char- 
acter of the first Consul and must be fulfilled. This I believe was a turning 
point. 

The day Mr. Monroe arrived and before it was known at Court Mar- 
bois came to me to open a negotiation for this great object as we now had 
our instructions and Mr. Monroe was here. I lent myself to his proposi- 
tions and passed the greater part of that night with him at the treasury. 
The next day I met him again and it was agreed that he should procure 
full powers. Mr. Monroe was presented to Mr. Talleyrand and we should 
have gone on together but he was suddenly taken ill and confined to his 
bed so that I was obliged to take the labouring on upon myself. Till the 
full powers were given and a project drawn Mr. Monroe being then well 
enough to sit up I carried Mr. Marbois to him where we discussed then. 
I drew a counter project which after undergoing some alterations by the 
advise and assistance of Mr. Monroe we presented yesterday together 
with a letter which I drew and transmitted stating our reasons and witha 
view to its being submitted to the first Consul. I have great reason to 
hope that our plan will be accepted and that we shall sign immediately 
after Mr. Monroe has been presented which will be tomorrow as he is 
now sufficiently recovered to go out. This business has cost me much 
pains and anxiety but I think our country will be essentially served and 
as Mr. Monroe has arrived in time to share the responsibility I have the 
greatest hope that it will be acceptable it has but what is very curious 
is that our new commission confines our power to New Orleans and the 
coast of the Mississippi so that as to all Louisiana we proceed absolutely 
without power my first commission being * * * might indeed bear me 
out—but in reading our powers they have as yet overlooked this cir- 
cumstance and they will be much surprized at home to find the turn our 
negotiations have taken under these limited powers. I think I may then 
hope that all that could have been expected of me has been done our 
debts paid and our historical claims settled so that I may return when I 
please to my native land, which I found here on my arrival without 
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character or consideration but which I shall leave upon the footing of the 
most favoured and most distinguished nations and I trust that my suc- 
cessor and the measures of our government at home will preserve to it the 
same rank. 

Mr. Monroe says he has not the least knowledge of his being to succeed 
you that nothing of it was said to him or of anybody else while he was in 
America. 

[We are to have Court day tomorrow—last night (it was our night) 
those present felt Lord Whitworth would not attend.] 


Livingston to King: 

Paris 2nd May, 1803 

I have but a moment to tell you my dear Sir, that no doubt of war 
remains.... At the levy Lord Whitworth did not attend. 

The First Consul publicly declared that the terms proposed by Britain 
were such as he could not acceed to stating the possession of Malta to be 
one of them. 

Lord Whitworth has applied for his passports. I shall see him this 
evening and if any new matter turns up write to you again. 

Our affairs are fully and to me at least very satisfactorily arranged. 

Should you go before I write again I give my best wishes for your safe 
and prosperous voyage and for such reception in our country as your 
services have merited—Remember me affectionately to my friends and 
to our common friends, for such I trust we still have notwithstanding the 
difference of our political sentiments upon some points. Mr. Monroe is 
so far recovered as to go out—I presented him yesterday to the first 
Consul. We all join in our best wishes to your family. 


King to Livingston :* 

London, May 3, 1803 

[Rec’d yours of 27th past.] 

And am glad to perceive that you expect a satisfactory settlement of 
the affair of New Orleans, [if possible press the business to a conclusion, 
as the negotiation (between England and France) may end peaceably.] 

Any settlement which shall leave the Commerce of the Mississippi 
under the control of a foreign State must be too precarious to be relied 
upon,—and nothing short of the complete Union of New Orleans with 
the United States, and the consequent and entire exclusion of a foreign 
Jurisdiction can in my belief prevent a recurrence of the embarrassment 
we have lately experienced. 

Will France consent to the Union and if so, upon what Terms? Her 
true policy, tho’ perhaps not ours, would be an unconditional cession. 

She may consent to a cession on our paying a sum of Money; in this 


® Livingston to King, Paris, May 2, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
MSS. V-1078. 
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case would it not be desirable that it should be agreed that the money 
should be applied to pay her American creditors? 

(Suggests: That the money not only pay her debt to our people but 
that she pay surplus still due us.] 

[She may agree provided we give her special trade advantage on the 
Mississippi and in our ports, or that she be permitted to use our ports for 
her privateers.] 

[ve 


et we should avoid all preferences.] 


Livingston to King:® 
Paris 7th May, 1803 

[Your favor of 3rd May rec’d.] 

[Lord Whitworth demanded his passports and when about to leave 
was requested to stay and new propositions made about Malta. What 
will England do?] So unreliable are the politics of Mr. Addington that 
no reasonable calculation can be made upon them. 

For ourselves we are happily so arranged as to render the appearance 
of war no longer necessary to us. As this letter goes by Doc. Seaman who 
will deliver it into your own hands I write to you with fullest con- 
fidence because there are many reasons that the subject I write upon 
should not yet be known where you are. I have always believed as I be- 
fore told you that the possession of New Orleans alone would not render 
us secure. The country on the other side of the Mississippi being nearly 
equal in extent to the United States and superior in point of soil could 
not remain unsettled in any other hands but those of Spain. Should it by 
conquest or any other cause have got into that of England, united with 
their other colonies it would have proved a dangerous rival and perhaps 
too powerful for us. If it remained with France from the restless spirit of 
her people, the overbearing temper of her generals we would have been 
in perpetual disputes. Besides that they might have as indeed they pro- 
posed to do opened a land office on such easy term as could have drawn of 
our population and rendered our landed stock of little value. They might 
also have sent their black troops and upon any dispute have found a 
great occasion of slaughter in our southern slaves. These and many 
other considerations induced me to set on foot a negotiation for New 
Orleans and a part of the territory on the west side as being above the 
mouth of the river Arkansas because I knew this to be the best land and 
that which would most probably draw of our people this concurring with 
the promise which the first consul had given me personally to discharge 
the American debt and the arguments which I had urged of the inability 
of a colony without forts, the danger of attack from Canada, etc., in- 
duced him to determine to sell the whole of Louisiana in its utmost 
extent. About ten days before Mr. Monroe arrived the resolution was 
taken and Talleyrand pressed me to conclude and afterward Marbois 
(as was said in compliment to me) was directed to treat with me but as I 


® Livingston to King, Paris, May 7, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
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had momently expectations of Mr. Monroe’s arrival and indeed had not 
direct instructions of any sort, I declined coming to any conclusion till 
his arrival as the subsequent steps related only to lesser matters—it 
sufficient to tell you that a treaty dated 30th April is concluded and 
signed for the whole country. We pay our citizens 2,000,000 livres which 
will cover all their claims, principal and interest and as we have defined 
and limited them and a large sum in * * * beyond. We give no com- 
mercial advantages except some of little moment in the ceded territory 
only and that for but 12 years. 

Thus you may congratulate me upon having obtained by the most un- 
wearied exertion a treaty which whether well or ill rec’d I am content to 
be charged with to my latest posterity. We shall write you a joint letter 
in a few days, you will consider this as private and confidential and more 
minute then I believe my colleague will choose the other to be. I have 
written lately to the president informing him of the loss I shall sustain in 
your absence, and expression of the pleasure I have rec’d from the 
friendly and confidential manner in which you have acted towards me. 
Accept my dear Sir my sincere thanks and my best wishes for your 
prosperous voyage I wish for other considerations, that it could with 
convenience to yourself have been postponed. It is now become less 
important to me to be well informed so far as it relates to our great 
object, but always pleasing and interesting upon other accounts. I have 
letters from New York of the 3rd April and nothing of your successor. 
Everything quiet at present. I have not seen your son for this last fort- 
night. My grandchildren having the whooping cough I am fearful of 
sending for him. 


King to Livingston :™ 

London, May 7, 1803 
English ultimatum: (1) Military possession of Malta for ten years;] 
(2) Absolute dominion of the Island of Lampidosa] of the existence 
whereof I was ignorant till I heard of it on this occasion.™ 
(3) Disposition in favor of King of Sardinia.] 
(4) Evacuation of Holland by French forces.] 
Mr. Tallyrand at last offers that Malta be garrisoned by Russia, 
Prussia or Austria as England should choose. Lord Whitworth delays 
his departure.] 

P.S. I wrote a letter to you and Mr. Monroe today by duplicate, one 
copy whereof will go by the first English messenger. Its object is to sub- 
mit to your consideration the propriety of enabling me to communicate 
to this Government the cession of New Orleans to the United States, if 
the same has taken place. My motives for this step proceed from the 
opinion that an Expedition will be sent from this Country to occupy New 
Orleans in case War happens which would not be sent if it be seasonably 


® King to Livingston, London, May 7, 1803—The New York Historical Society, Rufus 
King MSS. B. V. 53. 
® Lampedusa, now (1943) on the lips of every schoolboy. 
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known that the country has been ceded to us. A messenger will be 
immediately sent back by Lord Whitworth by whom your and Mr, 
Monroe’s answer may be forwarded. 


King to Livingston and Monroe: 

London May 7, 1803 

War seems to be quite inevitable. 

[Offer of France to leave Malta in hands of Russia etc. if made earlier 
would perhaps have prevented crisis.] 

In case of War, it is the purpose of this Government to send an Ex- 
pedition to occupy New Orleans.—If it be ceded to us would it not be 
expedient openly or confidentially to communicate the fact here? 

have reason to be satisfied that it would prevent the projected Expedi- 
tion—I shall remain here till 14th in hopes that I may receive your answer 
which might be expedited by a courier, should the communication be 
deemed prudent. 


Livingston and Monroe to King:** 

Paris 9th May 1803 
Sir: 

We have the honor to inform you that a treaty was concluded between 
the French republic and the United States of America on the 30th April 
last by which the first cede to the latter the Island of New Orleans and 
the whole country of Louisiana. If a war should break out between 
France & Great Britain it may be proper that the information should be 
communicated to the British Government. You may likewise add that 
scrupulous attention has been paid so to frame the treaty as not to inter- 
fere with any rights they may have to the navigation of the Mississippi— 
We have the honor to be sir, with the highest considerations, 

Your most obt. serts, 
Robt. R. Livingston 
Jas. Monroe 


Livingston and Monroe to King: 
Paris May 1803 
Sir: 

We have the honor to inform you that a Treaty (the 30th of April) 
has been signed between the Minister plenipotentiary of the French 
Government and ourselves, by which the United States have obtained 
full right to and sovereignty in and over New Orleans and the whole of 
Louisiana as Spain possessed the same. If Sir you should find it necessary 
to make any communication to the British Government on this subject, 


® King to Livingston and Monroe, London, May 7, 1803—The New York Historical 
Society, Rufus King MSS. B. V. 53. 
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you may likewise inform them that care has been taken so to frame the 
Treaty as not to infringe upon any of the rights that Great Britain might 
claim in the navigation of the Mississippi. 
We have the honor to be Sir with the most respectful consideration, 
Yours most obt. serts. 
Robt. R. Livingston 
Jas. Monroe 
If Mr. King is absent 
Mr. Gore will be pleased 
to communicate the sub- 
ject of this letter to 
the British Gov’t. 
His Ex’y 
Rufus King. 


[Note on the reverse indorsed:] Messrs. Livingston and Monroe 
May (supposed) 11 1803 
Rec. 15 
Louisiana Treaty with France 
of April 30, 1803 


Livingston to King: 
Paris 11 May 1803 

We yesterday (Mr. Monroe and myself) sent you a letter by Mr. 
McClure communicating the substance of our treaty by this you will 
have a second in consequence of the rec’t of your favor of the 7th. My 
private letters to you had enabled you to anticipate this event and I hope 
may have answered the purpose designated in your last. I intimated to 
you that the purchase had been a pretty expensive one extending far 
beyond the amount of the American claims but we have removed by it a 
dangerous rival (whether this government or that of Britain possessed 
the country) for ever from our shores. We have enabled our government 
to live in perpetual peace by an addition to its territory of the finest 
country in the world, acquired the means of living at no very distant 
period absolutely independent of Europe or the east Indies since the 
produce of every soil and of every climate may now be found or placed 
within our own country, whatever the opinion of the present day may be 
I am content to stake my political character with posterity upon this 
treaty. 

I cannot tell you precisely what the answer to Lord Whitworth’s last 
caer will be, I saw him last night and he appeared to entertain 
opes, this Courier will however give you full information as he is to 
receive his answer this day. The fact is that the people about court 
and particularly the family of the first consul are extremely desirous of 
peace but he had I think so far committed himself as to make it almost 


% Livingston to King, Paris, May 11, 1803 (A.L.S.)—Bibliotheca Parsoniana, La. Am. 
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impossible to go back so far as the British proposition would require 
peace is both popular and necessary to the nation. 

I hope this may still find you in London I have seen papers from New 
York to 3rd. Ap’! they contain nothing new or any account of your suc- 
cessor. I repeat to you my wishes for your safe passage and agreeable 
reception in your native land. We all join in our compl’t and good wishes 
to Mrs. King. Iam 

Dear Sir 


With much esteem, 
Your most obt. Sev’t. 
Robt. R. Livingston 


King to Livingston and Monroe :* 

London May 16, 1803. 
Gentlemen: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (without 
date) in answer to mine of the 7th instant; having confidentially com- 
municated the purport thereof to this Government I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the communication has been received with satisfac- 
tion and that an official note to this effect is promised to be sent to me 
before my departure. 


With great respect I have the honour to be 
R. K. 


King to Livingston :*7 
London May 16, 1803 

I have your Letter of the 11th & by this opportunity write to you and 
Mr. Monroe. 

The treaty you have concluded is most undoubtedly of very great 
importance, and I cordially make you my compliments upon the success 
that has crowned your solicitous and unwearied exertions. 

A little more or less money cannot be an object with a Country cir- 
cumstanced like ours, especially when it is applied to secure advantages 
so important as those which depend upon the free and complete naviga- 
tion and control of the Mississippi. If I might be permitted to entertain 
a doubt respecting your Treaty it would relate to the great extension of 
Territory that it gives us: at this moment I have no distinct opinion 
upon this subject. 


As this is a record of Mr. Livingston’s labors in the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, indeed, his story of the Purchase, it may 
not be improper to append to his letters, a bit of declamation 
in which he pardonably indulged at the conclusion of the 


% King to Livingston and Monroe, London, May 16, 1803—The New York Historical 
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signing (by Robert R. Livingston, James Monroe and 
Barbé-Marbois) of the Treaty and Conventions: 

“We have lived long,” said Mr. Livingston, “but this is 
the noblest work of our whole lives. The treaty which we 
have just signed has not been obtained by art or dictated by 
force; equally advantageous to the two contracting parties, 
it will change vast solitudes into flourishing districts. From 
this day the United States takes her place among the powers 
of the first rank. . . . These instruments which we have just 
signed will cause no tears to be shed: they prepare ages of 
happiness for innumerable human creatures. The Mississippi 
and Missouri will see them succeed one another, and multi- 
ply truly worthy of the regard and care of Providence in the 
bosom of equality, under just laws, freed from the errors of 
superstition and the scourges of bad government.’ 


8 M. Barbé-Marbois, Histoire de La Louisiane (Paris, 1829), p. 333. 
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Abbot, Charles G., 351. 

Abrams, Dr. Michael A., 232. 

Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Engraving, 191. 

Adams, Mrs. Abigail, letters, 178. 

Adams, Clifton, 357. 

Adams, James Truslow, gift, 158. 

Adams, John, President of U.S., 178, 319- 
20, 371. 

Adams, John, Memorial Society, 320. 

Addington, Rt. Hon. Henry, 402. 

Adet, Pierre Auguste, 383. 

Agnew, D. H., 356. 

Aiken, Alfred L., gifts, 4, 142, 177-8. 

Aikmen, W. M., engraver, 274. 

Ainsworth, W. Harrison, 109. 

Alcock, W.E., 284. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 12. 

Alexander, Dr. Ashton, 300. 

Alexander, Charles, publisher, 51-2, 58, 83. 

Alexander's Express Messenger, §2. 

Alexander's Pictorial Messenger, 52. 

Alexander's Weekly Messenger, paper, “Ed- 
gar Allan Poe’s Contributions to Alex- 
ander’s Weekly Messenger,” 45-125, by 
C. S. Brigham. 

Allen, Arthur A., 351, 358. 

Allen, Gardner W., present, 1, 137. 

Allen, Hervey, 45. 

Almanack, broadside, paper, “Part of an 
Almanack,” by A. C. Bates, 38-44. 

American Academy, 216. 

American Antiquarian Society, officers and 
members, ix—xxvii; meeting and members 
present, I, 137; new members, 2, 139; 
evacuation of collections, 3; glass insur- 
ance, 3; new elevator needed, 4; appeal for 
funds, 5, 143; accessions, 46, 137, 177- 
82; gifts, 127, 134, 142-3, 157-9, 176-82. 

American Museum of Natural History, 339. 

American Musical Magazine, 179. 

American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, 320. 
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American Weekly Messenger, 52. 

Ames, Nathaniel, almanac-maker, 40-1. 

Amiens, Treaty of, 396, 399. 

Ammon, Mrs. Samuel A., 210. 

Amundsen, Roald, 339, 351. 

Anderson, Mrs. Eliza, 219-20. 

Anderson, Henry, of Baltimore, 219. 

Anderson, Capt. Orvil A., 343. 

Andrews, Roy C., 351. 

Archbold, Richard, 355. 

Arnold, Gen. Henry H., 355, 359-60, 362. 

Ashfield, Euphemia. See Brinkerhoff, Mrs. 
George D. 

Ashfield, Lewis Morris, 128. 

Ashfield, Mrs. Lewis Morris, 128-9. 

Ashfield, Richard, 128. 

Ashfield, Mrs. Richard, 128. 

Associate Artists of Philadelphia, 216. 

Atkins & Nightingale, 198-200, 213. 

Atwood, Wallace W., present, 137; gift, 158. 

Augustine, Saint, 19. 

Ault, J. P., 352. 

Austin, Q. P., 362. 

Ayer, James B., 143. 

Ayer, Nathaniel F., elected a member, 139; 
gift, 143. 


B. 


Badger, Joseph, 189. 

Bailey, Alfred M., 351. 

Baker, Gardner, of N. Y., 310. 

Baltimore, views, 195, 198, 206-8, 213-4, 
243, 245-6, 269-73, 276-92. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 149. 

Baltimore, Municipal Museum, 208-92, 
passim. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, 225, 232-3, 276. 

Baltimore Sun, 53 n. 

Barbé-Marbois, Frangois, Marquis de, 363, 
365, 398-400, 407. 

Barbour, Thomas, gift, 158. 

Barlow, John N., 311. 
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Barton, George Sumner, present, 137; 
Councillor, 138; gift, 140, 158. 

Bates, Albert C., paper, “Part of an Al- 
manack,” 38-44; present, 137; gift, 158. 

Baur, John I., 194, 294. 

Beall, Mrs. E. S., 291. 

Beck, George, landscape painter, 190-214. 

Beck, Mrs. Mary, 191-212, passim. 

Beebe, Dr. William, 339, 351. 

Beech Hill, Baltimore, view, 243, 269, 271, 
280. 

Beerstraaten, Jan, 273. 

Beet-root, 60-1. 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 325-34, 351, 354. 

Bell, Charles J., 362. 

Bell, Elsie May. See Grosvenor, Mrs. Gil- 
bert H. 

“Belvedere,” Baltimore, view, 206. 

Bemis, Samuel F., gift, 158. 

Benjamin, Park, 125. 

Bennett, James Gordon, Sr., 51, 59. 

Bennett, James Gordon, Jr., 59. 

Bernadotte, Gen. Charles, 378-95, passim. 

Bernadotte, Mme. Charles, 390-1. 

Bianchi, John, 12. 

Bilodeau, Francis W., 129. 

Birch, Thomas (d. 1851), 190-1, 200, 223. 

Birch, William, engraver, 190. 

Birdsall, Thomas W., 258-60, 293, 296. 

Blackburn, Joseph, 189. 

Blacker, Latham V. S., 354. 

Blakeslee, George H., present, 1, 137; Re- 
port, 1, 137; re-elected Recording Secre- 
tary, 139; gift, 158. 

Blodget, Mr., 309. 

“Bloodhound War,” 68, 113. 

Bolton, Charles K., gift, 158. 

Bolton, Edmund, antiquary, 19. 

Bolton, Mrs. F. Nelson, 292. 

“Bolton,” Baltimore, views, 245, 271, 282- 
5, 298. 

Bombing, 3. 

Bookplates, 11. 

Booth, George F., gift, 158. 

Bostelmann, Else, 353. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 315. 

Boston Public Library, 184. 

Boston Recorder, 95. 

Bowen, Eli, 108. 

Bowly, Daniel, 270, 286-9, 298. 

Bradford, William, Pilgrim father, 21-35, 


passim. 
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Bradford, William, of New York, printer, 
130. 

Brainard, Morgan B., elected a member, 2; 
gift, 158, 181. 

Brandes, Elmer W., 355. 

Brent, Daniel, 312. 

Brent, Robert, 253. 

Brett, George H., 359. 

Bridgeman, Thomas, of New York, 101-2. 

Briggs, Dr. Lyman J., 343, 362. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, present, 1, 
137; Council Report, 3, 141; tributes to 
deceased members, 4, 144; obituaries of 
Wilbur M. Stone, 9, D. Berkeley Updike, 
12, Wallace H. Cathcart, 146, Edward T. 
Esty, 148, John H. Scheide, 151; paper, 
“Edgar Ellan Poe’s Contributions to 
Alexander's Weekly Messenger,” 45-125; 
re-elected Sec. for For. and Dom. Corres., 
139; Bibliography of Early American 
Newspaper completed, 144. 

Brinkerhoff, Euphemia. See Fairchild, Mrs. 
Stephen. 

Brinkerhoff, George D., 128. 

Brinkerhoff, Mrs. George D., 128. 

British Institution, 318, 320. 

British Museum, 216. 

Brodeau, Anna Maria. See Thornton, Mrs. 
William. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., views, 260-1, 268, 293-6, 
300. 

Brooklyn Club, 261-300, passim. 

Brooklyn Institute, 294. 

Brooklyn Museum, 194-300, passim. 

Brooks, Major Allan, 336. 

Brooks, Phillips, 7-8. 

Brother Jonathan, 79. 

Brown, George Dobbin, 275. 

Brown, Hamilton, 49, 104, 113. 

Brown, Mrs. Sophia (Waterhouse), 135. 

Brown, Thomas (fl. 1700), of London, 122. 

Brown University, 180. 

Bryce, Lloyd S., 351. 

Bryden’s Coffee House, Baltimore, 242, 275, 
277-9, 297- 

Buckler, Riggin, 242, 271, 277. 

Buckler, Dr. Thomas, 277. 

Buckler, William, 277. 

“Bugaboo and Kickapoo Campaigns,” 99- 
100. 

Bullock, Alexander H., present, 137; teller, 


139; gift, 158. 
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Bullock, Chandler, present, 1, 137; re- 
elected Treasurer, 139; Report, 154; gift, 
158. 

Bulwer Lytton, Sir Edward George, 124-5. 

Bumstead, Albert H., 361. 

Burlingham Collection, 320. 

Burnet, Gov. William (d. 1729), 132. 

Burr, Samuel J., 108-9. 

Burrell, Sir William, 216. 

Burroughs, Alan, 294. 

Burrows, Brothers Co., 146. 

Burton, William E., 51-2, 70, 83, 109-10. 

Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 51-110, 
passim. 

Byrd, Rear Admiral Richard E., 339, 344, 
346, 351, 354, 361. 

Byrne, Don, 351. 


c. 


Cabs, 107. 

Cambridge Press, 38 n. 

Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico, 342, 357. 

Carmichael, William, diplomat, 372. 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 194, 210. 

Carroll, Harry Dorsey Gough, Sr., 291-2. 

Carroll, Harry Dorsey Gough, Jr., 291-2. 

Carroll, James, of Baltimore, 271, 291-2. 

Carroll, Mrs. James, 291-2. 

Carroll, John, Archbishop, 252-3, 26s. 

Carroll, Mary Wethered. See Whitely, Mrs. 
J. Holmes. 

Cartwright, T., engraver, of London, 200, 
213. 

Carver, William, veterinary surgeon, 82. 

Casa Calvo, Marqués de, 370. 

Casa Irujo, Marqués de, Minister to U.S., 
370. 

Casket, The, 51-2. 

Castle, James N., 351. 

Cathcart, Eliza (Chamberlain), 146. 

Cathcart, Salmon H., 146. 

Cathcart, Wallace H., death noticed, 144; 
obituary, 146. 

Cattell, J. McKeen, 328. 

“Catterina,” 74. 

Chamier, Capt. Frederick, 70. 

Chapel Hill, Baltimore, view, 273-4, 297. 

Chapman, Frank M., 351. 

Charleston Courier, 68. 

Chase, Frances Holton, 289. 

Chesapeake, frigate, 247, 298. 

Chesapeake Bay, view, 207, 280. 
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Chester, Admiral Colby M., 362. 

Christian Observer, 95. 

Ciphers, 45-125, passim. 

Citroen-Haardt Trans-Asiatic Expedition, 


345. 

Civil War, collection, 147. 

Claiborne, Gov. William C. C., 370, 389. 

Clark, Austin, 351. 

Clark, Daniel, territorial delegate, 385. 

Clark, Lewis Gaylord, 77. 

Clark, W. Irving, present, 137; gift, 158. 

Clark, Willis Gaylord, 75-7. 

Clarke, Hermann F., present, 1; gift, 158. 

Clarke, Thomas C., 53 n. 

Clay, Mrs. Thomas, 204, 213. 

Cleghorn, Capt., of Boston, 240, 254. 

Clements, Edith S., 353. 

Clements, Frederic E., 353. 

Clemm, Mrs. Mary, 74. 

Clemm, Virginia. See Poe, Mrs. Edgar 
Allan. 

Club of Odd Volumes, 1, 2, 13. 

Cluverius, Wat Tyler, gift, 158. 

Cobham, Sir Alan J., 355. 

Coke, William, Chamberlain of George I., 
226. 

Colbert, Admiral Leo Otis, 362. 

Cole, George Watson, collection, 142. 

Cole & Bonsal, 221, 246-7, 255. 

Colfax, Schuyler, 117-8. 

Collot, Gen. Victor, 374, 383. 

Colton, F. Barrows, 355. 

Columbia Academy, 218-9. 

Columbia Historical Society, Washington, 


307. 
Columbia Spy, 61, 108. 
Columbianum, 191, 216, 217, 224. 
Commines, Philippe de, 18. 
Conference of Historical Societies in the 
U.S. and Canada, 185. 
Connecticut, vital records, 181. 
Conrad, John, Mayor of Northern Liberties, 


99. 
Conrad, Joseph, 351. 
Constellation, 101. 
Constitution, frigate, 254, 299. 
Cooke, Philip Pendieton, 71. 
Coolidge, Calvin, 339, 351, 362. 
Cornbury, Edward Hyde, Viscount, 132. 
Cornell University, 338. 
Corning, Howard, present, 1. 
Cotton, John (d. 1652), 29-30. 
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Courtellemont, Gervais, 358. 

Coville, Frederick V., 336, 351, 362. 

Cranch, Mrs. Mary, 178. 

Cranch, Richard, 178. 

Crawford, Dr. John, 220. 

Craydon, John, of Philadelphia, 99. 

Crayon, The, 217, 263, 311. 

Crockett, Sarah (d. 1785), 289. 

Crompton, George, present, 137; gift, 158. 

Cryptography, 45-125, passim. 

Cunningham, Julia. See Lawrence, Mrs. 
William. 

Currier, T. Franklin, elected a member, 139. 

Curzon, George N. C., 351. 

Custis, George Washington Parke, 321. 

Custis, Col. John Parke, 305, 323-4. 

Custis, Nelly. See Lewis, Mrs. Nelly 
Custis. 


D. 


Daguerre, Louis J. M., 62. 

Daguerreotypes, 124. 

Daily Chronicle, 51-2. 

Damon, Theron J., present, 1, 137. 

Dargue, Major Herbert A., 355. 

Darley, James M., 361. 

Darlington, Mary O’Hara, 210. 

Darnall, Eleanor, 188. 

Darnall, Henry, 188. 

Darrell, H. Cavendish, 286-7. 

Darrell, Mrs. Stewart, 287. 

Davis, Judge William, 231. 

Dawes, Charles G., 362. 

Dawes, Mary Greenleaf, 178. 

Dawes, Rufus (d. 1859), 61-2. 

Dean, Leonard, 18 n. 

De Butts, Mrs. W. Hunter, 304. 

Decatur, Commodore Stephen, 254, 299. 

Decrés, Duc Denis, 363, 365. 

Denby, Edwin, Secretary of Navy, 345. 

Dielman, Louis H., 194. 

Digges, Ignatius, 188. 

Ditmars, Raymond L., 351. 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children, collec- 
tion, 10-1, 176. 

Dobbin, George, 275. 

Dongan, Thomas, 130. 

Doolittle, Amos, 181. 

Douglass, Andrew E., 340. 

Dow, Jesse Erskine, 70, 108. 

Dow, Rev. Lorenzo, 253. 
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Drake Well Memorial Park and Museum, 
152. 

Draper, John, printer, of Boston, 39-40. 

Dreer, Henry A., 102. 

Duffy, Roger, 59. 

Duncan, Winthrop H., gift, 158. 

Dunlap, William, historian, 310-8, passim, 

duPont, Henry F., 291. 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 373 n., 
387. 


E. 


Earl, Ralph, artist, 189, 272. 

Earnest, Charles W., 210. 

Eaton, Charles J. M., 232-3. 

Eaton, Mary E., 353. 

Eaton, The Misses, of Baltimore, 232. 

Eckener, Dr. Hugo, 355. 

Eddy, George S., gift, 158. 

Edson, John Joy, 362. 

Eier, William, 127, 129-35, passim. 

Eisen, Gustavus A., 317-8. 

Elkins, William M., gift, 158. 

Ellis, Theodore T., 181. 

Ellis, Thomas H., 78. 

Ellsler, Fanny, 116. 

Ellsworth, Lincoln, 339, 355. 

Ellsworth, Mr. and Mrs., tavern keepers, of 
Brooklyn, 240. 

Ely, Mrs. Hanson E., Jr., 304. 

Emmons, Nathaniel, of Boston, 188. 

Esty, Edward T., death noticed, 144; obitu- 
ary, 148. 

Esty, Martha Ann (Cushing), 148. 

Esty, Martha C., 149. 

Esty, William C., 148. 

Evening Signal, 59, 84, 125. 

Everybody's Album, 51. 

Explorer II, largest balloon, 343. 


F. 


Fairbanks, Charles Warren, 339. 
Fairchild, David, 351. 

Fairchild, Richard Van Wyck, 128. 
Fiarchild, Mrs. Richard Van Wyck, 128. 
Fairchild, Dr. Stephen, 128. 

Fairchild, Mrs. Stephen, 128. 

Fairmount, Philadelphia, views, 231, 238. 
Family Messenger and National Gleaner, 52. 
Fancounier, Peter, 131. 

Farish, Hunter D., elected a member, 139. 
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Farley, Francis, of Philadelphia, 99. 

Farmer's Cabinet, 61. 

Farwell, John W., library presented, 142-3, 
178. 

Fay, Theodore S., 62. 

Federal Hill, Baltimore, view, 242, 271, 276, 
297, 299. 

Feke, Robert, 189. 

Fell’s Point, Baltimore, 207, 276, 287. 

Field, Fred T., present, 1. 

Field, Robert, artist, 216, 308-10. 

Filson Club, Louisville, Ky., 194. 

First Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, view, 


207, 298. 

Firth, Sir Charles, 18. 

Fisher, Alvan, 272. 

Fisher, Franklin L., 358. 

Fleming, Robert V., 362. 

Florida, 370-85, passim. 

Florida War, 68, 100. 

Folch, Vincente, 370. 

Forbes, Allyn B., present, 1, 137. 

Forster, Mary, 131. 

Forster, Miles, 128, 130-1, 133. 

Forster, Mrs. Miles, 130. 

Foster, Samuel, 294. 

Fountain Inn, Baltimore, 242-82, passim. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 38. 

Franklin, James (d. 1735), printer, 38 n. 

Fraser, Joseph T., Jr., 194. 

Fraser’s Magazine, 124-5. 

Fredericktown, Md., view, 299. 

Free Society of Artists, 227, 234. 

Freeman, Douglas S., gift, 158. 

French, Allen, elected a member, 139. 

Frick Art Reference Library, 193-292, 
passim, 320. 

Friedman, Col. William F., 45, 49. 

Frost, Donald McKay, present, 1, 137; 
Councillor, 138. 

Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, 336. 

“Furley Hall,” Baltimore, view, 289, 298. 


G. 


Gage, Mrs. Homer, gift, 157, 177. 

Gannett, Henry, explorer, 325. 

Gardner, Dr. Irvine C., 358. 

Garrett, Alice D. (Whitridge), 149. 
Garrett, Alice Warder, 151. 

Garrett, John W., death noticed, 144; obitu- 


ary, 149; gift, 158. 
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Garrett, T. Harrison, 149. 

Gaucher, Valmore X., 177. 

Gavit, Joseph, gift, 158. 

Gayer, Jacob, 357-8. 

Gaysoo de Lemos, Gov. Manuel, 370-1. 

Genesee Falls, view, 305, 318, 320, 322. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. See Burton's Genile- 
man’s Magazine. 

Gentleman's V ade-Mecum, 51. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 8. 

Georgetown, D. C., view, 214, 297. 

Georgetown University, 338. 

Germantown, Pa., view, 236. 

Giant Forest, California, 342. 

Gifford, Walter S., 362. 

Gilbert, Grove Karl, 362. 

Gillingham, Harold E., 194. 

Gilman, Daniel C., 362. 

Gilmor, Robert, Sr., 243, 269, 280, 299. 

Gilmor, Robert, Jr., 215, 225-6, 232-3, 243, 
262-3, 265, 272. 

Goddard, Col. George W., 355. 

Godefroy, Mrs. Eliza, 220-1, 245-7. 

Godefroy, Maximilian, 220. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, 51-2. 

Goethals, George W., 336. 

Goodrich, Lloyd, 267. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., present, 1, 137; 
teller, 138; gift, 158. 

Gordon, Thomas, Attorney-general, 131-4, 
passim. 

Gore, Christopher, 405. 

Gough, Harry Dorsey, 246, 271, 290-1, 298. 

Gough, Mrs. Harry Dorsey, 291. 

Gough, Sophia. See Carroll, Mrs. James. 

Goward, Isaac R., 83-4. 

Graff, Everett D., present, 137; gifts, 158, 
180. 

Graham, Augustus, of Brooklyn, 295-6. 

Graham, John (d. 1820), diplomat, 388. 

Graham's Magazine, 45-125, passim. 

Grant, James, editor, 109-10. 

Grant, Samuel, of Boston, 182. 

Graves, Algernon, 234. 

Graves, Ralph A., 362. 

Greely, Gen. Adolphus W., 325, 345, 351- 

Green, Bartholomew, printer, of Boston, 40. 

Green, Timothy, printer, of New London, 
39, 41, 43- 

Grew, Joseph, 351. 

Griffith, Alexander, Attorney-general, 133. 

Griggs, Robert F., 351, 357. 
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Groff, George W., 341. 

Grogan, Philip, of Brooklyn, 261, 296. 

Grolier Club, 14. 

Groombridge, Mrs. Catherine, 191, 217-37, 
passim. 

Groombridge, William, landscape painter, 
190-2, 200, 215-38, 245-7, 255, 272. 

Grosvenor, Dr. Edwin A., 326. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 362. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., present, 137; gift, 
140; paper, “The National Geo, iphic 
Society,” 325-62. 

Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H., 332 n. 

Grosvenor, Melville Bell, 356-7, 362. 

Grundy, George, of Baltimore, 245, 271, 
282-5, 298. 

Grundy, Mrs. George, 284-5. 

Guerriere, frigate, 254, 299. 

Gunpowder Falls, Baltimore, 246. 

Guy, Mrs. Elizabeth, 259-61, 293, 300. 

Guy, Francis, landscape painter, 190-4, 216, 
221, 226, 239-300. 

Guy’s Hotel, Baltimore, 218. 


H. 


Hague, Thomas, 118-22. 

Haige, William, Surveyor-general, 130. 

Haines, Hiram, of Petersburg, Va., 100-1. 

Hale, Charles R., gift, 181. 

Haliburton, Thomas C., 70. 

Halifax, Edward F. L. W., 3d Viscount, 351. 

Hall, G. Stanley, 329. 

Hall, Howard J., 23 n. 

Halsey, Richard T. H., 177. 

Hamersley, L. C., 132. 

Hamilton, Alexander, collection, 4, 142, 
177-8. 

Hamilton, Andrew, 133. 

Hamilton, Ellen D., 147. 

Hamilton, William, of “Woodlands,” 197, 
199-200, 213, 236. 

Hammond & Field, 148. 

Hancock, Thomas, 182. 

Hanson, Elisha, 362. 

Hanson-Pennington Mills, Baltimore, 278- 


9. 
Harding, Warren G., 345. 
Harmer, John, of Brooklyn, 240, 260. 
Harper, Lathrop C., present, 137; teller, 
138; gift, 158. 
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Harris, David, of Baltimore, 246, 270-1, 
286-9, 298. 

Harris, John, founder of Harrisburg, 289. 

Harris, Molly, of Baltimore, 287-9. 

Harrison, James A., 78. 

Harrison, William, English historian, 19. 

Hart, Charles Henry, 187. 

Harvard College Library, 15 n., 16 n., 184. 

Harvard University, 338, 345. 

Haskell, Daniel C., 214. 

Hayes, William C., 353. 

Haynes, George H., present, 1, 137; teller, 
138; gift, 158. 

Hayward, George, lithographer, 294. 

Hedges, James B., present, 137. 

Hempstead, Joshua, of New London, 43. 

Henry, Mr., 261, 295. 

Henry, John K., of Greenville, Ala., 102. 

Hercules, ship, 240, 254. 

Herget, H. M., artist, 352. 

Hesselius, Gustavus, 187, 189. 

Hesselius, John, 189. 

Heward, Grace, 149. 

Hewitt, Mary A., 152. 

Heyward, DuBose, 351. 

Hicks, Jacob, of Brooklyn, 259. 

Higgins, Aldus C., present, 137; Councillor, 
138; entertains A.A.S., 140; gift, 158. 
Higgins, John W., present, 137; gift, 158. 

Hildebrand, Jesse R., 355, 362. 

Hildenbrand, Hans, 358. 

Himalaya Karakoram ranges, 345. 

Hirst, Henry B., 53 n., 78, 101-2, 116. 

Hirst and Dreer, 102. 

History of Little Goody Two Shoes, 10. 

Hoar, George F., portrait, 181. 

Hoffman, Very Rev. Eugene A., 6. 

Hoffman, Eugene A., 7. 

Hoffman, Martin, 6. 

Hoffman, Mary Crooke Elmendorf, 6. 

Hoffman, Margaret E., 7. 

Hoffman, Samuel V., death noticed, 4; 
obituary, 6-7. 

Hoffman, Mrs. Samuel V., 7. 

Holinshed, Raphael, 19, 21. 

Hollingsworth, Valentine, present, 1; gift, 
158. 

Hollingsworth’s Mill, Baltimore, views, 238, 
243, 270-1. 

Holmes, Florence, 147. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, poet, 12. 

Holmes, Thomas J., gift, 176. 
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Holt, Ernest G., 341. 

Hone, Philip, 59. 

Hood, George, tavern keeper, 213. 

Hoover, Herbert, 339. 

Hoover, Mrs. Herbert, 340. 

Hoskins, Esther Forbes, gift, 158. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 12. 

Howard, Henry (b. 1868), author, 352. 

Howard, Gen. John Eager, 207. 

Howard’s Park, Baltimore, 195, 198, 206, 
213. 

Howe, Mark A. De W., present, 1. 

Howells, William Dean, 12. 

Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner Greene, 325-31, 
passim. 

Hubbard, Gerard F., 362. 

Hubbard, William, historian, paper, “Wil- 
liam Hubbard and the Providential Inter- 
pretation of History,” by K. B. Murdock, 
15~37- 

Hubbard, Rev. William, 325. 

Hudson River, views, 301, 303-4, 318, 320- 
22. 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 345, 362. 

Hughes, Christopher, Sr., 277. 

Hull, Commodore Isaac, 254. 

Humphreys, Capt., of Baltimore, 247. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 137; 
Councillor, 138; gift, 158. 

Hunt, Charles W., 116. 

Hunter, Gov. Robert, 130, 132. 

Huntington, Archer M., gift, 158. 

Hurd, Burritt N., 153. 

Hurd, Mrs. Burritt N., 153. 

Hurd, Harriet E., 153. 

Hutchison, George W., 335. 


I. 


Inches, Mrs. Henderson, 143. 
Independent, 78. 

Indian Queen Inn, Baltimore, 248. 
Ingham, Charles C., 61. 

Ingram, Margaret A., 274. 

Ironsides, Beatrice, pseud., 220-1, 245-9. 


J. 
Jackson, Charles A., 181. 
Jackson, Joseph, of Philadelphia, 61. 
Jaggar, Thomas A., 351. 
James II, King of England, 132. 
James, Henry, Jr., collection, 142, 176. 
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Jarvis, John Wesley, 82~3, 264. 

Jay, John, Chief Justice, 303, 368. 

Jefferis, G. M., stationer, 249. 

Jefferis, Samuel, publisher, 249. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 363-73, passim. 

Jeffersonian Democrat, 110-1. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1, 137; 
teller, 2; gift, 140. 

Jervis, Mr., of Baltimore, 201. 

John Carter Brown Library, 13. 

Johns Hopkins University, 151. 

Johnson, Edward, 21-35, passim. 

Johnson, Ovid F., Attorney-general, 105. 

Johnson, Thomas, engraver, 182. 

Johnson, Thomas H., 23 n., 34 n. 

Johnson, Prof. Walter R., 64. 

Johnston, Elizabeth Bryant, 311. 

Johnston, Miss, of London, 230. 

Jones, Commodore John Paul, 254, 299. 

Jones, S. E., artist, 108. 

Jones Falls, Baltimore, views, 207, 243, 267, 
273, 277, 279, 298-9. 

Judd, Neil M., 340. 

Jusserand, Jean A. A. J., 351. 

Juveniles, 10-1. 


K. 


Kauffman, Rudolph, 362. 

Keating, Mrs. Arthur B., 291. 

Kellen, William V., present, 1, 137; re- 
elected Vice-president, 138; gift, 158. 

Kemble, Frances Anne, 70. 

Kennan, George, explorer, 325. 

Kentucky, views, 213. 

Kentucky River, view, 204, 211, 213. 

Kerbey, McFall, 362. 

Kerr, Ann, danseuse, 115-6. 

Kettering, Charles F., 362. 

Kickapoo Indians, 100. 

Kihn, W. Langdon, 353. 

Kimball, Leroy E., gift, 158. 

Kimmel, Anthony, 281. 

King, Judge Edward, tos. 

King, Edward S., 193. 

King, Admiral Ernest J., 359. 

King, Joseph, merchant, 232, 238. 

King, Rufus, Minister to Great Britain, 
364-416, passim. 

King, Mrs. Rufus, 406. 

Kingsford-Smith, Charles E., 355. 

Kinkead, Ludie J., 194. 
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Kinney, William A., 356. 

Knapp, Shepherd, present, 1, 137. 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 77. 

Knight, Charles R., 351. 

Knott, Franklin Price, 358. 

Koester, Capt. Hans, 355. 

Krutch, Joseph W., 45 n. 

Kihn, Justus Engelhardt, 188. 

Kulp, G. W., of Lewistown, Pa., 92, 94. 


L. 


Lady’s Book. See Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

La Gorce, John Oliver, 334, 351. 

Laing, William, 310-3. 

Lambdin, James R., 204, 206. 

Lambert, James, of Lewes, 215-6, 226. 

Land, Admiral Emory S., 362. 

Landscape painters, paper, “Four Late 
Eighteenth Century Anglo-American 
Landscape Painters,” by J. H. Pleasants, 
187-324. 

Langley, Samuel P., 351. 

Larsen, Ellouise B., 214. 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., 252-3, 262, 265. 

Latrobe, Ferdinand C., 194, 252. 

Latrobe, John H. B., 225-7, 262, 264-5. 

Lattimore, Owen, 351. 

Lawrence, Amos A., 7-8. 

Lawrence, Frederic Cunningham, 9. 

Lawrence, Sarah E. (Appleton), 7. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. William, death noticed, 
4; obituary, 7-9. 

Lawrence, Mrs. William, 9. 

Lawrence, William Appleton, 9. 

Lawrie, Gawen, 130. 

Lawrie, Rebecca. See Forster, Mrs. Miles. 

Leclerc, Charles V. E., 382. 

Lee, Corbin, 290. 

Lee, Gen. Henry, 311-2. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., 304. 

Lefavour, Henry, gift, 158. 

Leicester, Mass., view, 189. 

Lemon, Hugh, of Philadelphia, 99. 

Leopard, man-of-war, 247, 298. 

Lewis, Mrs. Fielding, 305, 323-4. 

Lewis, J. O., engraver, of Philadelphia, 203. 

Lewis, Mrs. Nelly Custis, 304. 

Library of Congress, paper, “The Division 
of Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress,” by S. L. Sioussat, 2; owner of 
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imprints, 184; owner of manuscripts, 
302 n., 307. 

Lincoln, Abraham, collection, 147. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., present, 1, 137; teller 
Councillor, 138; Auditor, 139. 

Lincoln, Leroy A., 362. 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, 355. 

Lindbergh, Charles A., 355. 

Lingnan University, 339. 

Litchfield, Conn., view, 189. 

Livingston, Robert R., Chancellor of New 
York, paper, “The Letters of Robert R. 
Livingston,” by E. A. Parsons, 363-407. 

Locust Point, Baltimore, view, 297. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (d. 1924), 9. 

Lolly, John, glass painter, 239. 

Long Island Historical Society, 296-7, 300. 

Longfellow, Henry W., 12, 71, 75-6. 

Lopez y Angullo, Ramon de, 370-1. 
Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 1, 137; 
Councillor, 138; teller, 139; gift, 158. 

Lossing, Benson J., 126-7, 130. 

Louisiana Purchase, paper, “The Letters of 
Robert R. Livingston. The Diplomatic 
Story of the Louisiana Purchase,” by 
E. A. Parsons, 363-407. 

Loutherbourg, Philip James de, 217. 

Lovelace, Lord John, Gov. of New Jersey, 
132. 

Lowell, James Russell, 12. 

Lowenthal, Marvin, 274. 

Lucas, Fielding, 237. 

Lucas, J., of Mount Holly, N. J., 86, 104. 

Lyell, Catherine. See Lyell, Mrs. David. 

Lyell, David, goldsmith, 127, 129, 133. 

Lyell, Mrs. David, 133. 

Lyell, Sarah. See Lyell, Mrs. David. 

Lyman, Theodore, 209. 


M. 


M’Causland, Marcus, brewer, 298. 
McClosky, Henry, 294. 

McClure, Brigadier, General George, 405. 
Macready, Lieut. John A., 354. 
McCullough, S. D., of Ky., 204, 213. 
McKinley, William, 339. 

MacMillan, Capt. Donald, 345. 

MacMillan Arctic Expedition, 344-5. 
Mabbott, Thomas O., 50 n., 53, 61, 71, 74, 


109, 122. 
Madison, Mrs. Dolly, 313. 
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Madison, James, 391. 

Madrid, Treaty of, 368, 371, 384. 

Magaven, painter, of London, 203-4. 

Malbone, Ralph, 260. 

Manly, John M., 45. 

Mann, William M., 341, 351. 

Manning, Ethelwyn, 193. 

Maps, collection, 142. 

Marryatt, Capt. Frederick, 70-1. 

Marshall, Gen. George C., 359. 

Marshall, John, Secretary of State, 312. 

Martin, Charles, 357. 

Mary Rose, ship, 37. 

Maryland, 17th century books, 151. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, 220. 

Maryland Historical Society, 180-290, 
passim. 

Mason, George C., 311. 

Mason, Henry Lowell, gift, 158. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 15 n., 181, 
184. 

Massachusetts imprints, 184. 

Mather Cotton, 25-6, 36; unique titles, 176. 

Mather, Increase (d. 1723), mention, 23-4, 
26; unique titles, 176. 

Mather, Stephen T., 362. 

Mather, William G., gift, 158. 

Mathewson, Hope, 193. 

Mawson, Sir Douglas, 339. 

Means, Philip A., present, 137; teller, 139. 

Meigs, Dr. Charles D., 105. 

Melcher, Frederic C., gift, 158, 176. 

Mentelle, William, 204, 213. 

Menzel, Donald, 351. 

Merchants’ Coffee House, N. Y., view, 273. 

Merriam, C. Hart, 325. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 137; gift, 
140, 159. 

Merrymount Press, 12-4. 

Metamorphoses, collection, 10. 

Metcalf, Frank J., 177. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1; teller, 2. 

Middle Creek Falls, Pa., view, 236. 

Miller, Perry, 22 n., 23 n., 34 n. 

Miller, William Burke, 355. 

Miner, Roy Waldo, 351. 

Miniature books, collection, 10. 

Mississippi River, 365-407, passim. 

Mitchell, Gen. William, 351, 354. 

Mittelholzer, Walter, 355. 

Monaghan, Frank, 274. 

Monongahela River, view, 210. 
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Monroe, James, 363-407, passim. 

Montgomery, Ann. See Townshend, 
Marshioness. 

Moore, Bishop Benjamin, 302. 

Moore, W. Robert, of Washington, 358, 
362. 

Morales, Juan Ventura, 370-1. 

Morgan, John Hill, paper, “Further Notes 
on John Watson,” 126-35; present, 137. 
Morgan, Paul B., present, 1; presides, 137; 

re-elected Vice-president, 138; gift, 159. 

Morgan, T., 264. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, presides, 
1; re-elected President, 138; naval his- 
torian, 141; gift, 159. 

Morley, Christopher, 10. 

Morley, Sylvanus G., 351, 353. 


Morris, Gen. George P., 62. 
Morris, Isabella. See Ashfield, Mrs. Rich- 
ard. 


Morris. Col. Lewis (d. 1691), 130. 

Morris, Gov. Lewis (d. 1746), 128. 

Morton, Nathaniel, Pilgrim father, 16-35, 
passim. 

“Mount Deposit,” Baltimore, view, 246, 
270-1, 286-9, 298. 

Mount Katmai, 342, 357. 

Mount King George, discovery, 345. 

Mount Logan, discovery, 339, 345. 

Mount Queen Mary, discovery, 345. 

Mount St. Elias, Alaska, 339, 345. 

Mount Vernon, Va., views, 243, 281, 297, 
304; inventory, 303, 305. 

Mount Vernon Ladies Association, 194, 
208-10, 304, 321-2. 

Murdock, Kenneth B., present, 1; paper, 
William Hubbard and the Providential 

Interpretation of History,” 15-37. 

Murray, Clapham, Jr., 283-5. 

Museum of the City of New York, 127, 132. 

Music, Bibliog. of, 177. 


N. 


Naglee, Benjamin, 99. 

Nash, Chauncey C., present, 1. 

National Academy of Design, 124. 

National Bureau of Standards, 339, 358. 

National Collection of Fine Arts, 305, 318. 

National College of Painting, Sculpture and 
Engraving, 216. 

National Gazette, 53. 
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National Geographic Magazine, 326-61, 
passim. 

National Geographic Society, paper on, by 
G. H. Grosvenor, 325-62. 

National Geographic’s School Bulletin, 338. 

National Tuberculosis Association, 152. 

National Zoological Park, 341. 

Neal, John, 262, 266. 

Nelson, Edward W., 351. 

New Bank Oyster House, Brooklyn, 261, 


296. 

New England, early history, 15-37. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, 4, 181. 

New Jersey Historical Society, 
passim. 

New Orleans, 363-407, passim. 

Newspaper Bibliography, completed, 144. 

Newspapers acquired by A.A.S., 4, 179-80. 

Newton, Lillian L. See Stone, Mrs. Wilbur 
M. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society, 7. 

New York Herald, 59. 

New York Historical Society, 5-7, 194, 274, 
375 n.—406 n., passim. 

New York Mirror, 61-2. 

New York Public Library, 293, 295-6, 300. 

Niagara Falls, views, 189, 214. 

Nichols, Mrs. Mary Gove, 116. 

Niles, W. O., 300. 

Nobile, Gen. Umberto, 355. 

Norris, Ernest E., 362. 

North Pole, 339, 344, 356. 

North River, N. Y., view, 213, 321. 

North River Insurance Company, 6. 

Notes and Queries, 61. 

Noyes, Theodore W., 362. 


127-30, 


O. 


Oakes, Urian, 23. 

Observer, The, 219-22, 245-9. 

O’Connell, Paul Revere, 181. 

O’Connor, John, Jr., 194. 

O’Connor, Scott, 351. 

Ohio Oil Co., 152. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 46, 58. 

Ostrom, John W., ror. 
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P. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 137; Council- 
lor, 138. 

Paine, Thomas (d. 1809), 82-3. 

Palfrey, John G. (d. 1881), historian, 36. 

Palmer, William P., 147. 

Paris, Treaty of, 369. 

Parker, George, engraver, 61. 

Parker, Jenny March, 323. 

Parkman, Samuel, merchant, of Boston, 
315. 

Parshall, James, of New York, 260, 294. 

Parsons, Edward A., present, 1; paper, 
“Letters of Robert R. Livingston, the 
Diplomatic Story of the Louisiana 
Purchase,” 363-407. 

Patapsco River, views, 206-7, 269, 280. 

Patterson, Samuel D., 52. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 194, 225, 
232-3, 243, 271, 277, 279. 

Peabody Museum, Salem, 194. 

Peake, Mrs. Edward, 105-6. 

Peale, Charles Willson, 189, 216. 

Peale, James, artist, 189. 

Peale, Rembrandt, 217, 225, 245, 262. 

Peale’s Baltimore Museum, 226-300, 
passim. 

Pearson, Gilbert, 336. 

Peary, Admiral Robert E., 339, 344-5, 351, 
362. 

Pedder, James, of Philadelphia, 60-1. 

Pedder, The Misses, of Philadelphia, 61. 

Pellerano, Luigi, 358. 

Pennington, Hall Pleasants, 243, 278-9. 

Pennington, Josias (d. 1810), 243, 278-9. 

Pennington, Josias, nephew of William, 278- 
80. 

Pennington, William, 278-9. 

Pennington Mills, Baltimore, views, 243, 
267, 271, 277-9, 298. 

Pennsylvania, views, 200. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 194- 
250, passim. 

Pennsylvania, Bank of, 216. 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 194, 


231. 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Association, 
12. 
“Perry Hall,” Baltimore, views, 246, 271, 
290-2, 298. 


Pershing, Gen. John J., 339, 362. 
Peter, Dr. Robert, 211. 
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Peters, Harold, 352. 

Peters, Harry T., gift, 159. 

Petri & Pels, engravers, 295. 

Philadelphia, views, 200, 213-4. 

Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Com- 
pany, 99. 

Philadelphia Gazette, 75-7, 111-2. 

Philadelphia Saturday Courier, 
passim. 

Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 53 n., 58, 
78, 102, 116. 

Philip, King (d. 1676), 15, 23-5, passim. 

Phillips, James Duncan, present, 1; gift, 
157. 

Phillips, Mary E., ror, 116. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 137; enter- 
tains A.A.S., 2; teller, 138; gift, 159, 176. 

Picayune, 83. 

Piccard, Auguste, 339, 342, 354. 

Pierce, Capt. William (fi. 16th century), 
38 n. 

Pillsbury, Admiral J. E., 362. 

Pinchon, Louis André, 381, 395. 

Pinckney, Charles, Minister to Spain, 375- 
98, passim. 

Pine, Robert Edge, 189. 

Pinedo, Francesco de, 354. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., views, 204, 210, 213. 

Pleasants, J. Hall, paper, “Four Late Eight- 
eenth Century Anglo-American Land- 
scape Painters,” 187-324. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, paper, “Edgar Allan 


§2-122, 


Poe’s Contributions to Alexander’s 
Weekly Messenger,” 45-125, by C. S. 
Brigham. 


Poe, Mrs. Edgar Allan, 74. 

Port Folio, The, 198, 316. 
Potomac Falls, view, 214. 
Potomac River, views, 199, 205, 209, 213-4. 
Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, 51. 
Powell, Major J. W., 325. 
Pratt, Admiral William V., 362. 
Preston, Col. John, 116. 
Primers, collection, 10. 

Prince, William (d. 1758), 30. 
Pubiic Ledger, 53-122, passim. 
Putnam, George R., 362. 
Puttick & Simpson, 230. 


Q. 
Quinn, Arthur H., 53, 62, 64, 109, 115, 123. 
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R. 
“Railroad War,” 68, 98-100. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 19-20. 
Ray, Mr. and Mrs., 309. 
Rayburn, Sam T., 359. 
Redford, Elizabeth. See Ashfield, Mrs. 

Lewis Morris. 
Redford, Col. John, 128. 
Redford, Lydia, 128. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mary R., 144. 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 38 n. 
Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 137; Councillor, 
138; gift, 159. 

Richmond Enquirer, 78. 
Risley, F., of Kalida, Ohio, 113. 
Riverside Press, 12. 
Robbins, Jonathan, 257. 
Roberts, Frank H. H., Jr., 353. 
Robin Hood Tavern, Philadelphia, 213. 
Robinson, Fred Norris, present, 1. 
Robinson, Joseph, printer, 249. 
Rock, Joseph F., 341, 351, 358. 
Rockefeller, Nelson A., 359. 
Rockwood, George I., present, 137. 
Roelker, William G., present, 1, 137. 
Rogers, Col., of Baltimore County, 299. 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Baltimore, 265. 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 339, 359. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, President, 339, 351. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr., 345. 
“Rose Hill,” Baltimore, view, 284. 
Ross, Ishbel, 346. 
Rousmaniere, Mrs. John E., 143. 
Rowan, Henry, of Philadelphia, 99. 
Rowfant Club, 147. 
Roy, Leonard C., 362. 
Royal Academy of Arts, 195-235, passim. 
Royal Institution, 301. 
Ryan, Inez B., 362. 


S. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
view, 274. 

St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Balti- 
more, view, 275. 

Salmagundi, and News of the Day, 51-2. 

Salmon, John, 274. 

Salter, Samuel, of Philadelphia, 208-9. 

Sanders, Thomas, 325. 

Sartain, John, engraver, 108. 
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Saturday Courier. See Philadelphia Satur- 
day Courier. 

Saturday Evening Post, 51-3. 

Saturday Museum. See Philadelphia Satur- 
day Museum. 

Savage, James, antiquary, 16, 36. 

Savage, Maxwell, present, 137. 

Scheide, Ida S. (Hinsdale), 152. 

Scheide, John H., death noticed, 144; 
obituary, 151; gift, 159, 182. 

Scheide, William H., 153. 

Scheide, William T., 152. 

Schenck, Jerome, 260. 

Schroeder, H., 300. 

Schuylkill River, views, 200, 204, 210, 213, 
230-1, 238. 

Schwarz, John, 243. 

Scott, Andrew, publisher, 52. 

Seaman, Dr., 402. 

Sedgwick, Catharine M., 61. 

Seitz, Don C., 59. 

Sequoia National Park, 342. 

Seybolt, Robert F., gift, 159. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest, 339. 

Shaker Collection, 146. 

Shapiro, Elliott, 179. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 1; Committee on 
Publications, 139. 

Shelton & Kensett, 182. 

Shenandoah Valley, view, 321. 

Sherman, Roger, almanac-maker, 40. 

Shinn, Rev. Asa, 258. 

Shippee, Robert, 354. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, 1, 
137; obituaries of Samuel V. Hoffman, 6, 
William Lawrence, 7, John W. Garrett, 
149; gift, 159; Report, 176-86. 

Shiras, George, 3d., 357, 362. 

Short, Thomas, first printer in Connecticut, 
40-1. 

Short, William, diplomat, 372. 

Showalter, William Joseph, 362. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., gift, 159. 

Siepen, Howard, 355. 

Sigsbee, Capt. Charles D., 339. 

Simmons, Mrs. E. Henry H., 319-20. 

Simpich, Frederick, 355-6, 362. 

Sioussat, St. George L., present, 1; paper, 
“The Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress,” printing post- 
poned, 2. 

Six Penny Magazine, 116. 


Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., gift, 142, 157, 176. 

Smibert, John, 188. 

Smith, E. M., publisher, 295. 

Smith, Mrs. G., 300. 

Smith, George Otis, 362. 

Smith, John Spear, 207. 

Smith, Julian, 13. 

Smith, Louisa Norwood. See Hoffman, 
Mrs. Samuel V. 

Smith, Sir Ross, 355. 

Smithsonian Institution, 194, 305, 318, 323, 
338, 340. 

Society of Artists of Great Britain, 195- 
235, passim. 

Society of Artists of U.S., 229, 236-7, 250, 
298. 

Society of Colonial Wars in Mass., 9. 

Society of Free Artists, 215. 

South Pole, 356. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 58, 62, 78, 116. 

Spear, Dorothea E., 144. 

Staffordshire china, views, 214. 

Stanard, John C., 78. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, 339, 354. 

Stelle, Col. Gabriel, 127, 129, 134. 

Stelle, Poncet, 134. 

Stelle, Mrs. Poncet (Eugenie Legereau), 134. 

Sterett, Gen. Joseph, 246, 271, 286-9. 

Sterett, Joseph, Jr., 288. 

Sterett, Mary. See Winder, Mrs. Charles 

H., 287. 

Steuart, Robert, of Baltimore, 237. 

Steuart, Mrs. Robert, of Baltimore, 227. 

Stevens, Albert W., 343, 354, 357- 

Stewart, B. Anthony, 358. 

Stewart, Richard, 358. 

Stiles, Ezra, 38, 42-3. 

Stillwell, Benjamin M., 296. 

Stirling, Matthew W., 340, 353. 

Stock, Ralph, 352. 

Stoddard, Harry G., gift, 159. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, 214, 274. 

Stone, Abbie Barnum (Seeley), 9. 

Stone, Rev. George M., 9. 

Stone, Kenneth N., 10. 

Stone, Malcolm N., 

Stone, Wilbur Macey, death noticed, 4; 
obituary, 9-11; bequest, 176. 

Stone, Mrs. Wilbur Macey, 10. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, 12. 

Strawberry Mansion, Philadelphia, view, 
231. 
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Streeter, Thomas W., present, 1, 
Councillor, 138; gift, 159, 180. 

Strout, Edith, 352. 

Stuart, Gilbert, 192, 301, 307, 312-5. 

Stuart, Jane, artist, 312. 

Summers, Mrs. Dudley G., 10. 

Sumter, Thomas, 385. 

Sunday Mercury, 59, 124-5. 

“Surrey,” Baltimore, view, 246, 270-1, 
286-9. 


Susquehanna River, view, 200, 214. 


137; 


Taft, William Howard, 335, 339, 351. 
Taft, Mrs. William Howard, 335. 
Taggart, John, of Baltimore, 243, 277-9, 


298. 

Talleyrand de Périgord, Charles Maurice, 
363-403, passim. 

Tarbell, Ida M., 329. 

Tatman, Charles T., present, 1, 137; gift, 
159. 

Taylor-Austin Co., 146. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 75-6. 

Terrill, John, of New York, 134. 

Terrill, Mrs. Sophia (Watson) Waterhouse, 
127, 134-5- 

Thiers, Louis Adophe, 364. 

Thompson, H. Oliver, 289-90. 

Thompson, Mary Harrison. 
Mrs. F. Nelson. 

Thornton, Edward, diplomat, 388. 

Thornton, Dr. William, 306-20, passim. 

Thornton, Mrs. William, 306-12, passim. 

Thruston, R. C. Ballard, gift, 159. 

Tichenor, Ruth E. See Fairchild, Mrs. 
Richard Van Wyck. 

Tilford, John, of Kentucky, 204, 213. 

Tittmann, Otto H., 325. 

Tobien, Wilhelm, 358. 

Tolman, Ruel P., 194, 305. 

Tontine Coffee House, N. Y., view, 241, 262, 
273, 297. 

Toussaint, Dominique Frangois, 374. 

Towner, Mrs. Horace Mann, 194. 

Townsend, John Wilson, 194, 202. 

Townshend, George, first Marquess, 196, 
212. 

Townshend, Marshioness 
gomery), 196. 

Toys, collection, 10. 


See Bolton, 


(Ann Mont- 
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Trippe, Juan T., 362. 

“Tugmutton,” 60-1, 110-1. 

Turnbull, Thomas, 131 n. 

Turner, Paul D., 178. 

Turner, Richard G., 178. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, 15. 

Turner, William G. A., 178. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on Publica- 
tions, 139. 


U. 


United States Army, 339. 

United States Army Air Corps Stratosphere 
Expedition, 339, 342, 357. 

United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view, 61. 

United States National Museum, 341. 

United States Navy, 339, 341, 344. 

Updike, Caesar Augustus, 12. 

Updike, Daniel Berkeley, death noticed, 4; 
obituary, 12-4. 

Updike, Elizabeth Bigelow (Adams), 12. 

Utica Public Library, 185. 


V. 


Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 342, 357. 

Vandenhoff, Charlotte Elizabeth, 70. 

Vandenhoff, John M., 70. 

Van Doren, Carl, elected a member, 2. 

Van Zandt, J. Parker, 355. 

Vaughan, John, of Philadelphia, 308. 

Viets, Henry R., elected a member, 2; 
present, 137. 

Villiers, Alan J., 351. 

Vipond, Mathew, 77. 

Virginia, University of, 338. 

Virginia Star, 100-1. 


W. 


Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, 189. 

Wall, Alexander J., gift, 159. 

Wall, Charles C., 194. 

Wallace, Philip B., 231. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 193, 278, 
280, 292. 

Walton, Abraham Mortimer, 319-20. 

Washburn, Bradford, 345, 355. 

Washburn, Reginald, auditor, 139. 
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Washington, Betty. See Lewis, Mrs. 
Fielding. 

Washington, George, 199, 208, 243, 269-70, 
281, 301-15, 320, 323-4. 

Washington, Mrs. George, 209, 303-4, 323- 


4- 
Washington, Mrs. Louisa, 209. 
Washington, D. C., view, 214. 
Waterhouse, Dr. John, 134. 
Watson, John, of New Jersey, paper, 

“Further Notes on John Watson,” by 

J. H. Morgan, 126-35. 

Watson, Sophia (daughter of Alexander). 
See Terrill, Mrs. Sophia (Watson) 
Waterhouse. 

Watson, Sophia (daughter of William), 135. 

Watts, Isaac, collection, 176. 
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